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STOVES 


FOR DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENTS 

































George M. Clark & Company, Div. Chicago 


THE 


PROJECTOSCOPE 
$37.50 


The cost of an outfit 
with electric radiant 
for lantern slide pro- 
jection; including 
rheostat. 


Write for particulars. 


12-22 South Green St., CHICAGO 


FISHER Jz. AGENCY 


Excellent facilities Her piocing teaches i avery part of the U. 8. 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


C. H. STOELTING CO. 








r 
UP-TO-DATE WE HAVE WHAT YOU WANT WHEN YOU WANT ! EFFICIENT 


IN THE INSTRUCTOR’S AGENCY = ano 


METHODS arene eee RELIABLE 


An Agency That Gets the Results 


<_. TAKE THE INITIATIVE 





as Principals and Superintendents. Correspondence solicited. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


(BOYNTON & ESTERLY ) 


LOS ANGELES (22nd Year) 


Fees charged for enrollment, no cost until we find a place you will accept. 
ask for a fairer proposition ° 
Investigate our record for the past ten years. 










’ 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY H. E. REED, Manager 
637-641 University Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Every year we register some of the best product of the 
leading Universities, Colleges and Normal Schools, in addi- 
tion to many men and women of experience, 
We can help you to secure efficient teachers. 
us when you needthem. Send for circular 






Write to 




























THE 


PARKER 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


MADISON :: WISCONSIN 


Branch Office: Colfax, Washington 







Conducted by Willard N. Parker, 
formerly Assistant State Super- 
intendent of Wisconsin. 














PLACING 

a The best teachers have to be gone after. We can help you 
locate them. We are in touch with several thousand. We willsend 
AGENCY you typewritten, bound reports upon candidates we recommend. 
a eeeamncoranene et These reports tell you regarding the candidate’s academic and pro- 
fessional education, teaching experience, certificates, age, health, 
FOR personality, discipline, tact, expressive power, enthusiasm, loyalty 
meneame: and popularity. Isn't this kind of service worth trying’ Write us 
regarding your vacancies to-day. BUSINESS-MEN’S CLEARING 
TEAC HERS HOUSE. Inc., Dept. 26, Rooms 303 to 311 Century Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

ea Established seven years. 





EXPERIENCED MEN with graduate university study, we place 


SAN FRANCISCO 





Midland Specialists’ Agency - Warrensburg, Missouri 


If your record will stand the closest investigation it will pay you to write us. No 
Can you 






















In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot Boarp JouRNAt.” 





Seachers HGencies, 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES ealls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country, 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


Advises parents about schools 
TEACHERS WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER 
es 


BY 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
We are now in the midst of things, daily filling goog 


378 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


positions in Colleges, State Normal Sehools, Public Schools and Private Schools. If yoy 
want personal service, write us. 8,000 positions filled through this one office. 


Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager 


™: TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 2/,3°S72. 


120 Boylston Street, 
Recommends Teachers of all grades; Conducted primarily in the interest of Schoo] 
Employers. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agency 


203 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
27TH YEAR OVER 29,000 POSITIONS FILLED 


Our business this year surpasses that of last year by more than 

50%. We are seeking teachers for next year as well as for emergency 
vacancies. Write us if available now or in the fall of 1910. 

Other Offices: Boston, New York, Washington, Denver, Berkeley, Los Angeles, 
Circular and Membership Form Sent on Application 


James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A Successful School and College Bureau 














All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive personal recommendations, 
Competent teachersin demand, Registration fee $1.00. WRITE US. 


9 JACKSON BOULEVARD CHICAGO 


B. F.CLARK 


CHICAGO, STEINWAY HALL 


te eS SS 


NORTHWESTERN OFFICE SPOKANE, WASH. 
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FRED DICK, ex-State Supt., Mgr., 
Rooms 236-237 Empire Bidg., Denver, Colo. 


Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Boston New York Chicago Des Moines Denver 

Salt Lake City Los Angeles Harrisburg Atlanta 
TEACHERS wanting positions in the West should register with us. 
TEACHERS wanting more desirable positions than those they now have should keep their names on our list, 
SCHOOL BOARDS are invited to send to us for teachers at any time We endeavor to serve the best 


interests of the schools, 


AN AGEN CW 


of vacancies and tells 
you about them 
and recommends you 
that is more. Ours 





influence. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


eS 


COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES A SPECIALTY 


Ce um me iit ipa i ee 


only the number of candidates requested. 


HOMER L. COOK, Mer., 616 State Life Building, 








SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 253-Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. CHAS. W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 


DO WOuU EBNOoOwWw 


That the best way to secure a thoroughly competent super- 
intendent, principal or teacher is to apply to the 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 


If you do not know this send for Bulletin No. 20 
and learn what we can do for you. 

We are prepared to make prompt nominations for all kinds of 
school and college work. We can increase your range of choice and 
also save you time and trouble. Our services cost you nothing, and 
we shall be glad to hear from you when you have vacancies to fill. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH 
81 Chapel Street ALBANY, N. Y. 
















21st YEAS 
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Your responsibility 


for the blackboards you order does not end with their 
installation, nor with the payment of the bill. Tax-payers 
| have a long memory and are not very forgiving about 
errors in purchases. 
That’s why it will pay you to install our 
Natural Slate Blackboards 
; They end your blackboard expenditure as long as the 
; school building stands,and even outlive it. There is no wear 
ing out tothem. Being non-absorbent, with hand finished 
. smooth surface, they are always in first-class condition, 
| requiring no re-blackening as do artificial blackboards. 
t, 
' Send for our free blackboard booklet. Shows how to 
- 


judge, specify and install blackboards. 


Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Worth Bldg., Easton, Pa. 





Established 1884 


E. J. JOHNSON 


38 PARK ROW NEW YORK 
~ QUARRIER OF 


= SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


'WE ARE FIRST HANDS 


THE STRONGEST SLATE, PERFECT FINISH 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 


PRICES QUOTED INCLUDING FREIGHT. 
PAMPHLET WITH SETTING INSTRUCTIONS FREE. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


a“ | ROOFING SLATE — Black-Green-Purple-Red 
we | GENUINE BANGOR SANITARY SLATE FOR SCHOOLS 


icp ey 
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if interested in BLACKBOARD S send for our booklet. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Why you need them. How to install them in your school rooms 


For anything in slate—ask us—we want to show you. 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., Inc. 


First National Bank Bidg. Rooms 6, 7 and 8 


BANGOR, PENNA. 


THE RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER 


Easy to Handle. 
For Music and Penmanship. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 
College and School Supplies. 
PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 
57-59 E. 11th St. NEW YORK 
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STERLING MEDILM DUSTLES SOAP STONE ANDU SEP TIL STEATITE ALPHA 
AN DL SEPTIC 


All kinds of crayon show clearly and dis- 
tinctly on 


CARBONALL BLACKBOARDS 


Carbonall Board is an almost exact repro- 





duction of natural slate in everything except 
cost and weight. 


You don’t have to worry about crayons 
when you use Carbonall Board. 


It will show equally well the marks of hard 
crayons, soft crayons, soapstone, Talc pencils, 
dustless crayons, any kind of a crayon. 


YOU CAN PROVE THIS 
WITHOUT COST 


by simply asking us to send you a free sample 
piece of Carbonall Blackboard. 

We will be glad to send the sample and 
you will be glad to know that so good a Black- 
board can be bought at no greater cost than 
the common kinds. Carbonall Blackboard lasts 
a lifetime. 


Erasing won’t wear it out. You can hardly 


sandpaper the coating off. It will not crack or 


check when washed. 


It is absolutely the best Blackboard made. 


ASK FOR THE SAMPLE AND SEE 


THE GOOD PAINT CO. 


1710 W. Austin Av., CHICAGO 





~ THE 
a” 
Makers of ~ GOOD PAINT 
Co co. 
Carbonall Blackboard , 1710 W. Austin Av. 
Carbonall Liquid Blackboard Slating « CHICAGO 
Carbonall Metal Preservative J tent ceemaen i Cubes 


Carbonall Waterproofing Compound all Blackboard to 


Carbonall Metal Paints 


Name... ec ede pone cob etiett tn ta 
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In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHooL Boarp JOURNAL.” 
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Automatic 
Triumph 


Chandler Adjustable 
Desk and Chair y 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


Dept. “A” 


NEW YORK, N. Y., 19 West 18th St. 


The Peabody School Furniture Go., 
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SCHOOL DESKS 






GLOBES MAPS, ETC. 
L.A.MURRAY & CO. * 





IMITATED BY MANY 
EQUALED BY NONE 








We manufacture the most comprehensive line 
of standard 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS 
AND BLACKBOARDS 


and our success has created many imitations of 
our line. 


Our superior factory facilities—owniny and 
operating as we do our own woodworking plants 
and foundries—insure to the purchaser of our 
goods an absolute guarantee of satisfactory ful- 
fillment of all orders, and any duplication of ad- 
ditional parts where desired in the future. 

In placing your orders with us you are 
buying from the manufacturers direct. 


All Kinds. 


All we ask is an opportunity to demon- 
strate the superior points of our product. 

Samples always furnished gratis for the 
examination of prospective buyers. 

Separate catalogues furnished upon request of each 
of our respective lines, and valuable information re- 
garding the technical points of this particular class of 
work supplied upon receipt of detailed information of 
your possible requirements. 

Our handsome new general catalogue of School 
Furniture is now ready for distribution, showing 
every up-to-date feature embodied in modern school 
furniture. 

Our prices are the lowest, consistent with the best 
quality of workmanship and finish. 


Our large stock insures you prompt deliveries. 


215 Wabash Ave. 


BOSTON, MASS., 70 Franklin St. PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1225 Arch St. 


ra 
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) 


NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. School 


selling 


For prompt service 
and satisfaction, we so- 
licit your inquiries on 


not changed an official. 


School Desks, 
Opera and 
Folding Chairs 


WE eall the attention of prospective 
purchasersof high grade School Fur- 
niture to the illustration of one of our Ad- 
justable Chair Desks with revolving or 
semi-revolving chairs. 

We are making to-day more different 
styles of School Seating than any other 
manufacturer in the United States. We 
put these goods direct © from factory to 
school room.’’ Purchasers of School Fur- 
niture know what this means. 

We are also large manufacturers of 
Silica Blackboards and Liquid Slating. 


if you prefer it. 
















Special attention paid to mail orders 
Buy of the firm that makes every part of 
School Furniture in their own factories. 


FOURTH 


Write for prices to 
HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


GET OUR PRICES ON 


HOLDERS, BLACK-BOARDS. CLOCKS, FLAGS, ETC. 


ee 


FIXTURES, ETC. 
CHOOL FURNISHERS 


KILBOURN, WIS. __'F YOU BUY IT FROM MURRAY ITS SURE TO BE RIGHT. 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHOoL BOARD JOURNAL.” 


School Supplies 
and Apparatus of 


Write for Catalog. 
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FOR EIGHTEEN YEARS we have been making and 


Furniture, 
Chairs and other seatings: during this time we have 


WITH ONE MANAGEMENT our ONE AIM and ONE 
PURPOSE is to make the most suitable, comfortable 
and durable furniture for the useintended. We make 
the best goods at the most reasonable prices. 


A LIFE EXPERIENCE has taught us that OAK is 
the best material for Furniture. 
will make seating of any of the other woods for you, 


It costs but a stamp to write us. 


MOORE MANUFACTURING CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MO., U.S. A. 


BRUCE’S SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 


NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION 


SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 


We can save you money on equipment for all grades from kindergarten to high school. Our 
y y & g 8 


novel selling method gives us a decided advantage in supplying goods of trustworthy quality. 
We have in stock at our offices, complete assortments of STANDARD GOODS, including 


CHARTS, REPORT CARDS, CARD CATALOG CASES, DICTIONARIES, 
From out factory connections we ship direct to customers: HEATING AND VENTILATING PLANTS, 
BOOK CASES, SCHOOL, OFFICE AND LIBRARY FURNITURE, OPERA CHAIRS, WINDOW 


SPECIAL CATALOG AND NET PRICES ON REQUEST 
All shipments made promptly. 






























33'::% SAVED 

Olmsted Artificial Slate save, 
one-third the cost of Natural Slate 
embodies all the advantages of Nat. 
ural slate, being composed of ground 
slate and steel filings. Is noiseless 
and seamless 

Special Booklet Sent on Request. 











































No. 512- Tablet Arm Chair 


Chicago, Ill. 


PITTSBURG, PA., 824 Lewis Bidg. 


School Supplies, Opera 


We prefer it, but 
























Our motto “Best Goods and Lowest oS 
Prices” has won for us the large trade ESSN SNPS MLNS NTS NLS MPLS NLS PLESNLS YTS AYLS NPTES ATES YTS NLS YTS NYPL SS NTS NYT SATS AUT ES NY 
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School Board Journal 


“ANDREWS”—It Costs No More. 
Why Hesitate? Why Not Buy? 


School Furniture 


that you know is absolutely right? 


For nearly half a century the 
term “‘Andrews Quality’’ has stood 
for all that is most desirable in 
school furniture construction. It 
stands for that to-day, for splen- 
did designs, dependable castings, 
perfectly seasoned woods, hand- 
some, durable finish—for genuine 
worth through and through. 


Only One Grade of Work— 
and That the Best 


We supply EVERYTHING in the way of equipment for schools, colleges and 
universities—Pupil’s Desks, Teacher’s Desks and Chairs, Bookcases, Tables, Recita- 
tion Seats, Auditorium Seating, Laboratory Equipment, Manual Training Benches, 
etc., etc. Naturally, therefore, we want your inquiries. 





We are Headquarters for 


Fibrite and Slate Blackboard 


We can furnish all your miscel- 
laneous equipment, too-— school 
bells, flags, wire window guards, 
window shades, maps, globes, 
clocks, crayons, erasers, etc., etc. 
anything and everything you need 
in the way of supplies. 


OUR FACTORIES AT CHICAGO, ILL. 


Don’t Fail to Get Our Prices. WELL SAVE YOU MONEY! 
And Nowhere Can You Get Better Goods or More Prompt Service 


THE A. H. ANDREWS COMPANY 


(Easily the Largest Independent Producer of School Goods in the World.) 
Established 1865 


CHICAGO, ILL., NEW YORK, SEATTLE, SAN FRANCISCO, 
174-176 Wabash Ave. 1161-1165 Broadway. 508-512 First Ave., S. 422 Pacific Building. 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoon BoarD JOURNAL.” 









AUTHORITATIVE 


The leading school house archi- 
tects throughout the country 
have accepted the book as an 
authority and guide. It is cor- 
rect and has years of experience 
behind it. 





School Foard Sournal 





FOURTH EDITION 
A NEW BOOK IN EVERYTHING EXCEPT THE TITLE 


SCIENTIFIC 


Only the most scientific and up- 
to-date practise has been ac- 
cepted as a standard. Obsolete 
ideas have been discarded in 
every case without hesitation. 


COMPLETE 


Every detail of school house 
construction is covered. Noth- 
ing has been omitted that is 
essential to the school house. 
It is an encyclopedia of school 
house construction. 


School Architecture 





COMPACT 


There is not an unnecessary 
word in the book. Every topic 
has been boiled down to a min- 
imum. It is intended for daily 
use and responds without fail. 


A REFERENCE BOOK FOR SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS, MEMBERS OF BOARDS 





OF EDUCATION, SCHOOL HOUSE ARCHITECTS, SUPERINTENDENTS OF BUILDINGS 


THE AIM OF THE BOOK is to give architects and school officials a 
handy guide embodying in a scientific manner all the latest practice in school 
house construction. The populidrity of three large previous editions has 
proven conclusiveiy that this aim was absolutely correct. 

THE NEW EDITION IS THE FOURTH. The name, alone, bears a 
resemblance to the earlier books. The text, the arrangement and the illus- 
trations are entirely new. It is a new book in every way. It stands for the 
best in architecture as found in every part of the country. 


SCHOOL OFFICIALS AND SCHOOL ARCHITECTS should use this 
book jointly. It is a bringing together of both points of view in one volume. 
It contains the standards set by school authorities and carried out by the best 
school architects of the United States. 
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LAWS ON SCHOOL HOUSE CONSTRUCTION which have been 
put into force in the various states are included in this volume. Architects 
must know at all times the absolute requirements for every prospective buil- 
ding. School authorities ought to know the scope of every school building 
law in force in every state. 


A MODEL PROGRAM FOR SCHOOL HOUSE COMPETITIONS is ap- 
pended as an aid to school authorities preparing for any school building. 
Architects ought to secure a copy to help boards in calling for bids and 
planning school houses. 

IT PREFACES THE STUDY OF THE SCHOOL HOUSE PAGES of 
the American School Board Journal in an excellent manner. Makes them 
intelligible and gives their study a scientific basis. Contains all those rules 
which a popular monthly cannot repeat without tiring its readers. 


Partial Table of Contents 


Accommodations 
hir 

Additions 
Announcements 
Architects 

Area 

Arrangement 
Artificial Light 
Assembly Rooms 
Basement 

Biology Laboratory 
Blackboards 

Boiler Rooms 
Ceilings 

Chalk Troughs 
Chemical Laboratory 
Classroom 
Cloakrooms 
Commercial Rooms 
Competitions 
Connecticut Law 
Corridors 
Deafening 
Domestic Science 
Doors 

Drainage 

Drawing Rooms 
Drinking Fountains 


Elevators New York Law 
Emergency Rooms Obtaining Sites 
Entrances Pennsylvania Law 
Equipment Physics Laboratory 
Exits Plans 

Exterior Playgrounds 
Fences Playrooms 

Fire Escapes Plumbing 


Fire Protection 


Principal's Room 


Floors Program Clocks 
Flues Radiators 
Foundations Requirements 
Furnaces Roofs 

Furniture Sanitation 
Gymnasium Sites 

Heating South Dakota Law 
Humidity Staircases 
Janitor’s Room Teachvrs’ Room 
Kansas Law Telephones 
Kindergartens Temperature 
Laboratories Toilet Rooms 
Lecture Rooms Utah Law 
Library Vacuum Cleaning 
Lighting Ventilation 
Manual Training Yermont Law 
Massachusetts Law Walls 

Museum Windows 

New Jersey Law Woodwork 


Architects’ Professional Practice 


AND 
MAIL 


CUT OUT 








Dear Sir:- 
find remittance of $1, for which 


Wm. George 


Bruce, Publisher 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Enclosed please 


FREE 


Wm. Geo. Br UuCe, Publisher 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


129 Michigan St. 





Send $1 for a year’s subscription to 
The American School Board Jour- 
nal and receive a FREE copy of 
**Bruce’s School Architecture ”’ 





send to my address the School 
Board Journal, one year, and 


copy of ‘‘ School Architecture. ”’ 
(Fourth Edition. ) 
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SILENT Giant 


x 


The 
Strongest Desk 
EVER 
MANUFACTURED 


NEVER AFFILIATED 
WITH ANY 
COMBINATION OR TRUST. 





BE A KICKER 


If you are not re- 
ceiving the School 
Board Journal regu- 
larly, just notify the 
Circulation Depart- 
ment, by postal or let- 
ter. Errors will occur 
and it is the publisher’s 
purpose to have them 
corrected promptly. 





The manufacturers 
of school furniture and 
manual training equip- 
ment and the dealers 
in school supplies who 
advertise in the School 
Board Journal are pro- 
ducers of the best and 
most up-to-date goods. 
Irresponsible advertis- 
ers cannot buy space in 
the Journal. Readers 
will avoid all chance of 
imposition by patroniz- 
ing advertisers in the 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 















THE 
SILENT GIANT 
Is 
SANITARY 
SHVIPLE 
DURABLE 
COMFORTABLE 
STRONG 
FULLY 
GUARANTEED 
FOR 
TWENTY 


HUDSON RIVER BY DAYLIct 





The Most Charming Island Water Trip 
on the American Continent. 


The Palace Steamers 


“HENDRICK HUDSON” 


“ROBERT FULTON” and “ALBANY” 
of the Hudson River Day Line. 
DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY. 
Leave New York, Desbrosses St, 8:40 A.M. 

New York, West 42d St., N.R., 9:00 A.M. 


New York, West 129th St., N R.,9:20 A.M. 
Albany, Hamilton St , 8:30 A. M. 


THE ATTRACTIVE ROUTE FOR SUMMER PLEASURE 
TRAVEL TO AND FROM 
The Thousand Islands and St. Lawrence River, 
The Catskill Mountains, 
eee and the Adirondacks, 
otel Champlain and the North, 
Niagara Falls and the West. 


TICKETS VIA DAY LINE ARE ON SALE 
AT ALL OFFICES. 


A trip on one of these famous steamers 
on the noblest stream in the country of- 
fers rare attractions. They are fitted up 
in the most elegant style, exclusively for 
passengers. Their great speed, fine orches- 
tras, spacious saloons, private parlors, and 
luxurious accommodations in every respect 
render them unexcelled. Handsomely ap- 
pointed dining rooms, with superior service, 
are on the main deck, affording an uninter- 
rupted view of the magnificent scenery for 
which the Hudson is renowned. 

Nors.—All first-class tickets reading over 
the New York Central & Hudson River 
R. R. and West Shore R. R., between New 
York and Albany, in either direction, are 
good for passage on these steamers, thus 
affording tourists an unequaled opportunity 
of viewing the magnificent scenery of the 
Hudson by daylight. 


Send 6 cents for copy of 
“Summer Excursion Book.” 


F. B. HIBBARD, E. E. OLCOTT, 
Gen'l Passenger Agent. Gen'l Manager. 
Desbrosses Street Pier, New York. 


BRUCE’S 
School Architecture 


Fourth Edition—Get a Copy 


School Board Journal 
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THE 


SCHOOL DESK 


THAT IS ABSOLUTELY 
SANITARY 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 


PETER & VOLZ, ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL. 


Holds she Temper and Temperature 
at 70 degrees for 


PUPIL. 


An even temperature 


PEDAGOGUE. PUBLIC. 


Det An even temperature | An even temperature 
keeps the pupil in bet- | enables the teacher to | saves fuel waste, con- 
ter health and comfort maintain better disci te red 
and consequently pro- etter disci- | sequently reduces tax- 
motes his class room | Pline and render more | es and thereby pleases 
work. i effective service. the public. 











The Johnson System 


Is an essential wherever artificial warming 
is a necessity. 


Now installed in hundreds of 
SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, COLLEGES, UNIVERSHIES, 
LIBRARIES, SCHOOL BOARD OFFICES. 


(HEALTH. FUEL. 
|} COMFORT. TIME. 
PROMOTES 4 activity. SAVES j agor. 

| HAPPINESS. MONEY 


Saves its own cost first and then earns money 
for the user. 











Ghe Johnson Service Co., 


DENVER. 


MILWAUKEE. BOSTON. PITTSBURG. 





In writing to advertisers please mention “ScnHoot Boarp JOURNAL.” 
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WOLFF PLUMBING GOODS — 55 YEARS OF QUALITY 


0 adhees- cacao investigation has determined that the old style cup, where the lips 
come in direct contact with it, is unsanitary. With our style Bubbling Cup, it is not neces- 
sary for the persons to put their lips to it, and even if they do so, germs, if present, are quickly 
washed away by the constant flow of water over the rim. The Bubbling Cup is the only 
Sanitary Public Drinking Fountain and cannot be too highly recommended for schools; its 
use will entirely eliminate the spread of disease from this source. 


Kansas and Michigan have already forbidden by law the use of the old style cup, and, 
no doubt, other states will quickly follow their example. 





ESTABLISHED 1855 


L. Wolff Manufacturing Co. 
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in a Large Public Park 


Sa iris! 


The McIntosh OPAQUE PROJECTOR 
which has received such a universal com- 
mendation. 


HAMRICK-TOBEY 


SANITARY PATENT DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


Sanitary, Economical, Cheap, Easily Attached, Durable. 
Can be used by any child. 


Complete with Rheostat for $60.00. 


It is right in every way ! 
For $40.50 our ‘‘Portable’’ is without a peer. 


Write for Circular No. 3, of the Opaque Projector. 


McINTOSH company -—— 


35 RANDOLPH ST. —— CHICAGO 


ROOFING )} Low Prices ST. LOUIS BELL FOUNDRY 
r Stuckstede & Bro., P , 
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of best quality Copper and Tin 
LAGKBOARDS 2735-2737 Lyon St.,cor. Lyach,St. Louis” 
MENEELY&CO. WATE, 


. BFL Tro ¢ 
The Old Reliable chime” 
THE MAIN BANGOR SLATE CO, jhe Old Reliable | cHus 
SELLERS BLDG. BANGOR, PA. Established SCH 
caate cat.’ B 


nearly 100 years ago. 











BRUCE’S LYMYER = 
School Architecture ae cna raeaarua 


Ss TEL rei 
Fourth Edition—Get a Copy Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnall, 


(Mention This Publication) 


Pure and Delicious..... 
HEALTH BEERS 


MALT TONICS, STOCK ALES 
and PORTER 


...[mperial Mineral Waters... 
Special ‘neee ————————— ee 
Mail Order Trade. FOX HEAD TRI LITHIA WATER 


Waukesha Imperial Spring Company 


WAUKESHA, WIS. 


No. 2 for Common Sink. Will fit all old plumbing. 





They regulate the flow under varying pressure. Flow can be 
shut off by swinging to wall. 


Thirty days’ trial, free. 
S. B. TOBEY, Wausau, Wis. 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHooL Boarp JOURNAL.” 
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SANITARY FOUNTAINS. 


One Hundred Bought for Local 
Schools. 


After testing out a number of other 
types of sanitary fountains offered by 
manufacturers, the city property com- 
mittee of the board of aldermen, de- 
cided that their own city of Springfield 
produced the best type of fountain on 
the markét—the Springfield Sanitary 
fountain, manufactured by a company 
of local men. It was decided to give 
the company a contract to furnish 100 
fountains at $10 each, 20 per cent. off, 
which would mawee the cost per foun- 
tain, $8. 

This was considered not only the most 
econdmical proposition offered, but also 
the best type of Sanitary drinking foun- 
tain for the public schools. Although,. 
the committee figured that it would 
take 153 to furnish every school build- 
ing completely, it was thought best to 
take-only 100 at this time. Fifty of 
these foumtains ,have been in use in 
the schools since last September, when 
an order was given the cempany. Dur- 
ing this length of time, the schod! au- 
thorities and committee have had an 
excellent opporunity to watch the foun- 
tains and detect any characteristics 
that were not satisfactory. So far they 
have proved to be as good as repre- 
sented. 

The testing of the various types6f 
sanitary fountains was placed in the 
hands of H. L. Dorman, schoolhouse 
agent, who set three styles'up jin his 
office for testing. wie aiso ‘went to 
Bdston to look at a number of foun- 
tains and at the request of the com- 
mittee was able ‘to give a complete re- 
port and description of* the fountains 
now on the market. It is not only a 
compliment to the Springfield company, M 
put the city of Springfield as well, 
tnat the city property committee should 
decide that this city had the best foun- 
tam made. 

C3arles J. O’Brien, agent of the 
board of health of Chicopee was the in- 
ventor of the fountain and it has 
been greatly improved since it was first 
brought out three years ago. When | pysin 
there was so much agitation against | coctig 
the germ-eovered. drinking cup used. in enced 
the public schools and the physicians! whtie 
gave opinions to.the effect that many | purea 
of the diseasés among school children! weait 
came from that cause, he began -to| crease 
think of some way to make q fountain | for en 
that would be absolutely sanitary. numba 

He finally bit upon a_ self-acting | creases 
fountain that would clean itself as the | 
person drank, would shut off the water 
automatically when the user. was 
through and would be so simple that 
it would bé set up by any person. The 
present fountain is the result of his 
work and subsequent improvements. Hector 

Briefly, it is a pipe arm extending} vey t 
from the water supply plpe that “is, 25s0ciat 
curved, The water is turned on by/| Of land 
pulling the arm down with the hand | necticut 
and the user plazes the mouth over | feet in E 
the bubbling water as it comes from, river and 
the fountain tip. The mouth does no?| The land 
touch the fountain, only the stream of 
water. These fountains -have been T 
placed in 80 cities and towns. in the Edwar 
New England states. street f 
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Superintendents and School Boards interested in 
Sanitary Drinking Fountains, should write for catalogue 
and full particulars to 

in 


INGLE Om 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 


School Poard Journal 





WHY SWALLOW GERMS? 


Such drinking cups as illustrated above are a great menace 
to public health, especially in the case of school children. They 
are disease spreaders and are in a great measure responsible for 
tuberculosis, diphtheria, sore throat, pneumonia and many other 
diseases. You would not drink out of such a cup—then why ask 
school children to. The glass tumbler is just as dangerous, for 
many lips come in contact with it every day. 


You Do Not Need to Take Any Chances 


The Sanitary Bubbling Cup Fountain, Clow Plate R-735, is 
the SAFE AND CLEAN WAY. It is made of Adamantose 
ware, which is very durable. The lips do not come in contact 
with the bubbling cup, and even if they should, the flow of water 
would wash any germs away. 

Public sentiment is being thoroughly aroused over this sub- 
ject, and the death knell of the common drinking cup has been 
sounded. Special literature on request. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 


Manufacturers of Sanitary School Fixtures, Including the 
Celebrated Clow Automatic Closets (Madden’s Patent) 


Harrison Street Bridge, Chicago 
WORKS: Chicago, Coshocton and Newcomerstown, Ohio 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Pittsburg Seattle Washington 
St. Louis Havana San Francisco 
Atlanta 
























New York 


Milwaukee 
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Cabinet Shop 
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Ask for Catalog No. 16, or Special Blue Prints 


GRAND RAPIDS HAND SCREW Co. 


628 N. Front Street, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





Benches and Vises 


for Manual Training Schools 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Manual Training Benches 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLES 
CASES AND GENERAL EQUIPMENT 





Steel Screw Vise 


MANUFACTURED BY CATALOGUE FREE 
C. Christiansen A. L. BEMIS, 
2219 Grand Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


. Worcester, Mass. 
Get our Catalog S Cypress St., ester, a 
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School Board Journal 


The Satisfaction Quality Gives 


is Worth Many Times the Price 
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The Name ORR & LOCKETT 
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System. 
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Orr & Lockett Hardware Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 
71-73 Randolph St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Abridged Instructor.. “ 
Practical Course ..Pitman 
Peer Oe sane ds Lippincott 


WRITING 
Shaylor & Shattuck's 


SEOGIO! . s k:0.0.0 oe 40s ¥e Ginn 
Shaylor's Vertical ... “ 
Ginn's Slant a 


Rickett'’s Modern ... “ 

Smith's Intermedial.. “ 

New Intermediate Writ- 
ing Series ....Macmillan 


Merrill's Vertical ...Merrill 
Merrill's Modern ee 
Writing Hour ...... S 


Round Rap. Writ..McNally 
Upright ™ 
Slocum's Graded ..Newson 
ADOGEES. 26s énei oé ” 
od ” 
Palmer Method ...Palmer 
Palmer Teachers’ 

MEOMOR) . cccsiacésn - 
Normal-Review Syst. Silv er 
WCOMOURD + 66s see0s 
Graphic Practical.Simmons 
Graphic Vertical .... “ 
Graphic Medial ...... - 
Common Sense (Ver.) “ 
Standard Vertical...Sower 
Popular Slant ...... “ 
Standard Free-hand.. “ 
Gilman's Renewable, 

Medial Slant or 

Vertical .. Thompson 
Gilman's Adjustable 

(with Free-Arm 

Manual) = 


Zaner’s Practice Books. 
bidtam bdeavnt Zaner 

Zaner's Compendiums = 

Zaner's Students’ Man- 


WOM occ PY 
Zaner’ s Teachers’ Man- 
Pe eee ey “« = 


Modern Pe nmanship 


ZOOLOGY. 


Jordan, Kellogg and 
Heath's Series ..Appleton 

Animal Series - 

Linville & Kelley's ..Ginn 


Beddard’s .... . Longmans 
French's Animal Ac 
GOVEEEE ccactés = 
Davenport's . .Macmillan 
Green@'@ «ames ees Lippincott 











Atlas 


1024.1026 Van 


“ Rand-McNally’s Prac- : aNS AT N. o* ic Sie 

“ tical Eng. Gram “urs s , l 
Buehler’s Modern Eng- ad ; F opment and Educa 

“ lish Gram........Newson MENTAL SCIENCE, ED: Bia . “ 


OFFICE AND FACTORY NOW LOCATED 

LOCATION IN OUR OWN BUILDING, 1024 - 1026 
VAN BUREN STREET. 

Without Question the Finest on the 

BLACKBOARD Market To-day. Send for a Sample 


BLACK or GREEN KRAOPLATE. 


JUST OFF THE PRESS. BRIM FULL OF 
CATALOG GOOD THINGS FOR THE SCHOOL. Low 


Net Prices Quoted. Send for Free Copy. 


School Supply Co. 


Buren Street CHICAGO 


AMERICAN MAPS FOR AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


THESE ARE THE LATEST AND BEST MAPS MADE 
No others equal to them. Size 40x 58 inches 


THE SET CONSISTS OF THE FOLLOWING 10 MAPS 
EASTERN HEMISPHERE, 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE, 
NORTH AMERICA, 
SOUTH AMERICA, 
JNITED STATES, 


EUROPE, 

ASIA, 

AFRICA, 
AUSTRALIA, 
BRITISH ISLES. 


State map of Ohio, New Jersey, Missouri, Delaware, Georgia, Michigan, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Indiana, Arkansas, Texas or California, may be substituted for British 
Isles or any other map in this set. The price of the complete set, in spring roller 


case, is $14.00. Freight paid by us. 


THE McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
4430 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

























IT HAS COME 
AN ALL STEEL RAPID ACTING VISE 


_-_——. 












Neater in Appearance, Lighter, Nonbreakable, 
More Easily Operated. Same triple nut and 
releasing mechanism as furnished in over 15,000 
Wilcox Cast Vises now in use. 


Don’t fail to see sample and get prices before 
you buy further supply. 







WILCOX MFG. CO., AURORA, ILL. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
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COLD METAL WORK 


Standard and Special Tables and Cases for all classes of trades, 
and College and School equipment. Catalogue on application, 
From factory to you. Factory prices. 


. ECONOMY Furniture excels in workmanship, material d 
is being introduced rapidly in High Schools. We have the ple " snip, an 
finish. THE BEST. 
‘ROSE ANVILS” 
and other requisites for this work. Write for our Catalog No 10. 


BENCHES, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
————_—— for All Grades 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
LARSSON ADJUSTABLE BENCHES 
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Inquire about Taylor-Sheftield Carving Tools 
and other specialties shown in Catalog 
No. 9 (sent on request). | 


CHANDLER & BARBER - Boston, Mass. 


WE MEET ALL REQUIREMENTS FOR 


CRAYONS 


This applies to Quality, Quantity and Variety. 
Antiseptic, Hygienic and Economic. 
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ee, oan en THE STANDARD CRAYON MFG. CO. 
2 WAGONER’S ODORLESS POWDER DISINFECTANT fails to destroy a DANVERS, MASS. 
#4 any foul ODOR or GERM in 20 seconds time. It is the only @a 


SUES 


heal 


PRACTICAL DISINFECTANT For School Room Use. It is abso- 
lutely odorless, cheap, and effective. One tablespoonful makes 
one gallon ready for use. -It is applied with a sprinkling can, by 


wh 
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#4 sprinkling the floors after the room is swept. Any ordinary 63 
w School Room can be thoroughly Disinfected in three minutes Le 
time, at a few cents cost. <x 


list 


Packed in 34 lb. wooden boxes $1.00,—-74 lb. boxes $2.00, also 
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v in 25 and 50 lb. pails, 25 cents per lb. In 125 and 250 lb. barrels, we THE MOST SATISFACTORY SCHOOL SUPPLIES and FURNITURE 
A at 22} and 20 cents per pound. Ask your SCHOOL SUPPLY Fy dont CES The “FLARAGAR” Line —— BS 
= HOUSE for it, in tanita, tay a Our extensive line includes ‘Everything for Schools,’’ Supplies, Furniture, Industrial 


Material and Kindergarten Goods. We offer to the Teacher, Director and Superintend- 
ent goods that are right in quality, interesting prices and prompt, reliable service. 


wee 






Bal] ey eevee 
SILAS 















0 SOLE : 
3 WAGONER’S DISINFECTANT co., MANUFACTURERS The NUMBER TEN CATALOGUE contains goods of true value and merit for schools WRITI 
na e : sthout every — oo a the most complete and is kept in advance of the schools’ require- 
Z one genuine withou i ments. Twenty-eight years of successful business experience enables us to serve you 
this address on package Knightstown, indians aT efficiently. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for Number Ten Catalogue. It is sent free. ana 
' er 
ae eee Zi A. FLANAGAN CO., 338 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. a bright 
ATLAS SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. E. W. A. ROWLES THE CAXTON CO. Fay | ae 
3 — nk for 
Pale ele dnedned eds rere TSS ree eS - ete,, wh 
YUN KAT AI EE: D ends 
| = scho 
‘ , om : 
DANN’S NOISELESS ERASER A Competent Teacher of Isaac “syst 
The only sewed Eraser made. It is made en-|| | itman Shorthand for Educational | Barbour’s Tablet Ink is the Best, Cheapest tery Ts 
tirely of felt, and so constructed that it positively Institution in Boston, Mass. - the Most Convenient Ink for — much, Vv 
holds its shape. It is imitated but not equalled, / ‘Acc tienlare Joes not gum or corrode pens. aD cold wate 
It is used in the public shocks of the leading Address full particulars to made up when needed. For sale by all cate 
cities, and is purchased by the U. 8. Government. ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, School Supply Houses, or — 
SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST 31 Union Square, New Yorx The Barbour Tablet Ink Co. GEORG 
Write for my catalog. It describes and shows Evansville, Ind 2 
prices on the most complete line of School ’ : dl 931 
Goods sold by any one house. — 


E. W. A, ROWLES | FOURTH EDITION OF 
ee jonects ano COLLEGES" BRUCE’S SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 


; MOOLS J Sch 
A 233-235 Market St., CHICAGO NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHooL BOARD JOURNAL.” Fo 
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MANUAL TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


HIGHEST 

















QUALITY 


Our Motto is: 


IN THE 


The Best is None Too Good! 


WORLD 








“Oliver’’ No. 144 Jointer 
Length of Knife 6 in. 


“Oliver’’ No. 53 Motor Head Speed Lathe Specially made for schools 


Made either with or without Carriage 





“Oliver’’ No. 17 Band Saw 


“Oliver’’ No. 116 M. T. Bench 
We make the most complete line of Modern Manual Training Tools ever presented to 


Educational Institutions. Investigate to-day by sending for Catalog M. 


OLIVER MACHINERY CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Branch Offices in NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SEATTLE, LOS ANGELES 
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GODER-HEIMANN 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Publishers of the New KUHNERT- 

RELIEF-LIKE-WALL MAP. 

The best and largest Physical Map — 
Relief Globes— Reliefs. 
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Kusteite<S\ [MPORTANT NOTICE 


WRITING FLUID POWDER <2 


This Powder makes a Writing Fluid 
equal to any sold in liquid form. Writes 
a bright blue; turns a permanent black. Will 
not fade like the ordinary inks. It is the ideal 
ink for Banks, Offices, Business Colleges, 
ete., where the best grade of inkis required. 

“JUSTRITE’’ BLACK INK POWDER makesa 
very good ink for ordinary letter writing or com 
mon schoo! use. NO FREEZING; NO BREAKAGE OR 
LEAKAGE; No Freicut To Pay. 

vUsTRITE™ COLD WATER PASTE POWDER. 
This Powder makes a very good substitute for Li 
brary Paste, costing only about one-fourth as 
Much. Will not spoil; can be mixed as needed in 
cold water; no cooking necessary, Put up in sealed 
packages, Special inducements to School Boards 
and users of large quantities. 


A great opening to make money! Have 
you seen our best grade blackboard cloth? 
There is nothing like it in the world, the 
best writing surface you ever saw. Will 
wear for years and give perfect satisfac- 
tion. Show it to your customers and notice 
what they say. We guarantee they will 
purchase every time. Send for a sample, 
examine it, test it, and see how pleased 
you will be. Tack it up on the wall, any 
size you want, three and four feet wide and 
thirty-six feet long, all in one piece. Cus- 
tomers that used to order by the yard now 
order inten andtwenty-five rolllots. When 
you see it you will wonder why you did not 
write before. Don’t forgetit. Send fora 
sample at once. Llustrated catalogue will 
tell you allabout the goods we manufacture. 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 


20-22-24 Vesey St., 
New York 


Prepared by 


GEORGE MANUFACTURING CO. (7::.) 
2931 W. HARRISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


i 


BRUCE’S 
School Architecture 


Fourth Edition—Get a Copy 








School Board Sournal 


CLEANER 
FLOORS 


LESS 
COST 


NO DUST 
in the Air 


NO DUST 
left on the Floor 


6,500 SCHOOLS 
USE NOTHING ELSE 





Cleaning a 60-desk room in eight minutes 


The reservoir is filled with our cleaning fluid or with plain kerosene. 


The light row of center tufts is kept just moist enough with our cleaning fluid or with 
plain Kerosene to wipe your floor clean and leave it dry with no wet spots on the floor. 


Kerosene makes the best cleaning fluid on earth. 


ant, even exterminating moths. 


it is a powerful disinfect- 


This method will not oil nor darken the floor. It 


leaves the floor brighter, cleaner, firm and smooth. 


COST ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR PER 1,000 SQUARE FEET 


SS baier 
Oe OIL tT MS AOR LER YC A 
j PPTs hak he ne 
TRADE MARK 





Something MORE than a brush 


30 Days’ 
Free Trial 


SENT ON APPROVAL EXPRESS PREPAID 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 


131 Sycamore Street 


ARE YOU INTERESTED in Blackboard 
Outline Maps, Blackboard Music 
Charts, Bulletin Boards, or any kind 
of line work on blackboard material? 


If you are, remember that we have the 
most efficient equipment for this class of 
work in existence. Every line is laid by an 
expert draftsman. Every article is guaran- 
teed correct in scholarship, and perfect in 
workmanship and material, Every order is 
shipped prepaid, and sold at a single profit. 
17 Universities and Colleges, representing 
29 States, have been placed on our order 
book since Jan. 1, 1910. Write us before 
you buy. 


HARRY N. PRATT 
50 Wieting Block, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


PRIZE OFFERED FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL PLANS. 


The Centralia, Wash., School 
Board invite architects to submit 
plans for a high school building to 
be erected on the unit plan on a site 
140 x 280 feet, with streets on east, 
south and west sides, and alley on 
north side. 
of the lot are the short sides and an 
east front or main entrance is de- 
sired. The first unit is to accommo- 
date 500 pupils with 12 class rooms, 


laboratory rooms, auditorium seat- | 


ing 1,000, with main floor on first 
floor above basement, building to be 
equipped with fan, steam heating and 
ventilating system, vacuum cleaning 
system, with modern plumbing on 
each floor, including basement. The 
cost of the first unit, including 
heating, plumbing and cleaning 
systems, is not to exceed $75,000. 
For the plans which are accepted a 
prize of $25.00 will be paid in addi- 
tion to the usual architect’s commis- 
sion on the contract price. Address, 


EOWLE'S BUILDING SPECIFICATIONS 


valuable for the use of School Boards, 
Masons, Carpenters and Contractors. 
By mail 25 cents. 





For sale by 


THE FOWLE PRINTING CO. 
MILWAUKEE, Wis, 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHooL BOARD JOURNAL.” 


The east and west sides | 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





WE BUILD 
SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE 
CATALOGUES 


TAKING THE DETAIL WORK 
OFF BUSY SHOULDERS 


SCHAUM 


Engraving & Printing Co. 
Clark Engraving Co. 


MILWAUKEE 


ONLY ONE BEST 


‘McDonald Business Institute 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


For twenty-three years the McDonald 
| Business Institute has been advertised 
throughout the Northwest. We have been 
rewarded for our advertising, by having a 
large and thoroughly enterprising institu- 
| tion, in which we are preparing hundreds 

of young people for the business office. 
We teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Type- 
| writing, Mathematics, Commercial w 
and Penmanship. 


| BEGIN AT ANY TIME 
Catalogue Free 


Address Moc Donald Business Institute 
Matthews Bullding, 
307 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Successors to 
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S =, We Ct a ' =e f « WZ The names given below are those of the leading and most 

E xy, iG reliable School Supply Houses in the United States, 
i None other can receive a place inthis Directory. Every. 

thing required in or about a school house may be secured 

promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering 

from these Firms. 









ANATOMICAL MODELS CRAYONS—DUSTLESS. GAMES. American Seating Co..N. Y., Ch’'go N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co..., 


St. Louts 
Anatomical Laboratory of Chas. American Crayon Co.Sandusky, O. Improved Shuffle Board Co..... ne Supply Co..Phila. IL. Wolff Mnfg. Co........ Chicago 
H. Ward ...... Rochester, N. Y. Standard Crayon Mfg. Co...... 0 seseeeeeees Grand Rapids, Mich. Haney School Furn. Co........ Jas. B. Clow & Sons...... Chicago 
ce Danvers, Mass. phen cess: pais Rapids, Mich. Lewis & Kitchen.........Chicago 
APPARATUS—GENERAL. (Dealers. ) GLOBES. ee ee eae tnt SCHOOL BLAN 
American Seating Co.N.Y.&Ch’so Binney & Smith........... nw. y, Peckham, Little & Co...... N.Y. w.W. A. Rowles.......--Chicago Peckh Re 
MeConnell Sch, Sup. Co....Phila. American Seating Co..N. Y., Ch’go Harry N. Pratt....Syracuse, N. Y. Goder-Heimann Co Chicago ST. Saree @, OO. o.oo N. Y 
Columbia Sch. Sup. Co......... N. Y. Bilieate Book Siate Go.N.y. American Seating Co. .N_Y., Ch’go Ww. & A. K. Johnston....Chicago eteceen, “gettng Co... Scam " 
ceceseceeeceseesees Indianapolis Bagle Pencil Co N. Y. McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila. 4 J Nystrom & Co ‘...Chica ° on ae Supply Co. -Phila. 
BW. A. Rowles........- Chicago McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phita. Haney School Purn. Co: ...-.7 4 Rand, McNally & Ge.....Chleage A. J. Mysteem...... cmienee 
Goder-Heima i seeese CT Tos wane Me ht oS tec ees ee we . ; ttt teseeeees c 
- oe eee re a@g0O Haney School Furn. Co........ Columbia School Supply Co. A. Flanagan Co. bxeee «en Chicago A. Flanagan Co...... Chics 
A. H. An ws C Vi ace ws cece Grand Rapids, Mich. A. H. Andrews Co.......- Chicago LL, A. Murray & C 2g0 
M. H. EB. Beckley........ Chicago Columbia School Supply Co.... wai A eet en anarons. Ina. Mm. B. OB. Beckley. ......« Chicago = . th Kilbourn, Wis, 
pAb au Do0s 00 Indianapolis, Ind. 4” J" Ny; ae lL. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis SCHOOL FURNITUR 
b A. J. Nystrom........--. Chicago , Ss. E, 
APPARATUS—SCIENTIFIC E. Ww. SR. os ines « Chicago Giaer-Heimann Co. ..... Chicago Moore Mfg. Co...Springfield; Mo. American Seating Co..N. Y., Ch'go 
Ward's Natural Science Est..... A Wipmeman Co... oc.sec. Chicago Ww 
cccccecececess -ReOChester, N. Y. A. H. Andrews Co........Chicago ne ee es ess Guieaie MINERALS. + SE “ ¥. 
. 3 sckley 4 . Flanagan Co.......--- a 7 . e Co. 
eo ee pe one ae Si N. Y. ¥. » Em y yee hicago A  Anérews Co....;... Chicago Chas. H. Ward, ............ nt tenet e tees nee e ence ees Toledo, © 
‘Indianapolis, Ind. Moore Mf co. Sorinefeld, Mo. M- H._E. Beckley........ Chicago 189 West Ave., Rochester, N. Y. Columbia School Supply Co.... 
aoe sees g. ©O...Springteid, Mo. 1, A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. ge eee te es Indianapolis, Ind. 
Cc. “i. Stoelting CO. ccccces Chicago : PERA CHAIRS. Peabody School F 
Goder-Heimann Co. ..... Chicago CRAYONS—WATER COLOR. ore Mfg. Co....Springfeld, Mo. pecknam, Little & Co...... i ear ces -e-Bo, Manchenen ial 
Binney & Smith............ N. Y. GYMNASIUM APPARATUS. American Seating Co..N. Y., Ch’'go Haney School Furn. Co... . 
ARCHITECTS—SCHOOL. Am, Crayon, Ce...,.:OnOGSRy, Oo eee Ce nat Leute HeNey School Furs. Go... | esarease a. Grand Rapida. Mich 
Geo. W. Ashby..........-- Chicago Prang Ed. Co....N. Y. & Chicago “T° edar g. Co....5t. Lou ; ooooss ces Grand Rapids, Mich. F W. A. Rowles......... Chicago 
Peabody School Furniture Co. Sears, Roebuck & Co.....¢ 
BELLS—MANUFACTUBERS. DEAFENING QUILT, HEATING AND VENTILATING  ........... No. Manchester, Ind. A. Flanagan Co. +..-.. +. Ce 
Meneely & Co..Waterviiet, N. Y. Samuel Cabot ............ Boston ENGINEERS. . W. A. Rowles......... Chicago A. H. Andrews Co........Chicagy 
Cincinnati Bell Foundry Deas to's OERENPECTANTS Lewis & Kitchen......... Chicago os = oo Ba a4 )9 one. = or Beckley . .Chicago 
«ewan ahd}? 4052 006 incinnati, O SINFECTANTS. American Foundry & Furnace Co. ef . E. Beckley........Chicago L. A. Murray & Co.. Kilbourn, W 
St. Louis Bell Fdry.St. Louis, Mo. wagoner’s Disinfectant Co..... weil Waele a Pioomington. , weere eee --Sprinefield, Mo. Moore Mfg. Co... Springfield, Mo 
i i MR Ness 5 s.emseis Knightstown, Ind. Pec ammon On cee ncinna ASTE-POWDER. 1p 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co Phila . my “D“ ‘Columbus Htg. & Vtg. Co.....-+ " George Mfg. Co Chicago ee Sera 
B. W. A. Rowles........-Chicago DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- — _ «++seererseersres ees cates 7 Nee. sili — ig i ‘Mate aa +n 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. .Uhicago MENT. INKS. : — Hi: N. Pratt... ne a 
American Seating Co. N.Y. Ch’go Orr & Loc : Standard Paper Co.........., oad eentine ‘Goan an ee 
A. H. Andrews &,, Vee. Sadearre Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co...Chicago parpour Tablet = Oss cccee ig “ane sseeet neues Milwaukee, Wis. American Seating Co..N. Fee a z0 
. -. urr. & Co.Kilb . Wis. DOMESTIC SCIENCE S 1 vansville, nd. . : : oo 248 8s any, y 
ee ee o Geo. M Clark - Co - pho George Mfg Co......-ee6- Chicago J gee yong Gelembta Senest tenn wes - Phila 
BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSITION “°” ~: ‘ Ge LO. + eee nice os. xon Crucible Co........ ’ . Supply Co.... 
aseeeseneesus Indis 
N. ¥. Silicate Book Slate Cdé.N.Y. DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLES. DK WHILE. Macte Penal oes ty. N Peabody School ‘Furniters att 
Harry N. Pratt....Syracuse, N. Y. &. H. Sheldon & Co..... Chicago Sauires Ink Well Co.Pittsburg, Pa. rperhard Faber......- 3. T Clte cect c tte No. Manchester, Tad. 
McConnel? Sch. Supply Co..Phila. gr lorew es eee Coe eee. UCDO = ¥Y Haney School Fur . 
trand Rapids Hand Screw Co... y urn. Ce. .s scan 
Haney pene Dee. Bee nan iaien Orr & Lacienii Grand Rapids, Mich. ‘*****: Ia., and Evansville, Ind PENCIL SHARPENERS. re *eip rasan — Rapid Mich 
Colsinibia ‘Schoo! he. . rr & Lockett Hdw. Co...Chicago KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. FS, Set, S Sac eener. ere aa McNally . — ‘aan 
2 Wok Row Indianapolis Ind. DRAWING SUPPLIES. Milton-Bradley, Co. ...Springfield fagle Pencil Co One city A. Flanagan y,& Co. ....Chileage 
Bes 06 0400 0 CaZO Binney & Smith............N. Y. ™ Bs ROWS. 2c ccccs Chicago wpberhard Faber........ J J . Andrews Co oa 
American ‘Seating Go. N.¥. Ch’go Toarle Pencil Co..-. s+ =: N.Y; thomas Charles Co.......Chicago jos. Dixon Crucible Conc...) M. H. E. Beckley ‘Chloe 
» A, TEAY . cccee ourn. \ ii on iam Paes DO eee eR ae ND ee i, ok aa Thomas es 
Good’ Paint C0... +--+ +-: Buses Windsor & Nowion’)-°-..-.N. Y.  paBORATORY FURNITURE. pW.’ x. Howie”, WeyNad, Uy A. Murray © Co. Kcibnairn Wh 
A. Flanagan Co......-.-. EE, - ic0 Gale ness? Jersey City, N. J. Economy Drawing Table Co. L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbou Moore Mfe Co...Snringfleld. Mo 
A. H. Andrews Co Chicago 7 ourn, WI8. Scars, R 
: : Rs eseee oN é Milton Bradley Co.......eceees «= eee erenseserseseress Toledo, ‘o. Sears, Roebuck & Co.....Chicago 
M: H. EB. Beckley........ Chicago eta ere “ter, Springfield, Mass, Columbia School Supply Co. PEN MANUFACTURERS. SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
* Standard Crayon Mfg. Co...... «= cveseeeeseees ndianapolis, Ind. Esterbrook Steel P fe. . . . ° 
BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL nd... e eee Danvers. Mass. American Seat. Co..N.Y. & Ch’'go Eagle Pencil a Tr. city N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co....8t. Louts 
SLATE. American Crayon Co. Sandusky, O. A. H. Andrews Co........ Chicago Lewis & Kitchen. ..........cces 
BJ. Johnson... sane. NOW York Economy Drawing Table Co. ... Cc. H. Stoelting Co........ Chicago oe CHEMICAL _ :-:::: Chicago, Kansas City, Mo 
. Se secen .. 600660000000609 096000 oledo, O. 18. . 
.+++--Worth Bldg., Easton, Pa. Columbia School Supply Co.... LANTERN SLIDES. Columbia a ae Co SKELETONS. 
Keenan Structural] Slate Co.... sewer seeenses Indianapolis, Ind. McIntosh Stereopticon Co., Dept. «sw see ee ee eeees tadlanapelia, tne Anatomical Laboratory of Chas. 
ee geconevasececes Bangor, Pa. Prang Ed. Co...... Ts et WED. - Ds cecudgcevesensseeses Chicago C. H. Stoelting Co....... Chicago [ Ward ...... Rochester, N. Y. 
Main- “Bangor Slate Co.Bangor, Pa. Devoe, Dept. 5.....N. Y., Chicago ¢. H. Stoelting Co....... Chicago STOVES-SCHOO 
(Dealers. ) A. Flanagan ei rescctees Chicago PLASTER CASTS. ’ =" L. 
Peckham, Little & Co.......  y,. Thomas Charles Co....... Chicago LATHES. C. Hennecke Co..Milwaukee, Wis. °° M. Clark & Co...... Chicago 
seen ge agg = elentogagg DRINKING FOUNTAINS. a Begs ana PLUMBING FIXTURES— TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
ane 00 urn ‘oO. br Oliver Machinery Bin ceoccevese > _ : 
y "Grand Rapids, Mich. SPrinsfield Sanitary Fountain eet Speen Grand Rapids, Mich SCHOOL. Teachers’ Exchange ...... Boston 
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WHEN YOU WRITE PLEASE MENTION THE SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL’S DIRECTORY. 


STERBROOK’S STEEL PENS, °° ‘We tate pecs cepecnty sdspted tor erm 


either style and all of first-class quality. — 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN CoO., °° “Onn STREET, NEW yor 


WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 











Ask your stationer 
for ee 
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WE CUT THE PRICE 


WITHOUT SACRIFICING QUALITY 








We Sell School Desks at Actual Cost to Produce, Adding 
Only One Small Margin of Profit, and Guarantee Them to 
Last a Lifetime and to Give Satisfaction All the While 


THE ILLUSTRATION SHOWS A SAMPLE OF OUR SIMPLEX SCHOOL DESK 
WHICH IN THE VARIOUS SIZES SELLS AT $1.55, $1.65 AND $1.75, 
THE LOWEST PRICES EVER QUOTED ON SCHOOL DESKS. 


PRICES ON ALL OTHER SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES EQUALLY LOW 


SEND FOR OUR SCHOOL FURNITURE CATALOG 


The materials used in the construction of Simplex School Desks 
are carefully selected and of the very best obtainable quality. Woods 
are the best grade hard maple, thoroughly seasoned and kiln dried; 
the back and seat woods are finished natural maple color, while tops 
are stained arichcherry. The castings are graceful in design and handsome 
finished. The half rounded shape of desk standards is a feature which 
gives the greatest strength possible to obtain in a casting of any shape or form, and 
Simplex Desks Are Noise- besides, no old or scrap iron enters into the castings, but instead only the best 
less and Strong, Simple and * ’ f_(© adapted grades of new pig iron are used and a sufficient quantity of that to 
Mendceme in Design end: F yey S insure desk against breakage. The seat hinge is a vital point in school desks. 

Finish 2 Swe Aas We claim for the Simplex hinge that it is the simplest, most durable and practical 

SWI. ©) , noiseless hinge made. 

y Cs SCHOOL DESKS ARE USUALLY SOLD THROUGH AGENTS who receive 

c from 15 to 4214 cents per desk commission, which of course is added to the price of 

the desk. WE HAVE NO AGENTS, hence if you pay more than the price we ask 

for any article of school furniture or supplies you pay too much, the additional 

amount indicating one of two things, either an unreasonable profit or more expensive 
manufacturing and selling methods. 


ASK TO SEE SAMPLES OF OUR DESKS BEFORE BUYING ELSE- 
BINDING QUALITY GUARANTEE. WHERE AND COMPARE STYLES, QUALITIES AND PRICES. 


We guarantee Simplex Desks to be the equal of the very best and most 
durable desks made, regardless of price. 

We guarantee safe delivery. 

We guarantee to save you money. 

We guarantee to satisfy you thoroughly or return your money and pay 
freight charges both ways. 

We guarantee to replace free of charge at any time any breakage due 
to defective construction or materials. There is no time limit to our 


guarantee. WE GUARANTEE SIMPLEX DESKS TO LAST A 
LIFETIME AND TO GIVE SATISFACTION ALL THE WHILE. 


BUILD YOUR NEW SCHOOLHOUSE THIS SUMMER 


YOU WILL SAVE MONEY AND REDUCE YOUR TAXES BY BUYING 
THE MATERIALS FROM SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 


We can furnish everything needed and save you money on every single item, from 
the plans and specifications to the last coat of paint and varnish. Whether you use our 
building plans and specifications or not, the amount we save you On your schoolhouse 
by furnishing you strictly high grade lumber, lath, shingles and other building mate- 
rials, as well as nails, hardware, paint, varnish, etc., at the very lowest wholesale prices, 
will go a long way toward paying for the construction of your building. 

We will furnish complete plans, specifications and itemized bill of materials, together 
with our quotation on all materials required for the schoolhouse shown in this adver- 
tisement or for any shown in our School Furniture Catalog, for $1.00, or we will quote 
you price on special pluns made according to your own ideas on receipt of a rough 
sketch showing the kind of building you want, together with a letter stating how much 
your school board is authorized to spend for the building. The schoolhouse shown 
herewith is only one of several plans which we can furnish at this extremely low 
price. The balance are shown in our School Furniture Catalog. Send for it. 

If you are not a member of the school board you will confer a favor on every tax 
payer interested if you will send this advertisement to some member of the board. 
We can save them money. If you are interested send for our School Furniture 
Catalog, also Building Materials Catalog. They are free for the asking. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK énicaco A = 


For Other Schoolhouse Plans See School Furniture Catalog. 























This wonderful desk offer is only a sample of what we 
oa Will save you throughout our entire line of School Furniture 
f and Supplies, whether you want one or a dozen desks, 
recitation seats, teachers’ desks, chairs, or any kind of 
furniture, equipment or supplies used in a schoolroom. 
If you are not a member of a school board you will confer 
a favor on us as well as on your locality in general by re- 
ferring this advertisement to some member of the board. 





If you are a school trustee you need our School 


Furniture Catalog No. 71842. Send for it today—NOW. 














In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoon BoArD JOURNAL.” 








HOME AND SCHOOL 


UNITED IN 


Widening Circles of Inspiration and Service 


By MARY VAN METER Grice, President of Philadelphia 
League of Home and Schoo! Associations. 





With Prefatory Notes 


By ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN, United States Commissioner of Education. 
And MARTIN GROVE BRUMBAUGH, Superintendent of Philadelphia Schools. 


Mailing Price, 60 cents. Postage Stamps accepted. 

















A book of inspiration and practical suggestion for Home and Schoo! Associations, 
Parent-Teacher Clubs, Women's Clubs, Mothers’ Clubs, Citizens’ Associations, Fathers, 
Mothers, Teachers, Social Workers, and all persons interested in furthering a closer 
co-operation between home and school, and a larger use of schoo! buildings. 


Published bv CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 
614 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA 


































Something New in Drawing Studies 
A GRADED COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 
FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


Designed by Edmund Ketchum 


These drawings have been planned especially for the busy teacher. They offer a 
practical means of presenting to the class a series of mechanical drawings which 
develop the idea of how Working Drawings are made, of accurate measuring, neatness 
and good arrangement. No models or solids are needed and the objects are such as 
can be made with few tools. These drawings make mechanical drawing practical in 
schools where it has heretofore been prohibitive because of a lack of just such explicit 

- lessons as are found in this course. 


Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight and Nine 


PER SET, 25 CENTS 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO., Springfield, Mass. 
BOSTON NEW YORK 
CHICAGO: 

Thomas Charles Company 


PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
KANSAS CITY: 

Hoover Bros., Agents 
418 E, 9th St. 


PROGRAM CLoOckE: s&s 


Complete Automatic Program Bell Ringers with Selfwind- 
ing or Keywinding Master Clocks. Also Secondary Clocks 
for various departments. State fully what is desired and 
re mr Ome mer, £ $ $$ ¢ ¢ $ § 8 $i st ( 


H. M. ELDRED, Maker, 819 Pabst Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 
You can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when 
it is sharp. 
When it is not — and lead dulls it very quickly 
break the lead. 
Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act 
just the same. 
That is one reason for the failure of many machines. 
They are not practical. 
We claim that ours is practical and would like to have 
you try them. 
Price $3.50. Send for descriptive circular. 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


80 Wabash Ave. 





it will 





GRADUATES WITH HIGHEST HONORS 


No Hinge 
to Break 


No Cork 
to Lose 


Boy Proof 


a Dust Proof 
ORNAMENTAL SUBSTANTIAL ECONOMICAL 


The two sizes we make will fit various 
size holes in desk. 


Get our descriptive circular which contains 
testimonials that speak for themselves. 


U.S. INKWELL CO., Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Evansville, Ind. Des Moines, Iowa 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHooL BoarD JOURNAL.” 
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HAHL PNEUMATIC CLOCK 
PROGRAM SYSTEM 


wae | The one that gives 








a 


perfect service without 
; | tinkering or coaxing. 
The Air and Gravity 


clock. Operation costs nothing, maintenance 
next to nothing. 





A Secondary Clock 





Although higher in price, it was adopted 
over all others by 


! 
DeKalb, I1l., State Normal. 
} 
| 
i 





Elgin, I1l., High School. 

Green Bay, Wis., High School. 
Madison, Wis., High School. 
Waukegan, Ill., High School. 
Cleveland City Normal. 

Anderson, Ind., High School. 

Peru, Ind., High School. 

Lebanon, Ind., High School. 
Hutchinson, Kas., High School. 
Two Wisconsin Normal Schools, etc. 


There is a Reason for it. 


| We can install systems in old 
' school buildings without disfigure- 
ment. Can operate with ease and 


, _} certainty any desired program. 
Master Clock 


Send for Illustrated Booklet just out 


Hahi Automatic Clock Co. 


1328 First National Bank Building, Chicago. 


Pacific Coast: 
111 New Montgomery St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Eastern Office: 
103 Park Ave. 


Factory: 
2644-48 N. Maplewood Av., 
i New York. 


Chicago. 


The BRADLEY WATER COLORS 





This is our New B1 long box, eight pans of semi-moist colors. Retail Price 25 Cts. 
BRADLEY NEW TINTED DRAWING AND CONSTRUCTION PAPERS 
Are made in 18 beautiful colors. Send for Sample Book and Prices. 
KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES — Complete Outfits, Furniture, Gifts, 
General Materials and a full line of Kindergarten Books. 
Hand Work Materials—Reeds, Raphia, Weaving Yarn,etec. Brown's Famous Pictures. 
Northwestern Agents of Milton Bradley Co. 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPAN 80-82 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


t® Send for 100 Page Catalogue, Free. 


SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 
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Squires No. 8 Inkwell Squires No. 1 Inkwell 


Undoubtedly our flush Inkwells are the best on the market and more extensively used 
than any others. Our No.8 fits the same size hole as does our No. 3, but holds about 50% 
more ink and is generally preferred on that account, is finished in bronze but will nickle 
when so ordered. 

Our No.1 or “Fit any hole Inkwell,’’ will fit perfectly any hole from 1% inches to 
2 inches in diameter. It is made of Opal Glass, has an ornamental cap and cork stopper, 
is air tight and very neat. 

They are easily put on the desk and by using the templet which we furnish free of 
charge, you will always have a perfect fit. 

See last month’s journal for other styles. Write for illustrated circular and prices. 


SQUIRES INKWELL CoO., - - - Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Style No. 2— Secondary Clock. 


Patented. - 


Antique Oak, Cherry or Walnut 
or Spun Brass. 


Supt.’P. A. Allan of Bluffton, Ind., 
in a recent letter says, ‘the further 
fact that your system has proved 
so perfectly satisfactory, in my 
Opinion shuts out all your competi- 
tors from consideration.”’ 


“A Frick clock that I installed in 
another school worked so well that 
Iam desirous of seeing what you 
ean do for this school.”’ 


Supt. E. F. Schall of West Liberty, 
Ia., bought another clock and then 
wrote: 

“We have received and installed 
the clock and are well pleased with 
‘4, 


We can verify dozens of such ex- 
periences by letters on file. 


The Frick Master, Program anv 
Secondary Clocks 





Above cut shows four program 
one minute interval machine, which 
is Self-Winding and operated by 
Master Clock but enclosed in sep- 





used 
, 50% 
ickle 


as to 
per, 


pe of 


Pa. 
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Dial, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 18 and 24 inches. 



















R. W. Paltridge & Co. 
88 La Salle Street 
Chicago, Ill. 





ART EDUCATION 


FOR 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


A Text Book for High School use 
covering a full four years’ course. 
Thoroughly illustrated with many plates 
and illustrations in black and white and 
color, and containing chapters on 


PICTORIAL REPRESENTATION ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 
PERSPECTIVE DRAWING DESIGN 

FIGURE AND ANIMAL DRAWING HISTORIC ORNAMENT 
CONSTRUCTIVE DRAWING ART HISTORY 





Price, per copy, $1.25. For further 
information, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


NEW YORK 







378 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


We have all kinds of medals but wish you to remember that— 


The Frick clock is the pioneer and has had the test of twenty years’ experience. 

It is in every State in the Union, Canada and Mexico, and many foreign countries (lists on application). 
They are installed in Rural, Grade and High Schools, Academies, Normals and Universities. 

Nearly as many Frick clocks in constant use in schools as the total of all other makes. 


More variety of clocks to meet various needs and prices and all varieties are the best of their kind, 
therefore are equally guaranteed in workmanship. 


arate case. 





The factory, sales offices and other branches in various parts of the country furnish complete dia- 
grams and instructions or figure installations at cost. 


Only the best grade of primary batteries or storage cells are recommended to insure long life. 


FRED FRICK CLOCK CO., Waynesboro, Pa. 


P. J. Hertz 
775 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 





Cc. E. Cook Elec. Co. 
298 North Avenue 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


A. E. Daugherty 
708 Penn. Avenue 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


The Stamford Electric Clock System 


THE CHOICE OF MR. THOMAS A. EDISON FOR 
TIMING HIS DELICATE LABORATORY EXPERIMENTS 

















A MODERN CLOCK SYS- 
TEM WITH A SELF- 
WINDING MASTER 
CLOCK, SIMPLE AND 
ACCURATE SECONDARY 
CLOCKS WITHOUT 
SPRINGS OR DELICATE 
ADJUSTMENTS, AND A 
PROGRAM TRANSMIT- 
TER WITH NO LOOSE 
PINS OR CONTACTS 





Write for Bulletin 108 and List of 


Self-Winding Master Clock Recent Installations 


with Pilot Secondary 
and Indicator 


Engineering Electric Mfg. Co., inc. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


In writing to advertisers pleas2 mention “ScHoot Board JOURNAL.” 











A NOTABLE VICTORY 


THE RECENT STATE ADOPTION 


in California of 


Stepping Stones to Literature 





OTABLE because public opinion in California 

is aroused over the text-book question. 
They want better texts than they have been hav- 
ing. Books ‘selected this year, therefore, had to 
stand searching criticism. Stepping Stones to 
Literature stood the test and were adopted. 
(Books IV and V.) 











HIS series gives a better idea of the world’s 
great literature, and more of it, than can be 
found anywhere else in the same space. 

They are not only the most interesting read- 
ers ever published but they are also excellent in 


their technique, perfectly graded and delightfully 
illustrated. 












Write for further information 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


New York Boston Chicago 

























The Wentworth-Smith Arithmetics 


A New Series by 
George Wentworth and David Eugene Smith. 


New Elementary Arithmetic 


A thoroughly modern, sensible, and highly practical book, 
with a profuse drill in the fundamentals. 


Complete Arithmetic 


In this book the treatment is strictly topical. It provides 
an unusually well-balanced course in arithmetic, with many 
genuine applications of arithmetic to the American life of to-day. 
The complete arithmetic is also issued in a two-volume form. 


Oral Arithmetic (Just Published) 


Used with any text from the fifth to the eighth grades, the 
Oral Arithmetic keeps the fundamental operations in constant 
use, increases in accuracy and effectiveness the study of arith- 
metic and doubles the pupil's interest in his work. 


Prince’s Practical English Grammar, 
for the Upper Grades 


By John Tilden Prince. 


This book presents in the simplest form only those facts of language 
which have a direct bearing upon certain practical results. By the 
method used the pupil discovers in his own speech the differences be- 
tween good and bad usage so that rules develop unconsciously. Through 
a discriminating selection of facts to be learned, careful presentation, 
and abundant practical applications of the facts and principles acquired, 
grammar becomes in the most natural way a usable and a well-used 
tool of expression. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus’~ San Francisco 





Warren’s Elements of Agriculture 











AN IDEAL BOOK FOR 


HIGH SCHOOLS AND READING CIRCLES 





It is a new book by an author who is in especially close touch 
with the general agricultural situation. It contains a compre- 
hensive treatment of the essential features of agricultural 
work. It is brief (434 pages) and condensed, yet so carefully 
has the plan been worked out and so attractively has the 
subject matter been presented that the book is most interest- 
ing reading. It is an ideal book for high schools, reading 
circles, and general readers. 





ALREADY ADOPTED IN 


SCORES OF HIGH SCHOOLS 


AND IN 


THREE STATE READING CIRCLES 


Price - - - - $1.10 


The Macmillan Company 


378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot Boarp JOURNAL.” 





‘FREEDOM IK 
WRITING” 


is what the Zaner 
Method of Arm 
Movement Writ- 
ing stands for. It 
means better 
teaching and bet- 
ter writing. It means help to the 
teacher, and inspiration to the pupil. 
Ask to be shown. 


ZANER & BLOSER CO. 


Penmanship Specialists Columbus, O. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


861-863 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 


FRENCH We publish the Sauveur, 


AND OTHER Bercy, DuCroquet and oth- 
FOREIGN er well known methods for 


teachi Mod Lan- 
BOOKS a odern Lan 





ACTIVE AGENTS "°"\\, 


in all 
parts of the country for a high- 
grade line of School Desks and 
Opera Chairs. 


W. A. CHOATE SEATING CO, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
LATHES "Noron ‘cnven 


CHUCKS, TOOLS AND DOGS 


SHEPARD LATHE CO. 
131 W. 2nd St. CINCINNATI, 0. 


ADJUSTABLE 
BENCHES 

» For School, Work- 
shop and Home. 
Easy Adjustment 

Quality snd Dest 

bility. Right Prices 

Headquarters for 
Manual Training 

Supplies. 


Chandler & Barber, 122-126 Summer St.,Boston, Mass. 
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VACATION SCHOOLS. 

Birmingham, Ala. Four vacation schools 
have been opened by the board of education 
under the immediate direction of Supt. J. H. 
Phillips. Classes will continue for six weeks 
in the essential subjects upon which promotion 
is based in the grades, namely, English, gram- 
mar, geography, history, civics, spelling and 
penmanship. Daily sessions will be held from 
8:30 o’clock in the morning until 12:30 p. m. 

In speaking of the innovation, Dr. Phillips 
recently said: 

“One of the immediate purposes of these 
schools is to provide an opportunity for pupils 
who have failed of promotion in the regular 
schools on account of illness and other causes. 
It will be economical for the children, as well 
as for the city, to give them an opportunity for 
advancement. Usually the children of parents 
in good circumstances get the benefit of private 
tuition during the summer, but those of the 
poor are deprived of this opportunity. The 
vacation school provides an equal opportunity 
for all. 

“Another class of pupils that will benefit by 
these schools are those of mature age, who are 
capable of advancement by extra effort. There 
are others who may wish to enter school in 
September and who desire preparation for cer- 
tain classes. 

“For the present no pupil is admitted who 
was a member of the first, second or third grade 
in the public schools during the past session, 
unless such pupil is at least twelve years of age. 
The schools are not intended to push forward 
children of immature age, hence the regulation 
that no pupil shall be admitted who is below 
the fourth grade, unless he is twelve years of 
age or more, 

“Pupils who are conditioned in their grades 
have been required to present their condition 
cards to the principal of the vacation school, 
and those desiring to skip a semester’s work 
are obliged to present a note from the prin- 
cipal of the school from which they come, ad- 
vising the extra effort in the vacation school. 

“Pupils of the required grade and age, with- 
out reference to special advancement or promo- 
tion, may be admitted to the vacation schools. 

“Punctual attendance is required at the va- 
cation schools just as in the’case of the regular 
public schools, and certificates of attendance 
with record of work accomplished will be is- 
sued. These certificates will be presented to the 
principal of the regular school in September, 
with the positive understanding that such cer- 
tificate in itself will not entitle the holder to 
advancement, unless the pupil shows upon ex- 
amination that he is prepared to do the work 
of the advanced class he seeks to enter.” 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION REPORT. 


A report on the “Relation of Industrial Train- 
ing to the General System of Education in the 
United States” has been submitted by the Na- 
tional Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education to President Taft at Washington. 
The report was originally submitted to the so- 
ciety by a committee of ten, headed by Henry S. 
Pritchett, and was finally accepted at the Mil- 
waukee convention last winter. It includes a 
preliminary report made in 1908 at Atlanta, and 
recommendations for further study of indus- 
trial training. 

The committee found that the interest which 
has been aroused has progressed to a point where 
communities ask what is being done in the 
United States to develop vocational schools and 
what the community itself may do for its own 
industrial needs. 

“This situation,” says the report, “and the 
very interest which has been aroused threatens 
in some measure to obscure the questions which 
are to be answered. In some parts of the coun- 
try a rapid movement is going on for the crea- 
tion of secondary schools in which, along with 
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the ordinary curriculum, there are introduced 
various studies of technical subjects, such as 
shop work, gardening and carpentry. Appar- 
ently the belief is gaining ground in many parts 
of the United States that the creation of such 
schools will quickly furnish a supply of workers 
in the skilled trades. It is most necessary that 
the public should understand that the public 
system of education of the country as it stands 
today must always look toward the general 
training for citizenship, and that, while gram- 
mar schools and secondary schools will be great- 
ly enriched by the addition of studies like man- 
ual training, elementary agriculture, and the 
like, the introduction of these subjects does not 
constitute trade education nor do they direct 
boys or girls, except, perhaps, in very small 
numbers, to the trades themselves. The history 
of manual training in the schools is an object 
lesson in this matter which ought not to be for- 
got.. It seems clear that the establishment of a 
technical high school in which certain trade 
subjects are taught, however valuable such a 
school may be both in the direction of general 
education and in the rounding out of a eurricu- 
lum, can never supply the army of skilled work- 
ers needed in a trade.” 

The committee in its studies found that there 
is a growing confusion as to the meaning of the 
movement and has prepared a nomenclature 
which may make more definite the conception of 
industrial education. It has proposed a num- 
ber of definitions for the terms more commonly 
used. These are as follows: 


Nomenclature. 


“1. Industrial Education—This term should 
be used to mean training for the intelligent 
practice of any trade, including, of course, agri- 
culture. It includes training in all the proc- 
esses of a trade and in the theoretical founda- 
tions of that trade. It is intended to develop 
both industrial intelligence and skill in the par- 
ticular vocation. It does not properly begin 
until the pupil is at least fourteen years old. 

“2. Industrial Schools.—Industrial schools 
are those established with the purpose of train- 
ing boys and girls, men and women in indus- 
trial efficiency by means of industrial education. 
The purpose of such a school is therefore not 
general education, but specialized education, al- 
though at the outset the school may give a con- 
siderable amount of general trade experience 
either in the shop, in the garden, or at the 
bench, together with related subjects like draw- 
ing, mathematics, history or civics. An indus- 
trial school lays such a foundation in the essen- 
tials of a trade and the whole of it that, with 
subsequent practice and experience in his em- 
ployer’s trade, the pupil may quickly become a 
skilled workman, just as the student trained in 
the engineering school may become in the fac- 
tory or in the field an engineer. The school 
gives not only such acquaintance with the meth- 
ods, tools and materials which enter into the 
trade as will enable the student to do his work 
with a certain degree of facility, but it incul- 
cates efficiency and workmanlike methods, care- 
ful habits, intelligent planning, and economy 
and care in the use of important materials and 
tools. It does more than this at its best, for it 
develops enthusiasm for work and broadens the 
field for progress with the trade and an appre- 
ciation of the possibilities of it. 

“Under such a conception industrial schools 
are not a part of existing public schools, but a 
supplement to them, meeting a need which has 
arisen since the beginning of the last century 
with the evolution of the world’s industry and 
commerce. Their leading motive is vocational 
training, not general culture, and the efficiency 
of a school depends on its leading motive. 

“The curriculum which such a school offers 
and the time which the course of study will 
cover must vary with the nature of the trade 
and the demands of the locality. Such schools 
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are fundamentally local, serving the communi- 
ties and the region in which they exist. 

“For pupils admitted at the lower limit of 
age—say, fourteen years—the course would nat- 
urally be four years; for more mature pupils it 
may be two or three years. 

“3. Industrial Continuation Schools or In- 
dustrial Improvement Schools.—Schools con- 
ducted under these names are industrial schools 
wherein apprentices or other persons already en- 
gaged in the industries may secure training for 
advancement in their several callings appropri- 
ate to their previous education and experience, 
Such schools have been conducted ordinarily at 
night, and where they are conducted as day 
schools, instruction should be so planned as to 
interfere as little as possible with the pupil’s 
work in the trade. 

“4. Agricultural Schools.— Agricultural 
schools are industrial schools whose main pur- 
pose is to train for the trade of agriculture. 
They are in fact agricultural trade schools as 
distinguished from the agricultural colleges, 
which, while in the past offering a certain 
amount of industrial instruction in agriculture, 
have in the main trained men for professional 
places, such, for example, as professors in agri- 
cultural colleges, workers in the Department of 
Agriculture and Experiment Stations, and occa- 
sional managers of large agricultural plants. 
The agricultural trade school can have no more 
relation to the agricultural college than the 
trade school for training mechanics can have to 
a college of engineering. 

“5. Manual Training.— Manual training 
means training in the use of tools and mate- 
rials so as to provide appropriate elementary 
training in a number of mechanical occupations, 
but no specialized training in any one of them. 

(Concluded on Page 30) 
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In the High School. 

Estelle (after a session with the medical in- 
spector): “The doctor says my headache comes 
from eye strain.” 

Gwendolyn: “‘I strain!’ 
aggerated ego, isn’t it?” 


A form of ex- 
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Once admit that the play- 
, ground helps to build up the 
child’s body, and its construc- 
tive value in his mental and 


moral education becomes ob- 
yious. Cincinnatus, called from the coun- 
try to assume dictatorship in Rome, is a 


typical example of what has taken place in 
every land in every age. The boy from the 
country, that-is, the boy who had the largest 
and best playground, has been the most con- 
spicuous in the management of great affairs. 
Saul, David, Jesus, Washington and Lincoln 
were all country boys, and Moses had to leave 
the congested capital of Egypt and spend some 
time in the country in a vast playground be- 
fore he could become the great law giver. 


Greeks Best Educated. 

Among the nations of antiquity, the Greeks 
were the best educated, and in Greece were to 
be found the largest number of public play- 
grounds. ‘This is not a happy coincidence. 
The playground and efficiency in education are 
casually related. By that we do not mean that 
without the playground there can be no educa- 
tion. There have been, and there are today 
many learned men and women who have never 
felt the beneficent effect of playgrounds. Yor 
that matter, so there have been cripples and 
chronic invalids, whose names are among the 
most illustrious that adorn the pages of his- 
tory. Yet these are the exception. The rule 
is that a sound body is a temple, while a weak 
body is the prison of the soul and mind. The 
playground and recreation center, helping to 
build up a vigorous and robust body must, 
therefore, be accorded a high place among our 
educational agencies. 

But it may be urged that while the super- 
vised playground may be of great educational 
value, it is only one of an untold number of 
things equally desirable, which, if undertaken 
by the school board, would make them the su- 
pervisors of almost anything that ministers to 
the physical, mental and moral well being of the 
citizen. In reply to this, I would say that 
whatever be the attitude of the board of edu- 
cation to the various measures demanding recog- 
nition, the justice of their claim will depend 
altogether on their bearing on the public school 
proper. 

Claims for the Playground. 

What then are the claims of the playground 
and recreation center that they be made an in- 
tegral part of our public school system? 

The public school has a two-fold purpose, 
vocational and cultural. All the studies of 
the public school come under the head of utili- 
ties or humanities. It was always thus. The 


‘ only difference between the school of today and 


that of years ago lies in the different connota- 
tions of the words “vocational” and “cultural” 
respectively. At the time when class was every- 
thing and the masses counted for nothing, voca- 
tional signified those things the knowledge of 
which helped the clergy and nobility to succeed, 
while cultural stood for the mastery of those 
subjects, which enabled them to commune and 
converse with the aristocratic living or dead. 
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THE PLAYGROUND 
AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


By RABBI JOSEPH S. KORNFIELD, Columbus, Ohio 


With the gradual emancipation of the masses, 
vocational and cultural expanded in their mean- 
ing until finally we arrived at the point where 
the vocational aim of the school is regarded 
as fully attained only when the curriculum has 
been extended so as to make our schools not 
only the preparation for the professions, but 
also for the trades, where the vast majority of 
our children will find employment. 

This is the justification for the establishment 
of the manual training and trade schools in con- 
nection with our publie school system. ‘Their 
object is not to make workmen out of our little 
children, but to make the children handy, so 
that some day they may become good work- 
men. ‘Their purpose is to give the child that 
deftness and dexterity, that intelligence in 
handling tools that will best prepare him for 
an industrial occupation in later years. 

Antecedent to Vocational School. 

Now, inasmuch as the playground endows 
the child with the suppleness and agility which 
he must have for the successful handling of 
his tools, it is in every way as helpful as the 
manual training and industrial school which 
you have so wisely made a part of our school 
system. Nay, more, without the the playground 
the manual training and industrial education 
loses much of its effectiveness. Dr. Gulick, 
president of the Playground Association of 
America, says, “the play of the spirit is no 
empty phrase. It is always the spirit that 
plays.” We all admit that it is the spirit that 
plays, since all work that is well done is “play- 
work.” Anything that is not “play-work” is 
labored, and that means that it lacks freshness 
and spirit; it is crude and lifeless. 


As to the second object of education, viz., 
the cultural—from this standpoint the play- 
ground is more than desirable, it is absolutely 
indispensable. ‘Twentieth century culture does 
not lie in the acquaintance with the aristocratic 
living and dead. ‘True culture is the mastery 
of the humanities in the most literal sense. To 
have a genuine appreciation of the humanities 
latent in all of us is the essence of true cul- 
ture. Social education, essential to good breed- 
ing everywhere, is nowhere more needed than 
this country, where there are so many different 
elements in our population to be welded to- 
gether into one united people. 


Bulwark of Americanism. 

The public school is regarded as the bulwark 
of Americanism, for the sole reason that it is 
the greatest social force in American life. It 
is here where the children of all the races and 
nationalities that have sought these hospitable 
shores are to be fused, as in a melting pot. 
The public school, therefore, may well be styled 
the school of the republic. If we would learn 
the meaning of democracy, we must allow the 
little child to lead us. 


The German never uses the pronoun “Du” 
except when speaking to close relatives, or in 
addressing Our Father in Heaven; otherwise, 
he always uses the pronoun “Sie.” But the 
children, no matter how wide the social gulf 
that lies between them, never use the formal 








“Sie” when speaking to each 
other; it is always the fra- 
ternal “Du.” Surely this is 
strictly in the spirit of de- 
mocracy. 

The closer our children are to each other at 
school, the nearer will they be to each other as 
men and women. But, what brings our children 
together in their most tender years is not so 
much the work they do in the schoolroom as 
the play they indulge in in the school yard. 
In the school room they are not even per- 
mitted to talk to each other, but when the gong 
sounds for recess and the children fairly 
tumble out of the building and stumble over 
each other, then begins that social education, 
which is at the very foundation of the social 


solidarity without which there can be no suc- 
cessful democracy. 


Better Than the School. 

The playground and the recreation center do 
more for the implanging of the proper social 
ideas and ideals than the school itself, and 
hence, if the public school would not be de- 
ficient on the cultural side, it must include the 
work of the playground among its legitimate 
functions. We are desirous of having the board 
of education assume charge of this work, not 
so much that by doing so, its maintenance may 
be permanently assured. We want it to be 
under the board’s direction and supervision, 
because it will place the work beyond anyone, or 
any set of private individuals. We want it to 
be a part of our state. Whatever is supported 
by private contributions will always, in a meas- 
ure, be subject to the wishes, and at times, the 
whims of those supporting it. 

By putting this work under your care, we 
are confident it will gain in efficiency. The 
private playground can never be so well man- 
aged as one under the control of the board of 
education. Being a minister myself, it will not 
be regarded as a reflection upon the clergy 
when I say that the best governed Sunday 
school is almost as efficient as the worst con- 
ducted publie school. We cannot have the 
truant officer bring our Sunday “hookey” play- 
ers into our school as can be done by the pub- 
lic school. That is the reason why in some 
countries absence from the religious school is 
counted against the child in the public school, 
and, as a consequence, the attendance is a 
great deal more satisfactory than in this coun- 
try where the religious school is entirely inde- 
pendent of the public school. 

Must Have Discipline. 

The playground must be invested with the 
discipline which only the board of education 
can give it, before it will make itself fully felt 
in the improvement of our schools. Wherever 
the playground has been made a part of the 
public school system there has been a material 
reduction in failures, and this for the simple 
reason that the principal cause for truancy is 
the natural desire of the child to play. Well, 
now, he knows that after 3 o’clock all sorts 
of games and athletic sports are awaiting him 
in the school yard, and he will go to school in 
order that he may have the privilege of play- 


(Concluded on page 21) 
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THE EQUIPMENT OF MANUAL TRAINING DEPARTMENTS 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By FRANK HENRY SELDEN, Director of Manual Training, State Normal School, Valley City, N. D. 


There is a great diversity in the equipments 
now in use and little can be learned by mere- 
ly asking what equipment is possessed by some 
school, for a close inspection may reveal that 
the equipment purchased at large expense and 
generally reported as “the best” is known to 
those in a position to know the facts to be 
thoroughly unsatisfactory. 

There may, however, be a wide diversity in 
equipments because of local conditions. The 
school board that puts a plank on brackets 
against the side wall of a school room and pro- 
vides a chest of but a few tools because the 
community cannot do more, is deserving of 
quite as much praise as the community of 
larger resources that is able and does provide 
a complete equipment. The boards that de- 
serve to be censured are those that will not do 
what they can to provide for this essential 
part of school work, and those who go to the 
other extreme of filling their rooms with equip- 
ment selected because it is expensive and for 
the purpose of making a show, exposing their 
ignorance and bad judgment rather than an in- 
terest in the welfare of the pupils. 


Purpose of Equipment. 

Manual training should be in the schools 
for a definite purpose and every tool and part 
of equipment of any sort should be selected 
with a view to carrying out that purpose. As 
we believe that the purpose of manual training 
in the public schools if*to study the science 
of working solid materials that the pupil may 
gain in intellectual power, general intelligence 
and ability to make good after leaving school, 
we would select for equipment only those things 
that tend to this end. 

It is, therefore, very evident that serious 
mistakes may be made in the selection of tools. 
To place wood files in the hands of beginners 
in wood work will result very much the same 
as to give to the beginners in arithmetic a 
key to that book, or to give to the student in 
Latin a pony for his translation. Those who 
have not made a study of the scientific prin- 
ciples of working solid materials cannot realize 
the loss in intellectual growth, interest and 
ability to do a high grade of work that re- 
sults from the use of such “pony” tools and, 
therefore, we find well intending school of- 
ficials lowering the value of the work by sup- 
plying files and coping saws. No doubt teach- 
ers may be greatly aided by the board refusing 
to permit the use of such tools and thus en- 
cecuraging a better line of work. There is really 
no excuse for continuing the use of such equip- 
ment, for there are excellent texts to be had 
that provide an abundance of problems entirely 
freed from all temptation to “pony” the work. 


Permanent Equipment. 

No longer do school boards need to fear that 
the equipment will soon be cast aside because 
of the “fad” passing away. Neither do they 
need to fear any changes that will render the 
equipment obsolete, provided they procure 
those things that are required for a high grade 
of work. There is no doubt about the ten- 
dency at present being toward a higher grade 
of work, and the use of such equipment as 
will make this possible. It is scarcely pos- 
sible that there will ever be a return to the 
shabby work of the past. Therefore, if a good 
standard equipment is installed there will not 
likely be required any changes except those 
that oceur from time to time because of im- 
provements in tools or new inventions. This 
progress will be slow and therefore, if the best 
for our purpose today is supplied, it will likely 


be thoroughly satisfactory until worn out. It 
therefore appears to be the duty of those who 
purchase the equipment to see that every article 
is first class, not necessarily the most expen- 
sive, but exactly the thing for the use in- 
tended. 

Definite Specifications. 

This leads to the suggestion that the usual 
custom of submitting lists to several dealers 
for bids, although the proper thing to do, often 
fails to get a fair comparison of prices, be- 
cause of indefiniteness in the specifications. 
The writer recalls a case that is typical of many. 
Two leading firms in the manual training equip- 
ment business bid on a large bill of equipment. 
The prices submitted totaled almost alike, one 
firm underbidding the other but a_ small 
amount. Naturally the lowest bidder got the 
order. 

On receiving the goods it was discovered 
that the bench brushes, although answering the 
specification, were worth about twenty cents 
each and were unfit for school use, while the 
other firm would have supplied a fifty cent 
brush. The difference in value of the brushes 
was about double the difference in the totals 
of the two bids. We would not be understood 
as advocating the purchase of large equipments 
without getting prices from various houses, but 
rather the most complete specifications in all 
cases. 

We must not leave this topic without re- 
ferring to another type of purchasing. There 
is one firm that probably surpasses all others 
in its constant advocacy of the purchasing of 
the “best.” This sounds all right, but when 
we consider that this firm’s interpretation of 
the word “best” does not mean quality, but the 
most expensive styles, then we take issue. 

A certain school was equipped on this plan 
by this firm, their equipment costing some eight 
thousand dollars. A judicious selection would 
have obtained a far more useful equipment for 
four thousand dollars. In fact, much of the 
equipment is of such a type as to be in the 
way, rather than helpful. It may justly be 
compared to placing on the desk of every eighth 
grade pupil an unabridged dictionary. This 
school is crippled permanently unless some one 
comes to its relief with sufficient grit to dis- 
pose of much of the equipment and replace it 
with that suitable for the school work. 


Controlling Factors. 

In the ordinary selecting of an equipment 
two factors govern, the grade for which it is 
intended and the amount of available funds. 
That we may get a basis on which to work I 
will suggest an equipment for the grades, sey- 
enth and eighth, and note such modifications 
as would ordinarily be required for a_ two 
years’ high school course in wood work for a 
community able to provide a thoroughly satis- 
factory equipment. With this as a basis less 
favored communities can reduce the expense by 
limiting the number of individual tools, ete. I 
will not attempt to cover the work of other 
grades or other subjects. The same principles 
apply to all the grades and all materials suit- 
able for school shop work. 

The number of pupils in a class determines 
the number of benches, number of tools in each 
class set, and also the number of some of the 
general tools. For convenience we will plan 
for grade classes of twenty and high school 
classes of the same number, although if the 
room is of sufficient size and a good text book 
used, thirty pupils can be well cared for in a 
high school class. 


Benches. 

The first and most expensive part of the shop 
equipment is the benches. There are two ways 
of making benches, much wood and little work 
or less wood and more work. Weight is of 
importance but of little value if the joints are 
not rigid. To successfully demonstrate the 
principles of mechanical science on unsteady 
benches is practically impossible. To purchase 
such benches as a matter of economy will re- 
sult in a serious waste, for the larger values of 
the work will not be realized. Instead of that 
steady, thoughtful use of the tools that is es- 
sential to proper study you will have nervous, 
jerky movements and the study element omitted, 

To make a substantial bench a good frame- 
work is necessary. With a good framework 
it is bad business to leave the space under the 
bench as waste room, and be to the expense of 
providing cases of drawers at the sides of the 
room. Side cases have been used to avoid 
stealing from the bench drawers, as the cases 
were apart from the pupils where the teacher 
could watch them. Master keyed locks on the 
drawers being of little value unless of a very 
expensive type and then often not satisfactory, 
schools have hesitated to make use of them. 
These difficulties are now all entirely overcome 
by a locking device that makes thieving from 
drawers practically impossible and places the 
locks under the most perfect and convenient 
control. 

There is, therefore, no longer excuse for the 
inconvenience and disorder resulting from keep- 
ing either tools or materials apart from the 
bench. See that the framework and paneling 
actually tend to strength and rigidity. Benches 
for the high school should be similar to those 
for the grades. They may be supplied with 
lathes. This saves room and for many schools 
is the best arrangement, especially for second 
year or advanced work. 

Vises. 

Each bench should be supplied with one vise 
set far enough from the end to avoid the temp- 
tation to use it in sawing. ‘Tail vises are not 
needed, and besides being in the way will do 
more harm than good. No doubt the best style of 
vise is a quick acting iron vise. It should, how- 
ever, have a continuous screw and no springs 
or other parts gripping the thread, for the pull- 
ing and pushing of the movable jaw requires 
too much strength at the best. Here, as in 
every part of the equipment, simplicity should 
be an important item. Though a mechanic 
might find it no trouble to spend a minute now 
and then adjusting or oiling a few little pieces, 
in the school room five pieces to be looked after 
at each bench totals a hundred for the teacher, 
who alone must watch these things. A few 
tools that will not work properly, a few vises 
that occasionally stick or slip, a few benches 
that are constantly becoming shaky, a few keys 
lost or that won’t unlock and no way to open 
the drawers or cases, a few small pieces of 
work lost or damaged because of no safe place 
for them, just a few of these little things in 
each line and an expensive equipment with a 
competent teacher become little more than a 
waste of money and time.. The board cannot 
be too particular in seeing that everything is 
simple, substantial and durable. Good vises, 
substantial benches and drawers under thorough 
control play a very vital part in this result. 


Edge Tools. 
For the grades few edge tools are required at 
first. If a properly arranged course is followed 
the chisels will not be missed in the first work 
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and the pupils will advance to work requiring > n 


them with a continued interest not possible if 
all the tools are used in the first lessons. As 
these tools, including the planes, form an im- 
portant part of the equipment, insist on having 
those that bear the name of some reputable 
manufacturer who makes a specialty of these 
tools. In planes choose the most simple iron 
planes having both screw and lateral adjust- 
ment, with thin bits that can be readily ground. 
There has recently been placed on the market 
a small block plane with a high grade bit 
(Stanley, 203). This will be found convenient 
for the advanced pupils, but for the first work 
the eight-inch smooth plane and fourteen-inch 
jack plane are sufficient, in fact, are better than 
more. 
Individual Tools. 

Each pupil should have his own edge tools, 
because for different work these tools are fitted 
differently, and to teach the science of using 
them they must be fitted exactly right for each 
problem. Pupils cannot be held responsible 
for edge tools used in common without consum- 
ing time that is seriously needed for other 
work. A pupil should become accustomed to 
the peculiar characteristics of his edge tools, 
and this is impossible if they are being changed 
by others. As a matter of economy individual 
tools will last enough longer to make their use 
a good business investment. Without individual 
tools pupils will often be using those not in the 
best condition and because of this fail to get 
proper returns for their effort, falling behind 
when it is not their fault, or doing poor work 
because they thought they could get along with 
a plane or chisel not in best condition. It mat- 
ters little whether they fall behind because of 
attempting to use a dull tool or by taking time 
to sharpen one dulled by another. In either 
ease the keen enjoyment of the work is les- 
sened. It is the realization of honest returns 
for honest effort that gives the large interest 
and value to the work and that cannot be had 
if pupils’ efforts are dissipated by the careless- 
ness or neglect of others. 

To the individual edge tools may be added a 
try-square, gauge, bench knife and pocket rule. 
These things add so little to the expense that 
their purchase is warranted unless funds are 
very close. This gives to each grade pupil Nos. 
8 and 5 Bailey planes, No. 12 six-inch Stanley 
try-square, No. 62 marking gauge, No. 3 Orr 
& Lockett bench knife, No. 84 pocket rule and 
a soft pencil. 

In addition to the above each high school 
pupil should have three tanged firmer chisels, 
Buck Brothers, No. 2 or similar standard grade, 
one-fourth inch, three-eighths inch and seven- 
eighths inch and three bits, Russell-Jennings, 
five-sixteenths inch, three-eighths inch, 
sixteenths inch. 


seven 


Try-squares, knives and rules may belong to 
the bench seats and be kept on the bench or in 
the common bench drawer, instead of belonging 
to the individual sets, but the trouble of car- 
ing for them when used in common will be con- 
siderable. 

General Equipment. 

Tool room or general equipment offers an 
opportunity for a large waste of funds. Go 
over carefully the needs in this line, consider- 
ing every tool required to demonstrate fully the 
principles to be taught and the list that follows 
will be found ample. These should be 
kept in a wall case or in a small tool room, 
tegether with the supply of nails, screws and 
finishes. 


tools 


Machines. 

An equipment cannot be considered complete 
without a planing machine, a circular saw and 
a grindstone. A band saw is also useful but 
not essential for grade work. No doubt most 
grade equipments will not include machines 
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because of lack of room, yet their use would 
add much to the value of the subject by increas- 
ing the amount of time to be put upon the 
more valuable parts of the work. 

In the high schools these machines are essen- 
tial. In selecting a planer simplicity and dur- 
ability should be considered. A simple, com- 
pact machine similar to the J. A. 
No. 2 is undoubtedly best.. 
facing, including 
manual 


Fay & Egan 
It will do any sur- 
short pieces, required in the 
school, is quickly adjusted 
and always exhibiting the methods of operation. 
We know of a school that was so anxious to 
have “the best” that they purchased an expen- 
sive large machine, so large that it will not 
plane short work, will do only rough planing 
on long pieces. 


training 


The machine was set in a small 
room, a room so small that ordinary rough lum- 
ber cannot be fed into it. Seldom is it used, 
although that school is a very large one and 
there is much planing to do that could be done 
on a machine of proper size. 


Motors. 

The question of individual motors will cer- 
tainly arise. We think there is no doubt about 
the value of having motors enough to teach 
their uses, and also belts enough to teach how 
power is distributed and conveyed by belting. 
From a purely mechanical standpoint there is 
little doubt about the group system being the 
best for light machines. In the matter of turn- 
ing lathes there are very positive reasons why 
a motor head lathe should not be used by pupils 
in their first study of turning. With the later 
improvements in under driven lathes there can 
be no excuse for individual motors for wood 
lathes, neither are they desirable for the smaller 
lathes and machines of the machine shop. 


Other Equipment. 

Space will not permit a full consideration of 
the equipment for drawing room, storage of lum- 
ber and the other necessaries of the manual 
training work. For the drawing room good 
tools should be used, even if the school must 
supply them. Substantial tables should be pro- 
vided with individual drawers large enough to 
receive the drawing boards and tools, avoiding 
entirely the need of side cases or the leaving 
of the desk for tools or boards. With modern 
locking devices, making master keys and other 
complicated locks unnecessary, there is no ex- 
cuse for the use of side cases. 

Storage for lumber should permit of a year’s 
supply being purchased at one time, also the 
storage of short pieces in a manner that will 
permit of their being used to advantage. The 
waste of materials either by careless use or im- 
proper storage should not be tolerated. 

Cases for finished work should not be neg 
lected. Every piece of material given out should 
be placed to the pupil’s account and kept with 





his work. By providing suitable cases for 
keeping the work the pupil can be encouraged 
to do good work and the board can estimate 
more closely the actual returns from the ma- 
terials used. 

The following list of bench equipment and 
tool room equipment in connection with the in- 
dividual sets already listed include all the tools 
required for the first work of a well equipped 
department. After the first year the develop- 
ment of the work will determine what addition- 
al tools, if any, are required. 
are 


Dealers’ names 
used in order to indicate the 
kind and quality suggested, rather than. any 
one dealer’s wares. 


sometimes 


Although there is oppor- 
tunity for a choice, as in some eases several 
dealers sell articles of substantially the same 
quality and price, yet in many articles there 
is no opportunity for choice, 
article being suited to the 
school work while 


owing to one 
manual training 
similar articles of other 
dealers, though in a general way are just as 
good, are far from satisfactory for the manual 
training shop. 

There are several manufacturers making saws 
that are entirely satisfactory, although a “Man 
ual Training Saw,” made by one firm, should 
not be used, as it is exceptionally heavy and 
entirely unsuited to school use. This applies 
to many tools “made especially for school use.” 
Many of these articles are the result of cer- 
tain schools permitting an 
tools and 


improper use of 
attempting to hinder the 
damage to the tools by making them extra 
heavy. The dealers who have thus attempted 
to help out the work deserve commendations 
for their efforts, but the time has passed when 
such methods of helping out incompetent teach- 
ers are required. With proper instruction the 
pupils will require the same fine high grade 
tools as the good mechanic and only by such 
a course will the work be of value to the pupils. 

This list should be used as a guide and each 
item specified according to the catalogue of the 
dealer of whom the school expects to purchase, 
except that such tools as are definitely specified 
should be from the dealers whose names are 
given, either directly or through the 
furnishing the other items of the list. 

Bench Equipment. 
Twenty single benches, forty-eight by thirty- 


one inch top, Orr & Lockett special drawer 
control. 


dealers 


dealer 


Twenty back saws, ten inch. 

Twenty bench brushes, Russia bristle, long 
stock. 

Four India oilstones, No. 2 combination, six 
by one and five-eighths by three-fourths inch, 
coarse and medium. 

Five oilers, one-third pint, copper. 


Tool Room Equipment. 


Four plain face claw hammers, thirteen 
ounce, one bell faced claw hammer, sixteen 
ounce, Maydole. 


Two hand saws, twenty inch, eight point. 

Two rip saws, twenty-two inch, seven point. 

Two tee bevels, Stanley, No. 18, six inch and 
ten inch. 

One spoke shave, Universal, No. 67. 

Two bit braces, eight inch circle, plain, Bar- 
ber. 

One bit brace, ten inch circle, ratchet, Samp- 
son, No. 1202. 

Two Stevens’ double lipped countersinks, 
one-half inch and five-eighths inch. 

One No. 44 Yankee automatic drill. 

One dozen extra drills for the above, three 


each, one-sixteenth, five-sixty-fourths, three- 
thirty-seconds, seven-sixty-fourths. 

Four assorted knurled cup nail sets. 

Three No. 72 Buck Brothers screw driver 


bits, assorted. 
One pair eight inch, one pair six inch, wing 
dividers, Bemis & Call. 
(Concluded on Page 30) 








Dayton, O. The school board has taken 
initial steps for pensioning teachers in the pub- 


lie schools. A fund will be created under the 
provisions of the Ohio Teachers’ Retirement 
Law, which permits authorities to grant annui- 
ties to teachers who have taught thirty years. 
The teachers who accept the offer for a pension 
will pay $2 monthly into the treasury. To this 
the board will add one per cent of the gross 
tax receipts and such legacies and gifts as may 
be received. Seven trustees elected jointly by 
the teachers and the board will administer the 
fund. 

New York City. The committee on build- 
ings of the Board of Education has recently 
made a report disapproving requests for per- 
mission to place memorial tablets to teachers, 
principals, etc., in the schools in which they 
had taught. A communication from the com- 
mittee on buildings read at a recent meeting 
of the Board of Education, informed that body 
that in the opinion of the committee school 
buildings were for the education of children, 
and that pupils in general would not be either 
attracted or edified by the tablets or their in- 
scriptions. Memorials, it was remarked, might 
well take some more cheerful form, such as 
mosaics, pictures, statuary, or the like. The 
committee submitted a resolution, which was 
adopted, to the effect that the board request 
that no such permission be asked of it in the 
future. 

Fitchburg, Mass. The city treasurer has re- 
cently discontinued the practice of delivering the 
pay checks of teachers to the different schools. 
Instructors must now call at the treasurer’s 
office in person, or must send a representative 
with power of attorney. The new plan relieves 
the treasurer of the responsibility for the safe 
delivery of the checks and saves the cost of the 
messenger’s services. 

Athens, Ga. A resolution has been adopted 
requiring that after the beginning of the next 
school year, in the coming September, no child 
will be admitted to the public schools of the 
city unless it has been successfully vaccinated, 
or has a certificate from a reputable physician 
stating that vaccination would be dangerous 
to the child. This action was taken this early 
in the year that all the patrons may have am- 
ple opportunity to act accordingly. 

Winona, Minn. 
ering the advisability of introducing 
savings banks.” In discussing the plan with 
the school board, Supt. J. N. Adee said: 

“A system of school savings accounts for 
any city has great merit; it teaches children 
to save; it gives them an idea of keeping ac- 
counts; it discourages the expenditure of so 
much money for sweetmeats and trivial luxu- 
ries; it fosters the spirit of helping with their 
savings in the home, especially when the parent 
may be out of work through lack of employ- 
ment or sickness; it gives the child a chance 
to give of his own money for henevolent pur- 
poses; it may start a desire on his part to save 
in order that he may go through a high school 
or college, or indeed form a little nucleus for a 
business career; in general, it encourages all 
the economic virtues—thrift, industry, frugal- 
ity, moderation, self-control, and benevolence. 
All this cannot help but make for better man- 
hood and womanhood in a community, and in 
the end happier and more prosperous homes. 


Buffalo, N. Y. The school committee of the 


The school board is consid- 


“school 
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city council, which governs the public schools, 
has recently adopted the policy of naming the 
publie school buildings after the street upon 
which they are located. All of the buildings 
in the city have recently been named and the 
old numerical system of designation has been 
dropped. 
Minneapolis, 






Minn. The school board is 
equipping halls in six elementary schools with 
opera seating so that neighborhood gatherings 
can be held. The action of the board is in line 
with a policy for widening the use of all the 
buildings. 

Kugene, Ore. The board of education has 
recently begun to enforee its rules against se- 
cret societies in the high school. Pupils who 
wear the emblem of a fraternity will be pun- 
ished by the loss of their privilege. 

St. Paul, Minn. Beginning with July 5, the 
school board will open fifteen vacation schools 
for a period of five weeks. It is planned to se- 
lect buildings so located that every child will 
be within reasonable walking distance. Man 
ual training for boys and kitchen work for 
girls, in addition to school gardening and the 
ordinary common branches, will be offered. An 
appropriation of $3,000 for the schools and $1,000 
for the gardens is available. 

Boston, Mass. The school committee has au- 
thorized the superintendent to establish a con- 
tinuation course for employes in the shoe and 
leather industry. A course of study has been 
prepared with the assistance of the New Eng- 
land Shoe & Leather Association. <A class will 
be organized as soon as a suitable room ean be 
furnished. 

Seranton, Pa. The school board is consider 
ing a new method of conducting its affairs. It 
is proposed to abolish all standing committees 
and transact business by action of the entire 
body. ‘The truant officer is to be made custo 
dian of supplies and teaching materials and 
nothing is to be purchased without requisition 
from the superintendent. Bids are to be ad- 
vertised on all goods to be bought. 

The Somerville, Mass., school committee has 
set a standard of democracy in dress which may 
be suggestive to other boards of education. At 
the recent graduation exercises of the high 
school, the members by common agreement, ap 
peared in “business dress.” 

New Orleans, La. The school board has re- 
cently voted to dedicate a new school building 
to industrial training and to offer courses of in- 
struction therein which will fit boys and girls 
for voeations. A publie spirited citizen has 
given $1,000 toward equipping the building. 

Teachers in the Buffalo publie schools have 
recently formed an association for the purpose 
of bettering their condition and securing more 
favorable salaries, ete. The organization has 
allied itself with the labor unions in the city. 

The wonderful growth of high schools in the 
state of California is indicated in statistics re- 
cently compiled in the office of the state super- 
intendent. In the last ten years the number 
of schools has been increased from 118 to 197. 
During the same period, the number of men 
teachers has risen from 259 to 566, while the 
women have increased from 236 to 924. In 1899 
the enrollment was 4,815 boys and 7,448 girls; 
last year the boys numbered 15,386 and the 
girls 18,912. The average daily attendance has 
increased from 9,715 to 27,470, and the gradu 
ates from 1,715 to 3,771. 

The most marked increases have been in the 
expenditure and property valuations. The for 


mer have jumped from $729,687 to $3,119,886, 
and the latter from $2,330,678 to $7,933,560. 





NEW RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


The school board at Lima, Ohio, has recently 
announced that it will assist in enforcing laws 
concerning the use of tobacco and liquor by 
minors and the frequenting of poolrooms. The 
school authorities are especially interested jin 
boys under the age of sixteen. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The board of school direet- 
ors has recently adopted the following rule to 
govern the teaching of the German language in 
the elementary schools: 

Instruction in the German language will be 
given in all the grades between the kindergarten 
and the high schools. It shall be assumed here- 
after, as classes are formed to begin this study, 
that parents wish their children to study Ger- 
man, unless the parents notify the principal of 
the school to the contrary. Pupils shall not be 
held back from promotion through failure to 
study German or to obtain a passing mark in it. 
Pupils who study German and who attain in it 
a standing not less than 70 per cent shall be en- 
titled to promotion without question, when their 
standings are not below 70 per cent in more than 
two other studies, and not below 60 per cent in 
either of those studies, provided the excess of 
standing in German above 70 per cent is not less 
than the total deficiency of standing below 70 
per cent in the other two studies. 

Polish and Italian are taught in schools 
where three-fourths of the pupils are of Polish 
or Italian parentage and not less than three- 
fourths of these pupils select the language. 

The establishment of intermediate schools is 
under discussion in the city of Minneapolis. 

The New York City board of education has 
adopted the following: “No competition, com- 
petitive exhibition or prize contest (other than 
an athletic competition or exhibition) shall be 
authorized in any elémentary school, except 
under regulations prescribed by the board of 
education. All prizes, either of medals or 
money, shall be awarded in accordance with the 
provisions of such regulations. Any contest or 
competition upon a subject or topie not closely 
related to the course of study, or the syllabus 
thereon, shall be permitted only by authorization 
of the committee on elementary schools.” 

The same applies to high schools. It was orig- 
inally adopted beeause of trouble which arose 
at the Wadleigh high school in connection with 
prizes offered by the woman suffragists. 

Newport, Va. The school board has amended 
its rules governing the grading of teachers so 
as to make the ratings subject to the approval 


of the committee on rules and the board itself. | 


The teachers are judged by a committee consist- 
ing of the superintendent, the special teachers 
and the principals. Under the amendments 
adopted, no information may be given out until 
the school board has acted upon the comimittee’s 
report. 

Ogden, Utah. The school board has passed 
a rule that teachers receive full pay for sick 
leave. 


one-half. 


In the past, they have received only 


CARE OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT. 

Much of the success of every school depends 
on the condition of its equipment as well as on 
the general character and extent of it. By the 
way in which the teacher trains his pupils in 
the care of books and apparatus and in the or- 
derly arrangement of them, he can not only 
preserve these working tools of his profession 
in condition for the greatest efficiency, but he 
can inculeate habits of cleanliness, order and 
economy that will be most valuable. Incident- 
ally he may increase the regard for the preser- 
vation of public property, and so set a standard 
of morals that will be appreciated by the tax- 
payers. Respect for the outer form may height- 
en respect for the inner substance. Good books 
and apparatus are worth much, but good habits 
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are worth more. 
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The Equipment of Public School Buildings 


A BUSINESS VIEW 


By MR. J. C. MOORE, Indianapolis, Ind. 


At the urgent request of some of his en- 
gineers, a street railway magnate, while mak- 
ing a trip to a college town, visited the schools. 
After the head of the electrical department, to 
whom he had letters of introduction, had shown 
him through the laboratories and explained the 
work that 


leaving, remarked: 


was being done, the magnate, at 
“Well, you have some fine 
buildings on these grounds.” The college pro- 
fessor replied, “We have a very well equipped 
plant.” ‘The answered in surprise, 
“Plant! What is the output of this plant?” 

The answer came quick and clear, “Power, 
sir, intellectual power, the output upon which 
all other kinds ot power is based.” 


magnate 


The answer stuck in the magnate’s mind, and 
kept him thinking until he was forced to admit 
that his own power in the financial and commer- 
cial world was based upon the inventions and 
achievements of the graduates, in his employ, 
of that very institution. 

While passing through the laboratories he 
had utterly failed to appreciate the purpose of 
the experimental equipment, but he was shrewd 
enough to obtain the services of the young men 
who had passed through the curriculum. 

His first estimate of the college was the value 
of the buildings. 
much different 


Those buildings were not 
from the penitentiary, county 
insane asylum; but, he did not 
secure his assistants from any one of those in- 
stitutions. 


jail, poor or 


Ilis estimate was based upon brick 
and mortar. There was nothing to differentiate 
the school buildings from others; but, as an 
employer of men to organize his business and 
execute his plans, he had recognized the value 
of training. 

The Demand for Trained Men. 

His study of the professor’s reply to his in- 
quiry gave him this first idea of the value, to 
him, of that equipment. Upon his return to 
his office, the magnate approached the alumnus 
who had insisted upon the visit to the labora 
tories and whose ability he admired and said, 
“My boy, I visited the laboratories. They have 
a great plant down there and the output is a 
good marketable product.” 

The magnate is simply an example of the 
modern captain of industry. He recognized the 
value of the graduate who could do things. 
The demand for such products of the schools 
has been greater than the supply, while the de 
mand for the literary, or professional graduate, 
has been, and now is, very small. To meet the 
present demand the must prepare to 
educate the hand as well as the brain, and co- 
ordinate the two. 

The General and other 
great corporations keep agents for months at 
the leading scientific schools to ascertain what 


schools 
Kleetrie Company 


the boys are doing and to secure the abler ones 
for their companies. The inducements of these 
corporations have often been so great that many 
boys have left before finishing the course. The 
head of the electrical department of one of the 
larger schools told the writer that he had actual- 
ly pleaded with the management of the great 
companies to allow the boys to remain to finish 
the course, and had introduced some experi- 
ments especially adapted to their future work. 
He also stated that practically all his students 
had contracts of employment at good salaries 
long before their graduation. 

What is true of the college is true of the 
public schools. One of the larger cities of the 
central states maintains an employment bureau 
in connection with the schools and on June 10th 


the management reported that vacation employ- 
ment had been found for all applicants who had 
had laboratory or manual training work, but 
that few places could be found for “collar and 
tie” boys—those who wanted to wear their Sun- 
day clothes all week and were afraid to soil 
their hands. 

Formerly, the sciences and manual training 
were subordinate to the which were 
supposed to give more mental and moral culture; 
but, it is now conceded that the sciences, prop- 
erly taught, make for moral and mental culture 
quite as much, if not more, than the classics. 


In purely mental studies a pupil may cover up 


Classics, 


inaccuracies, but in performing an experiment, 
or making a piece of woodwork, he finds that 
any imperfect operation will surely show in the 
completed whole. Ie learns that he must. be 
accurate and truthful at each step. 


The School a Producing Plant. 

School boards oftimes make a great mistake 
in thinking that the school building is the only 
necessary investment and that its equipment is 
a very minor matter. They look at the schoal 
just as the commissioners look at the county 
jail, or alms house, simply a place in which to 
keep a certain number of persons. It frequently 
happens that the entire available fund is util- 
ized before a new school is completed, leaving 
& debt on the building and the school organiza- 
tion too poor to raise more funds. 

Kvery school man will admit that the answer 
That 
the school is an institution whose value to the 
community should be estimated entirely by its 
output. And the output 
equipment. 


of the college professor above is correct. 


depends upon the 

The building or house should cover and make 
comfortable those who work within. But what 
would a factory or commercial house amount to 
if it invested all its capital in a building and 
did not have machinery or operative stock? In 
any industry, the great value lies in the equip- 
ment and 
tendence. 


with 
The buildings are of a 


system, together 


the superin 
minor con- 
sideration. 

Kven in the literary, classical and history 
courses, maps, globes, charts, plaster reproduc- 
tions and a reference library are indispensable 
to good work. 

When a railway or power company builds an 
electrical power plant, engines and generators 
that will give the greatest efficiency at the least 
expense are selected, their dimensions are taken 
and buildings are designed to accommodate this 
equipment. A water company furnishing water 
or hydraulic power to a community, selects its 
power generators and its great pumps. It then 
constructs the building to that 
The building is never designed un- 
til after the equipment is selected. In all plants, 
therefore, that expect to produce a desired out- 


accommodate 
equipment. 


put, the building is secondary to the equipment 
that will economically produce the output. 

These considerations differentiate a produc- 
ing plant from a penal or charitable institution. 
If a school is erected as a penal institution, the 
building is about all that is necessary; but, if 
it is established as a producing plant, the school 
board makes a very grave mistake if it puts 
all the funds into the building and leaves noth- 
ing for the equipment. 


Failure Without Equipment. 

In answer to the above a board may say that 
they expect to employ the very best teachers and 
thus give the best of instruction. This answer 
is no more effectual than would be the answer 


of the captain of industry who puts his entire 
capital into a factory building, leaving nothing 
for equipment, saying he expected to employ the 
best workmen and superintendents, and there- 
fore his product must necessarily be the best. 

It takes no argument to prove to any thought- 
ful person that a factory depending upon labor, 
unsupported by mechanical devices, can never 
compete with a factory well equipped with mod- 
ern machinery for producing the desired result. 

It is just as unreasonable for a school board 
to expect a superintendent and his teachers to 
produce economically the best results without 
tools and modern devices as it is for the diree- 
torate of a commercial institution to expect its 
superintendent and foremen to produce without 
machinery and compete successfully with those 
factories having modern equipment. 

In so far as the school board desires to obtain 
the same general results as the factory in the 
way of an acceptable output, it must follow 
the plan of the commercial world in giving to 
its operatives those tools that will assist in the 
production of that output. A commercial insti- 
tution does not hesitate to purchase machinery 
enabling it to increase its output with the same 
payroll or to maintain its present output with a 
smaller payroll. It is a mistake for a school 
board to employ high salaried instructors to do 
the work that could be accomplished by a smaller 
number if they were assisted by the proper 
equipment. 

As a sequence to the above general propo- 
sitions, -a school board that is arranging for a 
new, or extensions to an old, building, or a 
further development of its school system, should 
first thoroughly discuss and decide just what 
are the objects to be accomplished. The new 
buildings, or extensions, should be so arranged 
as to accommodate approved equipment to car- 
ry out those objects. 

Some Details of Equipment. 

If physies is to be offered, the laboratory 
should be arranged to give abundance of light. 
There should be shelves or eases to hold ap- 
paratus free from dust. There should be work 
tables of massive proportions so that delicate 
experiments can be performed without being 
disturbed by vibration and jarring. The size 
and shape of these tables and cases should be 
such as to be adequate for the general class 
of work to be offered and a fund should be set 
aside for the procurement of adequate appara- 
tus and instruments to economically assist. in 
the accomplishment of the work. 

The same idea should be carried out in the 
chemical laboratory, which should be properly 
plumbed and equipped with running water and 
work tables adapted to the course to be offered. 
These and tables, as well as those for 
physies and botany, may be procured of firms 
who have given years of thought and study to 
the question. It is just as necessary that this 
equipment be worked out by experienced men 
as that the plans of the buildings and their de- 


tails should be worked out by architects of 
experience. 


Causes 


If manual training is offered, the benches 
should be selected for their rigidity and ad- 
justability. They should be equipped with 
modern, rapid acting vises. The tools should 
be of standard make and design, so the stu- 
dents may know how to handle the tools that 
will be placed in their hands after graduation. 

As the building is to house the teachers and 
students while they work, and as the best work 


may be done when the general conditions are 
(Concluded on page 20) 
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SCHOOL SYSTEMS AND CHINESE 
WALLS. 

The question whether school boards shall make 
appointments to the teaching force from among 
the home applicants only or whether outside 
applicants shall also be considered, is one which 
rises with periodic frequency. 

Whenever and wherever the school authori- 
ties make their appointments upon a strict basis 
of merit, regardless of home influences, previous 
residence, racial origin or religious affiliations, 
criticism follows. Local pride is touched and 
the elements of friendship and prejudice, and 
other forms of mistaken zeal, assert themselves. 
The taxpayer believes that his town produces all 
the talent that the local schools require and re 
gards any importation of outside talent as a 
grievous reflection upon the home product. 

Thus, it follows, when the school authorities 
adopt the policy of determining all appoint- 
ments and promotions upon the basis of previous 
experiences and absolute fitness, bearing in mind 
the grave responsibilities such authorities bear 
toward the 
We hear it 
centers of 
spirit. 

Some years ago the Board of Education of 
Greater New York agreed to select its profes- 
sional workers upon considerations of absolute 
and demonstrated ability. 


follows. 
Nor are the largest 
wholly this 


system, the usual protest 


every year. 


population free from 


Men and women of 
high character, of large experience and un- 
questioned efficiency—many of 
many miles from New York—were chosen, and 
thus the school interests of that city were well 
served. 


whom resided 


But, even here the howler appeared 
and it only required someone to make the charge 
that New York was importing its teaching 
forces from “Kalamazoo and Oshkosh,” to place 
the school authorities upon the defensive. The 
board, however, remained silent, and allowed 
the results to demonstrate the wisdom of its 
action. 

The practice of recruiting the teaching forces 
exclusively from among local applicants is still 
firmly intrenched in certain communities, but 
is not generally defended by educational ex 
perts. The tendency of 
boards and superintendents has been to get 
away from this inbreeding process and to in 


progressive school 


quire as far as possible mere local considera 
tions. The rule to give preference to the home 
applicant, provided he or she measures up to 
the quality of the outside applicant, is a sound 
one. But, when the outside applicant comes 
with a better equipment in point of scholar 
ship, experience and efficiency, the choice must 
be in favor of such outside applicant. 

The value of infusing new blood into the 
school system from time to time by drawing 
upon outside talent, is generally recognized. 
No community can wisely live wholly unto 
itself. It must link itself with the outside world 
and stand ready to give as well as receive. 

The and political 
which bind community with community and 


social, commercial ties, 
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solidify the nation, cannot and do not permit 
isolation in the field of popular education. 
Merit and excellence rise above town limits. 
Educational leaders must recognize this even 
if commercial and political leaders do not. 
But, whatever may be said on this score, the 
fact remains that the true American spirit 
with its broad tolerance and readiness to pay 
tribute to worthiness, revolts at all narrowness 
and false expression of local pride. The Ameri- 
can schoolhouse is the last place in the world 
where the Chinese wall spirit should be fostered. 

The mission of school administrative efforts 
involves one prime consideration, namely, the 
educational welfare of the child, and the school 
board that fulfills mission in the most 
effective manner is rendering not only a high 
service to the local community, but also to the 
country at large. 

UNIFORM SCHOOL ACCOUNTING. 

An association has recently been formed to 
unify and simplify accounting methods of 
school boards, both urban and rural. The or- 
ganization was called into life through the ef- 
forts of United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Elmer E. Brown, who for a long time con- 
sidered the necessity of special attention to edu 
cational reports and school bookkeeping. 

Expenditures for public education comprise 
at present one-third of all the outlay made by 
the various states, cities, counties and smaller 


this 


The founders of the as 
that the (educational 
function of government should be so standard 
ized that the may be 
readily compared between the various govern 
mental units so that each of the activities of the 
schools may be classified and arranged to show 
their exact cost. 


units of government. 


sociation have in mind 


relative units of cost 


The ultimate purpose is to be 
the discovery of undue disregard of economy, SO 
that the public contributions for education may 
purchase the best and the greatest amount of 
instruction for the greatest school population. 
Present methods of bookkeeping in a majority 
They 
fail in the first practical aim of publie account 
ing, namely, to furnish the facts of 
transactions 


of school boards are loose and imperfect. 


financial 
schools to 
the laymen, who compose the school boards and 


and conditions of the 
who represent the taxpayers and the children. 
And, while they have not led to much dishonesty 
or speculating methods, they certainly encourage 
extravagance by withholding actual conditions 
and exact costs. 

In business, the necessity of exact figures is 


known live merehant as an absolute 


requisite for success. 


to every 
In the schools, as in every 
slow to 
accept the conclusions of the commercial world, 


branch of government, we have been 
and progress toward making school accounting 
and reports fulfill their possibilities have been 
slow and unsatisfactory. 

For several years past we have had an awak 
ening to the necessity for better educational 
statistics, but such as the 
expert accountant would employ have not been 


improved methods 
number of 
states have at present splendid laws which are 
rapidly changing conditions. Among them may 
be mentioned New York, Indiana and Washing 
ton, 


adopted with uniform success. A 


There is need, however, for a popular, national 


movement, which will enforce right methods 
and correct present shortcomings and mistakes. 
A general understanding of certain fundamen 
tals and uniform standards for preparing tax 
budgets, for figuring the cost of school build 
ings, and for determining the cost of instrue 
tion and maintenance, would do much toward 
making the schools more efficient and for cheap- 
ening the cost of education. 
“STAR CHAMBER” SESSIONS. 


Some years ago executive sessions by school 


boards or school committees were quite common. 


The press and public seemed to accept the situ- 
ation in an indifferent manner, caring little 
about the deliberations of its school board, or 
for that matter, of any other of its public bod. 
1es, 

The growth of the public school system, the 
deeper intrenchment of the principle of demoe- 
racy, the wide-spread and more general interest 
in educational effort all have tended to bring the 
publie in a closer relationship with the affairs 
of practical school government. The press, ag 
the representative of the government, is expect- 
ed to report the transactions of the loca] board 
of education. The public wants to know what 
It wants to be informed as to the 
position of its 
questions. 


is going on. 
representatives on important 
And it has a right to this informa- 
tion. 

Kxecutive sessions bar this legitimate publie- 
ity. The representatives of the press are ex- 
cluded from chambers where public business js 
transacted, to which the public, or its accredited 
representatives, at least, have a right of access. 

If the press or its representatives are vicious- 
ly inclined, or misrepresent the board or its 
committees, there may be some excuses for exee- 
utive sessions. But even then such a course is 


An open, frank and honorable 
course wins in the end. 


not always wise, 
l’ew newspapers care to 
antagonize a public body unless the motive be 
a political one. In that case the community is 
usually versed on the subject, and the school 
board should be strong and courageous enough 
to stand by its course. If that course be strictly 
in the interest of the school system, and in keep- 
ing with wise and judicious administration, it 
will find publie recognition, 

The average taxpayer wants to know that pub- 


lic business is done openly and 


board, 
even if he does not become acquainted with its 
detail. war- 


ranted only where a question of discipline, in- 


above 


Executive or secret sessions are 


volving either teacher or pupil, is under econ- 


sideration. In such cases the publicity given 
to persons involved may do irreparable harm, 
The acquainted with 
the reasons, readily submits to the exception. 


average taxpayer, when 

During the past ten years most school boards 
have almost entirely discarded “executive ses- 
sions” because publie interest is not promoted 
through them, and because they breed popular 
distrust. 

It seems, therefore, remarkable that among 
two so called reform school boards, inaugurated 
in some of the larger cities in recent years there 
should be a tendency to go back to “star cham- 
ber” sessions, or to disearded methods of secrecy 
in public business. 

The press and public may 
for a time, but the 
And when severe 


and usually more harsh than really deserved. 


submit patiently 
reaction usually sets in. 
the rebuke does come, it is 
Closed doors are suggestive, at least, of dark 
schemes and chicanery, and give the disgrun- 
tled citizen an opportunity to suspicion a great 
deal more than he can prove. 
Secret 


Open doors dis- 
arm 
school board 
criticism but 


suspicion. sessions expose the 


members not only to ordinary 
to grave distrust. 

Therefore, open your doors, gentlemen; let 
any citizen, be he friend or foe, attend your 
fairly 


make your motives clear and 


deliberations. Discuss your questions 
and deliberately 
unmistakable—render your decision openly. 
The school board and its individual members, 
with such a course, will in the end stand higher 


in the minds of the public. 

IMPROVING GRADUATION. 
graduation held last 
in the city of Providence, where the 
high school exercises were held and diplomas 
awarded on the deck of the historic ship Con- 
local Navy Yards. 


simple addresses, 


An interesting was 


month 


stitution, anchored in the 


The program consisted of 
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His first flight. 


the distribution of the 
tificates by the superintendent of schools. 


a few songs and cer- 


The idea is a splendid one, and can be repro- 


duced in a similar manner in many cities 


spot that will lend 
inspiration of historic as 


where there is a historic 


attractiveness and 
sociation to an otherwise commonplace fune- 
tion. Undoubtedly, it should furnish the most 
pleasant memories for the graduate and a still 
more important inspiration to younger child 
ren to continue their course to graduation. 
been cause for reform 
We have had the evil 


of over-claboration and ostentation and at pres 


Certainly there has 


in graduation exercises. 


ent are swinging toward rigorous simplicity, 
which may rob a funetion, that 
life of the average boy and girl, of 
much of its glamour and charm. An idea like 
that of the Providence high school may prove 


means much 


in the 


suggestive to resourceful superintendents and 
school board members. 


TRAINING FOR HOUSEHOLD DUTIES. 

“The necessity and worth of any policy of 
public school administration,” writes a Massa- 
chusetts superintendent, in a recent report, 
“must be judged with reference to its effect in 
training boys and girls towards social efficiency. 
Since social conditions are not fixed, the char- 
acter of public instruction must change from 
time to time if it the needs of the 


young people. Because a traditional course of 


is to meet 


study has seemed wise in the past, it does not 
logically that it may be best for the 
present. Whether or not it be so depends upon 


follow 


existing social conditions. 

“Now the concentration of a large per cent 
of the country’s population into more or less 
congested residential centers, has developed SO 
cial conditions vastly different from those which 


prevailed when the population was less urban 


In the good old summer time? 
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Columbus creates playgrounds. 


conditions that require a kind of training in 
preparation for successful living that is unlike 
that of the past in respect to the emphasis to 
be put upon what 
practical studies. 


is commonly known as the 


“The fact that today the majority of pupils 
who finish the course 
the high 
shorter period makes it even more imperative 
that the so-called liberal or culture studies 
should hold a less important place in our high 
have. In the past 
edueators have generally held that certain stud 
ies are 


in elementary schools 


fo on into 


schools for a longer or 


school course than they 


especially adapted to train certain 
faculties of the mind and that a ehild so trained 
acquires power which is available in any field 
of intellectual activity. For example, it has 
been generally supposed that mathematies is the 
subject pre-eminently with which to train the 
reasoning faculty and that one taught to reason 
well with mathematical data acquires thereby 
power to reason well in any field of ideas; and 
similarly one trained through the study of Latin 
and Greek, to observe linguistic forms critically 
and to use them with exactness, acquires thereby 
a general power of critical observation and accu 
racy that is effective in any field of mental ac 
tivity. This theory is largely responsible for 
the type of high school course that has and 
chiefly does prevail today. 

“Experimentation indicates that power gained 
in a special field of knowledge is effective in an- 
other only to the extent that the latter field has 
the For 
Power in mathematical reasoning has 


elements in common with former. 
example : 
a certain value in the study of physics because 
the data of into 


physical science, but it is practically valueless 


mathematies enters somewhat 
in dealing with grammatical material, because 


mathematics and grammar have almost no data 


in common. 
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St. Louis raises the salaries of the 
public school teachers. 


“The course of study in high school today of- 
fers insufficient opportunity for training in lines 
that are designed to equip young women to be- 
come efficient homemakers, a vocation to which 
at some time a majority of young women may 
fairly expect to be called, and for which rela- 
tively few today are receiving any adequate 
preparation. 

“Some of the results that we may fairly ex- 
pect from the proper teaching of these subjects 
to young women are these: 

“First the impor- 
tance of home duties and of the significance of 
the home as a social institution. 

“Second 
sibility in homemaking. 

“Third—Inereased capability in the manage- 
ment of a household and in the performance of 
household duties, if necessary. 

“Fourth—A lengthening of the average period 
of school life for our girls, which, T think, would 
be a social gain. 

“Fifth 
able in after life, but also increased respect for 


Higher appreciation of 


A deeper sense of woman’s respon- 


Not only power that is directly avail- 


work and the worker, as pupils realize through 
personal experience the manual skill and artis- 
tic sense required for a successful milliner or 
dressmaker, and to the extent to which this is 
so, such training is effective as a social solvent.” 


L believe in boards of education, selected from 
the people, by the people, for the people, to the 
end that educational experts may justify their 
specialization with practical people in authority 
before they impose it upon helpless persons.— 
A. E. Winship. 

If we are indeed here to perfect and complete 
our own natures, and grow larger, stronger and 
more sympathetic against some nobler career in 
the future, we had all best bestir ourselves to the 
utmost while we have the time.—R. L. Steven- 
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Chicago needs new schoolhouses. 
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THE SELECTION OF SCHOOLHOUSE 
PLANS. 


Dr. A. Caswell Ellis, associate professor of 
education in the University of Texas, recently 
gave the members of the Texas Conference for 
Education some pertinent advice on the best 
method of procedure in building schoolhouses. 
Mr. Ellis has studied the subject for many years 
and speaks with authority. He said: “One word 
as to the best method of going about the secur- 
ing of a new school building. The method most 
often employed now is this: The board decides 
that it must have a new high school and that it 
will be possible to carry a $50,000 bond election. 
After the election is carried, the building com- 
mittee, sometimes with the help of the superin- 
tendent, sets to work to see exactly how many 
rooms, laboratories, etc., are needed and to have 
a rough provisional sketch made. Then they 
find that they need $75,000 instead of $50,000, so 
the building must be cut down. They first cut 
off all the fine architectural features of the pro- 
posed building and reduce it to as near a box as 
possible, and try to cover up its barrenness by 
adding cheap tin cornice and other dishonest 
and vulgar gingerbread work. Still there is no 
hope of building even this for the money, so 
corridors are narrowed, cloak rooms are cut out, 
so that coats and rubber shoes must be left to 
litter up even these narrow corridors, the central 
heating and ventilating system is thrown out 
and stoves put in and ventilation entirely ig- 
nored, teachers’ offices are cut out, and probably 
the pitch of the rooms lowered. After these pre- 
liminaries they decide to advertise and let the 
architects present competitive plans. At such 
a competition the judges are usually the build- 
ing committee, neither one of whom in nine 
cases out of ten ever saw a model school building 
or ever read a book on the subject. As a result, 
the architect with the slickest tongue and the 
prettiest pictures usually wins out. Then he 
writes the details and specifications and the 
building is let to the contractor who is the low- 
est bidder, who is forced to put the building up 
in the cheapest and shoddiest manner that he 
can in order not to lose money on it. Could 
any procedure be more absurd? Does any man 
when his child is sick advertise for the cheapest 
doctor and buy the cheapest medicine; or, when 
his child is in danger of the penitentiary, does 
he employ such lawyers as run around and enter 
competitions for practice by presenting their 
line of legal defense for him to pass on? No 
self-respecting lawyer will enter such competi- 
tion and it is fast getting so that the best archi- 
tects will not enter such competitions as are now 
demanded by school boards in which there is 
no expert fit to judge of the real merits of the 
plans presented. 

“The sensible procedure which is now adopted 
by a few boards, and which should be adopted 
by all, is as follows: First, before any bond issue 
is called for, the superintendent and building 
committee should, look carefully into all the 
detailed needs of the situation and determine 
the number of class rooms, laboratories, etc., 
needed. ‘Then an architect who is known to be 
well trained, honest, and with some special 
knowledge of school buildings should be selected 
by the board and he, with the aid of the superin- 
tendent and committee should plain the building 
and calculate the probable cost. With this defi- 
nite knowledge of the needs of the schoo! and of 
the cost of the building, the board is now pre- 
pared to wage a campaign for such a bond issue 
as will meet the real needs. It is just as easy 
to carry an issue of sixty thousand when you 
have a clear-cut, sensible proposition and can 
show your needs and show the definite plans of 
the building that will meet it, as it is to carry an 
issue for fifty thousand on vague generalities. 
When your election is carried, then you have 
only to let the contract. There is no reason for 
having a competition among architects unless 
you have a board of experts to judge the plans. 
The inexpert board is just as apt to choose the 
poor plan as the good one. There is no economy 
in having the competition, as all reputable arehi- 
tects charge exactly the same fee. It is usually 
wise to have a competition among the contract 
ors, but here, too, the interest of the children 
should be safeguarded by reserving the privilege 
of rejecting any or all bids. A firm known to 
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SECOND FLOOR 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN, 


219, 2 


Saylor & Mosley, Architects, New York, N. Y. 
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be dishonest, or guilty of doing shoddy work, 
should not be given a school contract at any 
price. It is impossible for the most vigilant 
architect to detect all poor work before it is 
covered up by a dishonest contractor, and also 
impossible to make bungling cobblers do a job 
in workmanlike manner. School buildings are 
necessarily subject to hard use, they should be 
absolutely permanent, and should be models of 
honest workmanship for the childhood of the 
city. Such buildings, if wisely planned, cost 
little more than the ordinary school buildings, 
and last indefinitely. It is a matter of intelli- 
gence and special study and not of money.” 
LUCRETIA MOTT SCHOOL. 

This building was designed by Mr. Snowden 
Ashford, official architect for the board of edu- 
eation of the District of Columbia, and was 
opened about a year ago. 

It is a sixteen room building and shows a 
skillful adaptation of the 8-room cart-wheel 
type to a sixteen room se ‘hool in which the as- 
sembly hall and the teachers’ room and library 
form a connecting link between two complete 
schools. The first floor of the middle section 
igs much lower than that in the wings in order 
to provide for lighting the rear interior class- 
rooms over the roof of the assembly hall. 

The basement is equally divided so that boys 
and girls will be separated. Each end contains 
not only toilets and play rooms but also space 
for manual training and domestic science. The 
boilers and ventilating apparatus have been 
placed under a terrace and are practically out- 
side the building. 

The first and second floors are practically 
identical in arrangement and contain eight 
classrooms each, arranged for bi-lateral lighting. 
The assembly hall will seat 650 adults. 

The cost of the building amounted to less 
than $100,000, or about 13.4 per cubic foot. 

The playground surrounding the school con- 
tains 3814 square feet of space per pupil. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

Chicago, Ill. Basement play rooms in pub- 
lie school buildings, criticised for years, are to 
be unknown in future. Broader corridors that 
may be used as play rooms on rainy days are 
to be substituted by the board of education, and 
will be a feature of all new buildings. The first 
structure to have the wider halls and no base- 
ment play space is a three-story addition to the 
Fulton school. The new building has fourteen- 
foot halls instead of the usual ten-foot halls, 
and a solid concrete foundation takes the place 
of the supposedly disease-breeding basement. 
The idea was originated by former School Ar- 
chitect Dwight H. Perkins. 

The Detroit board of education has retained 
Maleomson and Higginsbotham as its official 
architects for the year 1910-11. 

The Erie, Pa., board of education in a re 
cent report on its own finances discusses a dis- 
couraging situation which has hampered the 
work of the public schools. Under the laws of 
the state of Pennsylvania the board is com 
pelled to take as the basis for its tax levy and 
its bond issues the assessed valuation of prop 
erty certified to by the city assessors. For years 
the assessments have been the object of justi- 
fiable attack and every effort of the school au- 
thorities has been unavailing to raise the assess- 
ments to a fair valuation upon real and per- 
sonal property approaching in a sense its true 
value. The assessors have persisted in ignoring 
the letter and spirit of the law by assessing 
property at much less than half its market 
value. 

The board openly charges that the assessors 
consider the raising of assessments as “poor 
polities” and for a number of years have been 
not only unfair but inequitable, discriminatory 
and inaccurate. The board shows by tables that 
some pieces of property are assessed at 44 per 
cent of their value, while others are only placed 
at 34 per cent, and still others as low as 25.5 
per cent. 

The city of Erie, with a population of 70,000, 
has an asse sssed valuation of $25,339,470, while 
Harrisburg, with 68,000 population, has $46,- 
281,282, and Wilkesbarre, with 65,000 popula 
tion, has an assessment of $47,299,994. 


Erie with a 9-mill tax has a local income of 
$199,288.79, while Harrisburg with a millage of 
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LUCRETIA MOTT SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. Mr. Snowden Ashford, Architect. 
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6.25 nets $258,784, and Wilkesbarre with a 
millage of 5.5, a net income of $231,740. 

The board of education has, therefore, made 
a public appeal for co-operation of all the mu- 
nicipal authorities in securing a reassessment 
of the city upon an equitable basis. The board 
fac@s a serious dilemma in that it will be un- 
able to make necessary extensions of the school 
plant unless its request for enlarged funds are 
complied with. 


A PAROCHIAL SCHOOL. 

This building has been planned to solve the 
difficult problem of making the best possible use 
of an expensive site without sacrificing the 
lighting of classrooms. 

The structure is ninety feet wide and eighty- 
eight feet deep. The facade is a pleasing adap- 
tation of the classical, in light gray brick and 
limestone. 

The basement and first floor extend to the full 
depth of the lot, which is 100 feet deep. At 
present the first floor is used for church pur- 
poses. The arrangement is such, however, that 
it can later be converted into classrooms or fitted 
with opera seating for assembly room purposes. 
The second and third floors are similar in ar- 
rangement, and contain classrooms planned to 
meet all the requirements of the New York 
building code for safety, lighting, ventilation 
and fire protection. 

The building is of fireproof construction 
throughout and walls and columns have been 
built sufficiently heavy to carry an additional 
story if it should be desired at any time. 
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ELECTRIC CLOCK SYSTEMS. 
By R. W. Paltridge, Chicago. 

If Rip Van Winkle had fallen asleep twenty 
years ago, and out of curiosity had made an in- 
spection of the modern school, he would have 
found no change in the educational life of the 
day of greater importance to the up building of 
the world than the improvements that have been 
made in the equipment of this school. In his 
day long wooden benches were good enough to 
sit on and the initials of every student in the 
school for a generation were carved deep in the 
boards that served for a desk. These benches 
were replaced in time by polished pine and oak 
desks, and these later with individual desks, 
the tops of which can be raised for the storing 
ef books, pencils, ete. In this manner other 
lines of equipment have been improved and new 
ones added so! that the modern school, with its 
manual training, cooking, kitchen, lunch rooms, 
typewriting and business departments, gymna- 
sium and playgrounds, clock, telephone and heat 
regulating systems, ete., would to the “old 
almost a palace, fit for 
the education of the “heir apparent.” But in 
this free country we are all their 
equals, and we are not behind the times in tak- 


that 


timer” be considered 
kings, or 
ing advantage of all the 


improvements 


modern ingenuity can devise. 

Among these improvements and one that Rip 
did not see much of is the modern master, pro- 
gram and secondary clock system. The changes 
in the construction of this apparatus, the meth 
ods of installation, ete., have kept abreast 
with the times, so that now we can step in the 
modern school and see its master clock operating 
and controlling all and 
bells in the building with preeision and cer 


tainty of life and death. 


the secondary clocks 


sut we have not come to this stage without 
a deal of work, study and experimenting. The 
original idea of the program clock was simply 
an attachment that could be placed on the dial 
of the clock to make a contact at stated intervals 
by the rubbing of the hands over the attachment 
to cause the closing of an 
ring the bells at that interval automatically. 
Sometimes the hands stuck and the bells would 
ring an unbearable length of time 


electric cireuit to 


, but even that 
was bette r than the past, and to this day, there 
are institutions professor will 
try to beat the program clock man out of a sale 
by rigging up their “regulator” in this way. 


whose SCclence 


The next step was the idea that a secondary 
clock could be made to operate from the master 
clock in such a way that uniform time could 
be had in all parts of the building. ‘The at 
tempts in this line were very crude at first and 
the modern secondary “minute jumper,” as the 
secondary clock movement is called, would be 
ashamed to recognize its ancestor or predecessor. 
The original movement had to be regulated 
minutely and watched closely to insure that it 
would remain uniform with the master clock. 
But improvement after improvement has been 
made and the patent department at Washington 
is full of ideas in this line that have generally 
gotten as far as the office and died. 
come to learn that the apparatus to improve now 
is not the clocks, but the power behind, for in 
the reliability of this power lies the success of 


Users have 


the system when properly installed. 

It is not over six or eight years ago that the 
intrinsic value of the battery was becoming of 
prime importance in the eyes of the science 
teacher who had 


“a clock or telephone system 
in his charge. 


Prior to that, the manufacturers 
and installers considered that any battery that 
had voltage enough to make the clocks or bells 
operate was “good endugh” for the system, but 
they forgot that the factor of prime importance 
to the success of the system was the amperage 
that would keep the batteries alive long enough 


to really enjoy the system. It became necessary 
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then to find the battery, and from the dry cells 
the stages of improvement were about as fol- 
lows: pencil zine wet cells, salamoniae cells 
with varying sizes of the zine surface, such as 
the Sampson No. 3, and other large amperage 
cells like the Edison. All of the latter are 
good, but the most satisfactory are the secondary 
or storage cells, charged from the lighting cir- 
cuit in the building through a rectifier, if the 
current is alternating. The first attempts in the 
storage line were the use of smaller amperage 
storage cells, connected to the system in the way 
that the primary cells were, that is, a separate 
set of batteries for each circuit, which required 
all the way from 50 to 100 batteries to success- 
fully operate a fair sized system. The present 
method, however, in the most up-to-date systems, 
is to equalize as nearly as possible all the cir- 
cuits in the building, and operate all of them, 
clocks, bells, relays, winding, ete., from one set 
of large amperage capacity and of uniform vol- 
tage, thus reducing the number of batteries re- 
quired to three or four in the place of 50 to 100, 
With this method of installing and connecting 
batteries a large system of clocks can be operated 
on no more batteries than are necessary to ring 
the bells in the building, which reduces the cost 
of maintaining a system to the minimum point. 
This original storage battery installation will 
last approximately five years without renewing 
any of the elements, so that there is no more 
cost or bother for years. 

Uniform current, then, with expert instal 
lation will give to the school at a relatively low 
cost, a system that for real value can searcely be 
equalled by any other feature of the equipment. 
It relieves the teacher of the responsibility of 
remembering the signals, thus keeping her mind 
clear and free for other and more important 
duties; it keeps accurate and uniform time 
throughout all rooms of the building, thus facili- 
tating the work of both teacher and pupil. The 
improvement in general discipline by following 
uniform methods school duties can 
hardly be measured and the best criterion of 
the value and results of the use of such a sys- 


of doing 


tem is the fact that the business is increasing at 
a very satisfying rate each year, and whenever 
a school superintendent has once experienced 
the value of such a never do 
without it in any new school that goes up under 
his charge. 


system he will 


He will more than likely write as did Supt. 
P. A. Allan, of Bluffton, Ind., recently in com- 
menting on an electric system in his high school: 
“The fact is established in 
our high school and can so easily be extended 


that your system 
to our new grade building on the same lot, and 
the further fact that your system has proved so 
perfectly satisfactory, in my opinion, shuts out 
all your competitors from consideration.” 
Every day such appreciative letters are being 
which shows that 


received, results speak for 


themselves. 


MILTON BRADLEY, 
A Successful Man. 

The caption of this article forms the appro- 
priate title of a which the 
Milton Bradley Company have recently issued, 
in commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of their business. 

It is a brief sketch of the career of the fore- 
most man in the American educational trade—a 
man who had done much to dignify and elevate 
a branch of commerce 


handsome volume 


that has in no small 
manner helped to make the American public 
schools the successful institutions which they 
are. While we all may appreciate the truth of 
the saying that “as is the 
school,” we 


teacher so is the 
admit that the American 
school trade has left a wonderful impress on the 
works of the teacher. 


must 


For the inventive genius 
and the bold initiative of the manufacturer and 
the publisher have supplied the teacher with 
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most of his tools and aids without which the 
modern school of today cannot successfully carry 
on its work. ; 

Mr. Bradley has, during the past fifty years, 
made possible much of the success which kinder- 
garten work has achieved. His appreciation of 
the material needs of the kindergartner has led 
to an improvement in the quality, variety, use- 
fulness, and cheapness of kindergarten mate- 
rials, in their way fully as important to the 
development and Froebelian 
theories as the pedagogic advances in the same 
field. To the latter he has also contributed 
by the publication of much timely literature, 
issued frequently at a pecuniary loss. 


success of the 


To art education in the public schools, Mr. 
Bradley has been of service through the develop- 
ment of the Bradley color scheme which forms 
the basis, purely or in a modified form, for mest 
of the present day color instruction. The rotat- 
ing color disks and the water paints now so gen- 
erally in use were the material results of the 
scientific study of colors and color combinations, 
which Mr. Bradley made early in his career. 

As an important contribution to general edu- 
cation must not be forgotten the Bradley games 
which were the basis of the firm’s suecess. Be- 
ginning with a simple game they have been 
developed into a wide line of home amusement 
devices in which intrinsic educational 
have remarkably blended in 
ehtertainment. 


worth 
been attractive 

Of Mr. Bradley it can well be said that his 
success has been founded on the fact that he 
gave true service where much was needed and 
that he won advancement by helpfulness, kindly 
interest and appreciation of the needs of the 
American kindergarten. 

In speaking of the success of the Milton Brad- 
ley Company due credit must be given to Mr. 
George W. Tapley, Mr. Bradley’s early asso- 
ciate, and present head of the firm, who has been 
the financial and selling genius of the business. 
Through his acumen the company first began 
extending its operation over the entire country 
until the present 
completed. 


extensive organization was 


In the west the Milton Bradley products have 
been ably represented by Thomas Charles, 
Nestor, of the Chicago school trade. He and 
his associates have done much to keep up the 
prestige of Bradley products and to extend their 
sales to the western schools. 


BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


That the public schools of the country will 
not reach their possibilities for usefulness un- 
til educators come to regard the individual 
rather than the mass and cultivate the natural 
bent of pupils, instead of forcing them into the 
rut of a cut and dried curriculum, is the asser- 
tion made last month by Supt. Chas. E. Chad- 
sey of Denver before the Mothers’ Congress. 

The topie of discussion was college domina- 
tion of preparatory education and Mr. Chadsey 
expressed in unmistakable terms his views on 
the vital results of college influence upon public 
high schools. “Why,” asked he, “should a boy 
who shows no inclination or aptitude for the 
classic or English course not be led into the 
manual or business departments? Why keep a 
boy nailed to a rhetoric when his fingers fairly 
itch to get at the type machine or carpenter’s 
plane? Yet in order that such a one may enter 
college he must be made to take English and 
chemistry and biology, whether he understands 
them or not, because no thoroughly well man- 
nered or well regulated college will give him 
credit on typewriting or chair making or those 
things that make for material comfort and the 
uplifting of the trades.” 

The Michigan state dental society has re- 
cently made plans for giving courses of lec- 
tures on dental prophylaxis to public school 
children. Lantern slides have been prepared 
and any city school which desires it may have 
the benefit of the instruction. 
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New Salaries in Salt Lake. 


Salt Lake City, Utah. The board of educa- 
tion has. recently adopted a new salary schedule, 
making a decided increase in the pay of all 
instructors and principals and raising the 
standard of teaching. The schedule includes 
a merit rating plan, which will be a factor in 
computing yearly increases. 

Both high school and elementary teachers 
will in the future be classified under one of 
the following classifications: A—excellent; 
B-—very good; C—satisfactory: D—fair; U 
unsatisfactory. Salaries will be based upon the 
classification accorded a teacher, together with 
his experience and professional training. 

In the high schools teachers will be paid the 
following salaries: First, or probationary year, 
$750; second year, $840; third, $900; fourth, 
$960; fifth, $1,020; sixth, $1,080; seventh, 
$1,140; eighth, $1,200; ninth, $1,300. 

In the elementary schools the maximum sgal- 
ary will be $1,020; high school heads of depart- 
ments, $1,500; vice-principals, $2,100; elemen 
tary principals, $2,400; high school principals, 
$3,600; directors of special studies, $1,500; su- 
pervisors, $2,400. 

Under the new schedule, probationary teach- 
ers are divided into two classes, the first re- 
ceiving $480 per year, and the second class, 
$540. They must have normal training. 

Teachers in kindergarten and elementary 
schools will receive the following salaries: First 
year, $600; second year, $700; third, $780; 
fourth, $840; fifth, $900; sixth, $960; seventh, 
$1,020. 

Regular teachers must have a normal school 
education, or its equivalent, or pass the city 
examinations, and must have at least two years 
of experience in grade schools of acceptable 
rank, and must be at least 21 years old. No 
teacher appointed for service in the city schools 
for the first time can be rated above the third 
class, and the teacher cannot be advanced until 
after one semester’s work. Length of experi 
ence is taken only from schools which have not 
less than 32 nor more than 40 weeks to the year, 
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degree will be considered equiva- 
lent to two years’ experience. 

All re-elected teachers will be advanced from 
year until the maximum is reached; 
any re-clected teacher may be denied promotion 
or reduced in rank, for cause; no teacher in the 
“D” group of efficiency shall be re-elected to 
the rank of regular teacher; any teacher demo- 
ted to the rank of probationary teacher will be 
discontinued not later than the close of the year 
in which the demotion is made, unless evidence 
is shown of a satisfactory growth in efficiency; 
the superintendent of schools is to notify, in 
writing, teachers rated as “D” or “U” of such 
classification at least four weeks before the close 
of the school, to enable them to show an im- 
provement in their work. 

Hannibal, Mo. The school board has recently 
adopted a new salary schedule which will give 
every teacher an for the 
scholastie year. 

The new system is fully set forth in the fol- 
lowing circular issued by the board of eduea- 
tion: 

In respect to salaries the teachers shall be di 
vided into five classes, as follows: 

Class K—First and 
teacher, $40 a month. 

Class D—Third and fourth years as regular 
teacher, $45 a month. 

Class C—Fifth to ninth years, 
a month. 

Class B—Tenth to fourteenth years, inclusive, 
$55 a month. 
Class A 

a month. 

Special merit, more than $60 a month, by 
unanimous vote of all the members of the board 
of education. 

No teacher will be advanced to a class draw- 
ing a higher salary unless she holds a first class 
county certificate, a life state certificate in Mis- 
souri, or a Normal or University diploma equiv 
alent in law to the life state certificate; nor will 
she be advanced in salary if the principal’s semi- 
annual reports for the last year’s work done and 


and a college 


year to 


lnerease coming 


second years as regular 


inclusive, $50 


Fifteenth year, and thereafter, $60 
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the superintendent’s estimate of efficiency leave 
room for doubt as to her strength in discipline, 
teaching and professional spirit. 

Summer work in the University of Missouri, 
or in one of the state Normal schools, or in some 
other institution approved by the board of edu- 
cation for this purpose, may be taken as ground 
for advancing a teacher one year on the salary 
schedule; provided, that an official statement 
from the institution attended is tiled with the 
board, showing the completion of 
work to six “university hours” in the University 
of Missouri. 

Work done as a regular teacher in the schools 
of other cities so organized as to give etticient 
supervision, may in the diseretion of the board 
be counted in classifying new teachers. In 
classifying teachers (new and old) under this 
schedule one-half year or more should be count- 
ed as one year, but less than a half year shall 
be ignored. 

All teachers accept their positions in _ the 
schools subject to assignment by the superin- 
tendent, and the grade or position to which a 
teacher is assigned shall not affect the salary to 
be paid. All inerease in salaries shall be made 
prior to the filing of the teacher’s contract with 
the board; and when a teacher has accepted her 
appointment and filed her contract, she will be 
expected to serve the full time of the contract 
at the salary specified. 

The board of education reserves the right to 
suspend the increase in salaries under this 
schedule whenever the financial condition of 
the school district does not permit an increase; 
but the schedule shall not be so interpreted as 
to result in the reduction of any teacher’s salary 
below the amount paid her at the time of its 
adoption. 

Columbus, O. The school board has under 
consideration a new sehedule of salaries. If 
passed, it will provide the following salaries: 

Supervisor of drawing, $1,500 to $2,000; of 
music, $1,200 to $1,600; of physical culture, $1,- 
000 to $1,800; principal Normal school, $2,000; 
assistants and training teachers, $900 to $1,400; 
high school principals, $1,600 to $2,250; heads of 
departments, $1,200 to $1,500; teachers, $800 to 
$1,400; junior high sehool principals, $1,600 to 
$1,700; teachers, $750 to $1,000; elementary 
principals, $900 to $1,400; teachers, $450 to 
#800; manual training director, $1,400 to $2,400; 
assistants $100 to $1,300; domestie science di- 
rector, $1,100 to $1,500; assistants, $750 to $850; 
domestie science director, $1,100 to $1,500; as- 


successful 
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$750 to 
school for. boys, $800 to $1,200; teachers, 4750 
to $850 ; trades schools teachers, $100 to $1,300; 
head German teachers, $900 to $1,500; assistants 


sistants, $1,000; principals special 


in drawing and industrial arts, $900 to $1,000, 

Shelbyville, Hl. 
tative schedule which provides the following 
minimum and maximum salaries: 

First, sixth and 
$50; maximum, $60, 

Second, third, fourth and fifth grades, 
mum, $45; maximum, $55, 

Fighth grade, minimum, $52.50; 
$62,50. 

Annual increase, $22.50 


The school board has a ten 


seventh grades, minimum, 


mini 
maximum, 


Nine months school, 
Eugene, Ore. The school board has recently 
raised the teachers’ salaries on an average 10 
The men teachers get $100 and the 
women $80 per month. 

New Orleans, La. 
the salary of substitute teachers in drawing and 


musie at $2.25 per day. 


per eent. 
The school board has fixed 


The salary is paid only 
on days when teachers are in active service. 
Canton, O. The school board has recently 
introduced a new salary schedule by which the 
teachers are divided into four classes and paid 
according to their training and previous expe 
rience. 
The 
and 1D. 
A teacher in class A grad 
uate of a high school and who has had no ex 


four classes are designated A, B, CC 


is one who is a 
perience, or has acted as assistant teacher for 
one year. 

In elass B she is one who is a graduate of 
a first-class high school and who has substituted 
satisfactorily for one year; in class C, one who 
is a graduate of a first-class high school and 
has two full years in a state normal school or 
a recognized college; class D, one who has re- 
ceived a diploma after completing a four years’ 
course in a recognized college. 

Successful other recognized 
schools will be credited on the basis of nine and 
one-half months to the year. 

The follows: 

Experience. A B © DD 


experience in 


schedule is as 


First year ............8400 $400 $400 $450 
Second year .......... 400 100 130 180 
Third year ........... 400 130 10 500 
Fourth year .......... 430 150 180 550 
Fifth year ........... 450 480 500 600 
Sixth year ........... 480 500 550 650 
Seventh year 500) =6550)0—=—6 G00 «6HO 
Kighth year 550 36600) G60 700 
Ninth year ... 600 650 650 700 
Tenth year ........... 650 650 650 700 
Eleventh year 700 700 TOO FOO 


Mich. The board of school trus 
tees has fixed a maximum and minimum pay for 
teachers in the grades. The pay for a teacher 
on first taking up the work will hereafter be 
$450, and the maximum allowed in the grades 
will be $650, In cases where the teacher is 
proficient and her services in every way satis 
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Chas. H. Burggraf, Architect, Albany 
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will be given, 
Priveipals of 
additional 
maximum, according to the 
under their direction. The salary of 
Supt. G. W. Gehrand has been fixed at 

Owensboro, Ky. Upon recommendation of 
Supt. Mellenry Rhoads, the school board has 


recently adopted rules defining the qualifications 


inereases of B25 
reach dd. 
receive 


factory. annual 
until the 
grade 
yond the 


rooms 


maximum is 
will 


schools 


pas . be 


number of 


$35,000, 


of persons eligible for appoint:nent as teachers. 
These rules require: 

High T ehigibl 
teacher in the high school the applicant must be 
«u graduate of 


schoo] l‘o hn for position of 


a recognized college or university, 
with 


SO une 


normal 
training and must give evidence of special prep 


experience in teaching or 
aration for work in the department where sery 
ice is desired, 

Grades—Applicants for grade 
teacher, to be eligible, must have a high school 


position of 


education with some experience in 
teaching or normal training. 
Principals—Applicants for position of prin 
cipal, in addition to the qualifications required 
for teachers, must present satisfactory evidence 
of eapability in 
ernment. 


school management and gov- 
Equivalent experience 


favorable 


The board will 


for sueeessful experi 


give 
consideration 
school either general or special, 
and same may be offered in lieu of special re 
quirements to which it may be equivalent. 
Examinations 


ence in work, 


All applicants for position of 
teacher or principal must present 
from the 


a certificate 
examination showing 
that their scholarship is sufficient to teach in 
the position for 


committee on 
which they apply, provided, 
however, certificates of graduation from Ken- 
tucky state normal schools, the Kentucky state 
university and state certificates issued by the de 
partment of edueation for Kentucky be accept- 
ed by the board in lieu of other examinations, 
and provided further, that teachers or princi 
pals may be elected subject to examination in 
cases where such action is deemed advisable. 
Method, tact in managing a school, moral 
character, devotion, practical skill and other 
qualifications will be considered in the rating of 
teachers. The board right to dis 
teachers at violation of 


reserves the 
miss time for 
rules or unsatisfactory work. All teachers ae 
cepted will be informed of the action of the 
board, in writing, and are to mail an acceptance 
of the contract back to the board. Failure to 
sign and return the contract will be considered 
a declination and the position declared vacant. 


any 


“To promote the ends of civilization let us 
welcome all higher institutions of learning and 
secure to them generous national support. Let 
democracy assert its claim to ‘the best’ by train- 
ing its specialists to give 
fully their 


freely and bounti- 


choicest products, and their own 


service to promoting the welfare of the race 
Let the ideal held steadily before 
for his 


as a whole. 


each of our youth be unselfish service 


BOYS PLAYING 


Ure 




















































country and for his kind.’—Martin G. Brum- 


baugh. 
A GAME FOR RECESS. 

What superintendent or teacher is so thought- 
less as to deprive grade pupils or even high 
school students of their and econse- 
quently their play for a selfish motive, that of 
dismissing 30 o'clock in the 
The writer when a boy attended a 
school where he was free to roam the 
adjoining pastures and woods, and he eannot 
conceive a pupil’s enjoyment of 
school work without some play. 

Play is a legitimate part of school work and 
there are many 


recesses 


classes at 3 or 3 
afternoon 4 
district 


six hours of 


reasons why games for recess 
should be planned with an equal Amount of 
effort as any single recitation. The teacher 
should naturally be the leader and referee in 
all school games. Ilis position demands that 
in no ease should he enter into an argument 
with pupils upon disputed points. His decisions 
should be prompt, unselfish and final. 

The presence of the teacher or principal on 
the playground and his participation in games 
may beeome a strong factor for discipline. It 
is an influence for reducing to a minimum dis- 
orders and difficulties among pupils which eall 
for punishment. It gives the teacher an op- 
portunity to come in close contact with the 
boy who has been punished and to show him 
that the teacher is still his friend. The boy is 
less apt to sulk for a week in his anger, but is 
likely to go home after school saying deep in 
his heart that he respeets and honors his teacher. 

There has been a demand for an American 
game that will call for a large number of par- 
ticipants so that the majority of the school will 
not have to be mere spectators. 

Below is a picture of boys playing the modern 
game called Association football, formerly 
known by many people as Soccer. It is a game 
which can be played in the country schools as 
well as in the city. It may be engaged in by 
any number of pupils, from ten to sixty, or 
more. It is in no way similar to Rugby foot- 
ball, a game that belongs to Mexico and Spain 
as first cousin to the bull fights. 

In Soccer there is no tackling or tripping; no 
piling upon each other; no knocking or punch- 
ing. In fact, the game consists only of running 
and kicking the ball. It is very spectacular and 
affords much wholesome exercise. The writer 
is sure that many parents whose boys come home 
with bruises and cuts and torn clothes caused by 
playing Rugby football would weleome the new 
game in its place. There is no reason why 
school boards and superintendents should per- 
mit Rugby even though the universities and ecol- 
leges use it mainly for advertising purposes. 
Is there at present a tendency to make junior 
universities of our high schools? 

In Carlyle we have played the Soccer game 
for eight years and the boys prefer it to all 
other games. All must admit that baseball is 
a splendid game, but in our experience it falls 
far short of the real enjoyment of Association 
football. Try it and the boys will be more eager 
to come to school every day. Rules of the game 
are easily accessible from any stationery dealer. 

M. N. Todd, superintendent of schools, Car- 


lyle, TIL 


“SOCCER” FOOTBALL. 
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MIGH SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


By THOMAS D. PERRY, Secretary and Business Manager, Board of Education, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The complete equipment of a modern high 
school is one of the problems in school admin- 
istration that must be undertaken to be ap- 
preciated. A few years ago a high school was 
considered well furnished when it contained 
merely schovul sittings and furniture to the ex- 
tent of desks, chairs, a few storage cases and 
one or two extra sinks in the science labora- 
tories. No city today, however, would be do- 
ing justice to its young people if it failed to 
provide its buildings throughout with such 
school accommodations as up-to-date educa- 
tional authorities have proved to be efficient 
and effective. 

It will be without the scope of this article 
to consider the heating, ventilating, thermostat- 
ic regulation, lighting, vacuum cleaning, power 
plant, program clock, telephone, bell system, 
ete., in a modern high school building, since 
these subjects are in themselves more closely 
related to the construction of the building and 
are worthy of more space than can be given 
here. 

Unfortunately, in most cities, too little time 
is devoted to laying out the equipment for a 
new high school before the plans and specifica- 
tions for general construction are completed 
and building operations commenced. It is well 
worth while to devote as much time and study 
as may be necessary to lay out all school equip- 
ment thoroughly before it is too late to modify 
the general construction plans. Many cities 
have learned this too late and have been foreed 
to install in their buildings equipment that was 
either too small, inconveniently arranged be- 
cause of limited space, or in conflict with 
structural details. The ideal way to ap- 
proach this problem is, first, to prepare ten- 
tatively all plans and specifications for the 
general construction, including building, heat- 
ing, ventilating, plumbing, wiring, 
then to locate on the same drawings and 
at the same scale, all of the more important 
pieces of equipment; lastly, to complete the 
general plans. This order of procedure avoids 
conflicts between structural details and equip- 
ment and permits the maximum utility of all 
space in the building. It also reduces to a 
minimum changes and alterations in structural 
details to accommodate equipment, changes that 
cause delay and expense. 

Equipment for installation in a high school 
building may be divided into two general 
classes. ‘The first includes teachers’ desks and 
chairs, tables, recitation seats, session room 
seats, auditorium sittings, library and admin- 
instration furniture, commercial desks, lunch 
room, lockers, ete. This first class differs from 
the following class chiefly in that the items 
can be purchased as regularly made “stock” 
articles, and require no special design nor 
adaptation. The second class consists of equip- 
ment which must be specially designed, as 
laboratory, demonstration and work tables, bal- 
ance counters, wall cases, storage cupboards, 
benches, hoods, cabinets, etc. These items be- 
long chiefly to what might be called the work 
rooms or laboratories, and are not required in 
the regular session and recitation rooms, which 
ean be fully ecuipped under the first class. 


ete. ; 


General Equipment. 


Class one may well be called stock equip- 
ment, and it will be found convenient and 
economical to purchase this furniture in sub- 
stantial and durable form, on the open market, 
specifying the regular stock product of some 
reputable manufacturer as standard. Experi- 
ence in several cities has shown the advisability 


of purchasing such equipment without the 


formality and red tape ot sealed bids, deposits 
and formal contracts. If boards of education 
would give up these formal methods for the 
purchase of such regular commercial lines as a 
business house would purchase on the open 
market, it would soon be possible to place school 
boards on a basis of practical business admin- 
istration, and secure for the public service the 
economy and efficiency that mercantile houses 
enjoy. Care must be taken to select stock pat- 
terns of good design and substantial construc- 
tion. The market is full of cheap, flimsy stuff 
that is extravagant at any price. 

The type of teachers’ desks and chairs to be 
selected will depend somewhat upon the funds 
available. In general, a fifty-four inch, one 
or two pedestal, flat top desk, with book rail, 
will be found suitable and reasonable in cost. 
The teachers’ chairs should be adjustable with 
swivel and each room should have two or three 
side chairs en suite. The market affords a 
large variety of low priced desks for teachers, 
sold by so called school supply companies; 
these should be purchased only with discretion. 
Most of them are either obsolete types or of 


cheap construction and will not stand the 
hardest service in the world, i. e., that 
of the modern school room. As a rule, 
desks manufactured and sold by a_ con- 
cern that makes them a specialty, will be 
found the most satisfactory and durable. Every 


whether for recitation, session or 
lecture purposes, should have one or two small 
tables, to match the teacher’s desk, for the ac- 


commodation of reference books, exhibitions, 


classroom, 


specimens, ete. 
Pupils’ Desks and Seating. 

The recitation and lecture room seats on the 
market are of various types, the more modern 
and hygienic being individual tablet arm 
chairs, made in a juvenile size, either with the 
usual four wooden legs or with the single cen- 
ter iron or steel pedestal. This latter type is 
particularly appropriate for school use wherever 
it is possible to attach seats to the floor, be- 
cause such pedestals are not in the way of floor 
cleaning, there are no places easily mutilated 
by pupils’ feet, and the arrangement of seats 
is not disturbed by successive classes. In the 
case of tablet arm chairs, it is desirable to 
specify that writing surfaces be of maple or 
some other close grained wood, as constant use 
of the pencil will gradually injure the finish 
and open the grain in more porous woods, such 
as oak and ash. 

The seating of session rooms presents a more 
difficult problem. The latest and, in the writ- 
er’s judgment, the best type of school desk is 
the single (pressed steel) pedestal combination 
desk and chair, designed by Wm. B. Ittner of 
St. Louis, and installed in the more recent St. 
Louis schools. This has decided points of su- 
periority over any of the earlier types of school 
furniture that have either four legs and sepa- 
rate chair on iron pedestal, or the combined 
settee and desk on four legged standard. It 
is not an adjustable desk, because, with the 
exception of a few seats in a room for abnormal 
children, the adjustable desk has had its day. 
It is undoubtedly true that vacuum cleaning 
equipment is to be demanded in all city school 
buildings in the near future. The older types 
of desk, with four points of attachment to the 
floor, are difficult to clean with vacuum sweep- 
ers, and the single pedestal desks offer great 
advantages in the direction of cleanliness, even 
with the ordinary method of sweeping. These 
desks, as designed by Mr. Ittner, incorporate 
other valuable features, such as a good sliding 


plus and minus adjustment for top, more ade. 
quate pencil tray, non-metal ink wells, hy- 
gienic backs, etc. Such desks as these, how- 
ever, are not generally on the market and haye 
not been installed a sufficient length of time 
to become a well known style of school equip- 
ment. They offer so many advantages, however, 
over the ordinary type of school furniture with 
the usual four legs, as to be well worth serious 
consideration. 
Business Models Helpful. 

In the assembly hall the problem of seating 
is comparatively simple, since many companies 
make very satisfactory auditorium sittings. The 
five cent moving picture theaters have con- 
tributed one item of permanent value to the 
industrial world, that of requiring manufactur- 
ers to produce substantial and inexpensive sit- 
tings for small halls. 

The equipment of the administration offices 
must be developed largely according to individ- 
ual taste, keeping in mind adequate filing de- 
vices of a modern type. 

In a school library it is desirable to model 
so far as practicable after the approved methods 
of public libraries. 

In the commercial department the changes 
of the last few years have been most marked. 
It is now considered proper school practice to 
fit out the rooms of this department as nearly 
as practicable along the lines that are adopted 
by industrial and commercial offices, thus fur- 
nishing pupils with the appliances that the 
present day offices will present as soon as they 
have completed their school work and step out 
into the business world. ‘This includes busi- 
ness practice, banking, adding machines, mime- 
ographs and other duplicating processes, ver- 
tical filing, card indexes, follow up systems, 
ete. The importance of modernizing in this 
department cannot be overestimated and _ the 
purchase of this equipment resolves itself large- 
ly into a matter of regular office equipment. 

The school lunch one of the 
places where practical methods in the business 
world can offer many valuable suggestions to 
school officials. Most of the school lunch rooms 
are run on the cafeteria plan and can be suc- 
cessfully operated along the same lines as have 
been proved successful in the quick lunch dis- 
tricts of our cities. 


room is also 


Planning Special Furniture. 

The second class of school equipment differs 
from the stock equipment described above im 
that it should be made to order, custom made, 
so to speak, and designed to meet the special 
educational needs of the city in which the 
school is located, the courses of study and the 
shape and size of the rooms in the departments. 
Unfortunately, as noted above, in many cities 
it is necessary to plan this outfit after the 
building is in the course of erection, and this 
makes uravoidable the design and construction 
of more or less equipment of special shape and 
size. 

The best way to secure plans for this class 
of special equipment is to employ an experi- 
enced draftsman or designer to work under the 
officials of the board of education and in con 
junction with the instructing force of the 
school. The designing of equipment by mant- 
facturers or by the architects of the building 
is not a satisfactory method, as neither of these 
parties can afford to give the necessary time 
or study to work out the problem properly 
with the teaching corps. The employment of 
such a draftsman or designer will probably 
prove somewhat more expensive in the desigt 
ing part of the work, but will be much more 
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than offset by the co-operation of the instruct- 
ors, the added efficiency of the equipment and 
the economy of manufacture. In the employ- 
ment of such draftsman and in the working out 
of this equipment, care must be exercised to 
follow conservative methods, lest one be carried 
away by the vagaries of some teachers, who 
may have ideas that are largely theoretical and 
impracticable. While the advice and sugges- 
tion of the instructing force will give many 
yaluable pointers, it must stand the test of good, 
sound judgment. Stock material can easily be 
purchased on the open market. Not so with 
special equipment. Contracts are the only safe 
way to insure construction according to plans 
and specifications, and bids should be 
and opened publicly. 


sealed 


Laboratory Requirements. 

The laboratories and work rooms in a modern 
high school are naturally divided into the fol- 
lowing departments, botany and zoology or bi- 
ology, physiography or physical geography, 
chemistry, physics, domestic science, domestic 
art, commercial, mechanical drawing, free hand 
drawing and art, and manual training shops. 
It is possible to make a comprehensive plan 
for equipment in all these departments in such 
a way that certain sizes of wall cup- 
boards, key cases, stereopticon stands, tables, 


eases, 


ete., can be used in more than one department, 
thereby securing a degree of uniformity, a pos- 
sibility of transferring pieces from one place 
to another and considerable economy in manu 
facture. Such standardizing is a matter of 
more importance than appears at first to those 
who have not studied the situation. 

All of the departments requiring the use of 
running water in considerable quantities, should 
have similar material for table 
tops. This material, while not attractive from 
an aesthetic standpoint, appears the 
same. Experiments have been tried with hard 
wood prepared in various 


soapstone or 
always 


ways, plate glass, 
slate, marble, ete., none of which, however, com- 
bine the utility and economy of the soapstone, 
which is impervious to solutions, including 
acids and alkalis, does not discolor, and is not 
defaced by heat. It combines satisfac- 
torily with the soapstone sinks which are par 
ticularly desirable in laboratories where they 
will never discolor or chip off. 


also 


Locks and Keys. 

The matter of locks and keys for this equip- 
ment should be carefully worked out in ad- 
vance, since confusion in this detail leads to 
endless amount of annoyance and inconvenience 
later on, and instructors are not employed to 
serve as bearers and fitters of keys. The most 
practical solution of the lock and key question 
seems to be that of making a uniform key for 
all of the instructor’s cupboards, drawers, cases, 
ete, in each department. This will mean the 
use of only one key by the instructor for all 
the departmental equipment and supplies. In 
every laboratory that has accommodations for 
the individual pupils, the pupils’ quarters should 
be fitted with an “all different” series of dur- 
able and substantial the service 
given them is hard and continuous. The in 
structor should have a master key passing all 


locks, since 


of the pupils’ accommodations, to permit fre- 
quent examination of the material and work 
of the pupils, and which is often most con- 
veniently done after classes are dismissed. The 
method of detached padlocks, furnished by 
pupils, for drawers or lockers, may work satis- 
factorily for wardrobes, but in laboratories pre- 
vents the above mentioned supervision by the 
instructor. It is possible to work out this key 
scheme in such a way that the master key ad- 
mitting to the pupils’ accommodations will also 
admit to all of the departmental equipment. 
After each department is thus master keyed, it 
will be found advisable to furnish the principal 
of the building with a grand master key which 
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and all 

It is possible, 
though difficult and not as necessary, to have 
the whole line of wardrobes, 
tables and book cases throughout the building, 
equipped with locks to pass the same grand 
master key. 


will enter every department 


storage 
quarters of every department. 


teachers’ desks, 


Work and Demonstration Tables. 

A perplexing problem in the school labora 
tory is that of making student work tables in- 
dividual. Early in the days of the district 
school pupils sat on long benches and worked 
on benches which were similar but higher. Now, 
city publie schools furnish individual school 
desks for all pupils, and the tendency in lab 
oratories is toward single work tables for pupils. 
To earry this out literally at the present time 
would be ideal, but extreme. Such a practice 
will come, however, and this tendency should 
serve as a guide. 

In high school laboratories, work tables can 
be conveniently and economically made to ac 
commodate from two to six pupils. The service 
connections for each table, such as hot and 
cold water, gas, electricity and drainage, may 
be built in and made common for two or three 
pupils. The natural sciences, botany, zoology, 
physiography and chemistry should have run- 
ning water and gas. Chemistry should have 
in addition down draft fume hoods; and physies, 
gas and electrical connections of various volt- 

Tables with plumbing con- 
have removable panels for 
Work table tops in all of the 
above, except physics, should be of soapstone; 
although some authorities advise wood, with fre- 


ages and phases. 
should 


ready repairing. 


nections 


quent resurfacing and refinishing. Physics 
tables may have wood tops, without running 


water, and must be 
copper 


put together with brass or 
Iron or steel will 
make trouble in delicate electrical experiments. 
A laboratory day usually consists of four or 
five periods, and the space for pupils’ individual 
equipment should be four or five times the 
capacity of the laboratory. Drawers in work 
tables are convenient, but if impossible to ar- 
range them, pigeon hole wall cases with a door 
for each of pupils, will the 


nails and screws. 


section answer 
purpose. 
Laboratories and lecture rooms adjoining 
should be supplied with demonstration tables 
for instructors’ and their arrangements 
should be even more complete than pupils’ work 
tables. 
as in colleges and universities, to have private 
work laboratories for 


use, 
It is desirable, though not as necessary 


rooms or instructors. 


Adaptability the Guiding Thought. 

In manufacturing centers it is especially ad- 
visable to bear in mind when equipping labora- 
tories, the practical application of the natural 
the industries, i. e., chemistry as 
applied to the drying and finishing of wood, 
chemistry as applied to the iron and _ steel 
trades, physics as applied to practical electricity, 
physiography as applied 
suits, ete. 


sciences to 


to agricultural pur 
A delta table in the physiography 
laboratory makes possible a practical demonstra- 
tion of the flow of streams, and botany and zo 
ology should have aquaria, live cages, growing 
boxes, ete. Laboratories for botany and zoology 
can be quite similar, and in the smaller high 
schools may be combined. It is not possible to 
enumerate in detail the various items of equip- 
ment for each department, since the amount of 
floor space available, local conditions, number 
of pupils to be accommodated, and number of 
rooms assigned to science work vary so widely. 

The domestic science department, with its 
housekeeping suite, equipped for laundry, cook- 
ing, dressmaking, millinery and other feminine 
vocations and avocations, are hardly within the 
power of the masculine mind to comprehend or 
describe. Provision is demanded for heating 
by steam, gas, coal, electricity and even fire- 


less cookers, and soon it 


may be wireless 
While all of these rooms must be 
necessarily equipped along household lines, it is 
well to keep in mind the fact that the function 
of a school is to instruct and that the “practice 
that makes perfect” must be for the most part 
in the pupils’ homes. 


electricity! 


Mechanical drawing for boys, almost as im- 
portant as the three “R’s,” is worthy of the 
best equipment.. Drawing tables with one com- 
mon drawer for the use of all pupils, individual 
drawers below and a drawing board rack at 


one side, are even carried in stock in some 
sizes. They must be rigid, with true, soft wood 
tops. A blue printing machine will -furnish 


valuable instruction in 


the commercial pro-~ 
duction of prints. 


Two or three large drafting 
tables should be provided for large and special 
work. 

ree hand drawing is a subject, growing in 
scope, embracing arts and crafts work in the 
animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms. Here 
the drawing stands must have adjustable, slop- 
ing tops, and the pupils’ quarters are best pro- 
vided in pigeon hole cases with a small drawer 
in each pigeon hole that the pupil can take to 
the drawing stand and place in a rack there 
provided. The pigeon hole cases have doors 
for each section of pupils. Pottery, if under- 
taken, will require a high temperature kiln. 

The shops in a modern high school depend in 
their extent on the educational policy of the 
course of study. They may be equipped either 
to teach the theory and principle of the manual 
arts, or to train pupils for a trade or vocation. 
In either event, it must be borne in mind that 
the function of the school is to teach basic prin- 
ciples and to employ repetitive processes spar- 
ingly. A pupil may be required to make a 
certain piece that combines a number of dif- 
ferent principles. The of kinds 
of work in this one piece may never be met 
in actual practice, and yet this same piece may 
be more valuable for instruction purposes than 
any half a dozen pieces made in factory pro- 
duction. The variety and number of shops de- 
pends to a large extent on the kinds of training 
required by the young men of that particular 
city, as they enter the gainful 
Shops will be obliged to give more and more 
attention to local demand for workmen 
and skilled mechanics, and install such equip- 
ment as will further the training of competent 
men for the various trades. The equipment 
should be chosen with the co-operation of men 
who have made a success of manufacturing and 
understand the practical value of machinery, as 
well as of men who understand the educational 
value of machinery. 

Manual training for its cultural and mental 
training seems to be giving way to manual 
training for vocational and industrial purposes. 
The traditions of the past are slowly yielding 
and high school courses of study are coming 
more and more to find their true function in 
equipping for life work the boy who cannot go 
to an institution of higher education. The 
day when the high school bases its course of 
study on preparation for college is fast going 
by, and the high schools of the future will be 
in a position to prepare efficiently for immediate 
earning capacity or higher education, as the 
student may require. 


combination 


occupations. 


this 


Special attention is directed in the advertising 
pages this month by J. B. Lippincott Company 
to their “Worcester’s School Dictionaries.” The 
publisher’s claim that they are unquestionably 
the best books for ready reference yet published, 
and meet all the requirements of first-class, up- 
to-date lexicons, seems justified judging by the 
testimonials received from teachers, principals 
and superintendents of schools all over the coun- 
try. Teachers are invited to examine and com- 
pare these books with others of like grade. 
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Malicious Destruction of School Property. 

According to the Texas penal code (art. 500) 
a schoolhouse is a “public building,” detining 
the term “public building” with reference to 
the article prohibiting the injuring or defac- 
ing of a public building as any building held 
for public use by any department of the gov- 
ernment, state, county or municipal.—Thurs- 
ton vs. State, Tex. Cr. App. 1910. 

Evidence held to show that accused was the 
person who maliciously injured a publie build- 
ing, authorizing a conviction.—Thurston vs. 
State, Tex. Cr. App. 1910. 

Regulations of District School Boards. 

On grounds of publie policy, an_ official, 


‘charged with the responsibility of adminster- 


ing the affairs of his office, should have the 
right, in the absence of a statute to the con- 
trary, to select persons to fill vacancies oceur- 
ring during his term, that the law authorized 
him to make appointments for, and a superin- 
tendent of scheols had authority on June 29th 
to appoint a school trustee to fill a vacancy to 
occur on July Ist in the same year, where his 
term extended beyond that date, and he had 
power to make the appointment when the va- 
caney occurred.—Terry vs. Cornett, Ky., 1910. 

A regulation adopted by a school board, un- 
der the Public Statutes of New Hampshire, 
1891 (chap. 92, see. 5), authorizing the board 
to prescribe regulations for the attendance on 
and for the management of schools, is not valid 
unless recorded by the district clerk and read 
as required by the statute.—Horne vs. School 
Dist. of Chester, N. H., 1910. 

District Contracts and Liabilities. 

Whether a person bidding on a contract for 
construction of a schoolhouse is a responsible 
bidder is for the determination of the body 
authorized to accept bids in the exercise of a 
bona fide discretion after investigation upon 
notice and hearing to the bidder affected. 
Schwitzer vs. Board of Education of City of 
Newark, N. J., Sup. 1910. 

Under the express provisions of School Law 
(Public Laws of 1903, p. 21, see. 53), all con- 
tracts for building schoolhouses must be award 
ed to the lowest responsible bidder.—lId. 

The determination of the body authorized to 
accept bids for the construction of a school 
house upon proper proceedings that a bidder is 
not responsible is final, and will not be dis- 
turbed by a reviewing court, unless it appear 
that the action was in bad faith, or that the 
proofs were such as to satisfy reasonable men 
of the bidder’s responsibility.—Id. 

An award of a contract for the building of a 
schoolhouse made by a city board of educa- 
tion was not unlawful because a committee of 
the board duly authorized by its rules adver- 
tised for, received, and opened the bids; it ap- 
pearing that the committee, after opening the 
bids, reported to the board as a basis for its 
action.—Id. 

Under the Crimes Act, sec. 33 (Publie Laws, 
1898, p. 804), providing that, when bids for 
public buildings are asked for by boards of 
managers having charge of public institutions, 
such boards or committees representing them 
shall give public notice of the time and place 
when and where such bids shall be received, 
and at such time and place shall immediately 
proceed to unseal and publicly announce the 
contents of the bids in the presence of bidders 
choosing to attend and make proper record of 
the prices and terms in the minutes, an award 
of a contract will not be vitiated by the mere 
failure of the committee receiving the bids to 
publicly read certain alternative estimates, 
where it appears that such course was pursued 
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with the consent of the bidders, and where the 
bids themselves were publicly read, and no 
fraud is claimed or indicated.—Id. 

The fact that bulletins in explanation of 
minor details of drawing and specifications for 
a proposed schoolhouse’ involving minor 
changes within the provisions of the specifica- 
tions were sent out by a board of education 
to bidders, will not invalidate the award of a 
contract to the successful bidder where it ap- 
pears that all such bulletins were received in 
advance of bidding by all prospective and actual 
bidders, and intelligent and competitive bid- 
ding was not impeded thereby.—Id. 

Minor changes in the plans and specifications 
made by a board of education in charge of the 
award of a contract for a school building after 
approval of the plans and specifications by the 
state board of edueation, will not invalidate the 
award of the contract for construction thereof, 
where it appears that such changes did not 
relate to the heating and lighting, ventilating 
or other hygienic conditions of the building 
regulated by School Law (Public Laws of 1903, 
p. 49, see. 129), providing that, in order that 
due care may be exercised in the heating, light- 
ing, ventilating and other hygienie conditions 
of publie school buildings, plans and specifica- 
tions shall be submitted to the state board of 
education before adopted.—lId. 

General Statutes of 1895, p. 2078, see. 1, con- 
fers a lien on the contract price of a building 
constructed for a municipal corporation, on 
compliance with section 2, requiring the filing 
of two notices of claim of lien, one with the 
chairman of the board having charge of the 
work, and the other with the financial officer of 
the municipality. J/eld that, where a munici- 
pality constructing a public building was a 
school district, and the board having charge of 
the work was the board of education, the “finan- 
cial officer” included both the district clerk, 
who was required to pay out, by orders drawn 
on the custodian of the school moneys, all school 
funds of the district, and the custodian, who 
is the officer intrusted with the finances of the 
district, and who receives and pays out its 
moneys.—Hazard vs. Board of Edueation of 
School Dist. of Borough of Swedesboro, N. des 
CM. 1910. 

Taxation. 

Under the Political Code, see. 1745, which 
authorizes the issuance of high school district 
bonds, the proposal and offer to issue bonds of 
certain kind and character and the purchase 
thereof is a contract in which the taxpayer 
and the purchaser are parties, and the minds 
of the parties must meet to make it valid. 
Hollywood Union High Scheol Dist. vs. Keyes, 
Cal. App. 1909. 

Under the Politieal Code, SCC, 1745, which 
authorizes the issuance of high school district 
bonds, and provides for the posting of notices 
of the election and what the notice shall con- 
tain, the omission to designate the times of 
payment of interest in the notice is fatal to 
the validity of the bonds.—lId. 

Under the Politieal Code, sec, 1745, provid- 
ing for the posting of notices of elections for 
the issuance of high school district bonds, a 
provision in the notice that the interest was 
payable “per annum” was sufficient, and failure 
to specify the time at which interest upon the 
bonds was payable could not be cured by any 
action of the supervisors in fixing the times 
of payment; and a county clerk was justified 
in refusing to attest such bonds.—Id. 

Laws 1881, chap. 78, subd. 2, sec. 4, author- 
izes Women owning real or personal property 
assessed in their name to vote at any school dis- 
trict meeting. Laws 1879, p. 170, sec. 2, au- 
thorizes issue of bonds on submission of the 
proposition to the qualified electors of the 
school district. Held, that women entitled to 
vote at school elections may lawfully vote for 
or against school district bonds.—Olive vs. 
School Dist. No. - Neb. 1910. 

Consolidated School Law (Laws 1894, p. 
1235, chap. 556, tit. 7, art. 7), sec. 63, provides 
that school district taxes shall be apportioned 
by the trustees upon all real estate within the 
district, and such property shall be assessed to 
the person or persons or corporation owning or 






possessing it, except that land lying in one 
body and occupied by the same person, if as- 
sessed as one lot on the last assessment roll] 
of the town, shall, though situated partly jn 
two or more school districts, be taxable in that 
one of them in which such occupant re- 
sides. J/eld, that a corporation owning land in 
the district is not a “person” within the ex- 
ception of the act, and a corporation owning 
a tract of land upon which were over 50 
buildings used for manufacturing purposes, 
and which lay partly in another district, could 
not have it taxed in the other district because 
its offices were in that district. 
Marenus, N. Y., 1909. 
Teachers. 

Under Publie Statutes of 1891, chap, 92, sees, 
2, 5, authorizing the school board to hire 
teachers, and to prescribe regulations for the 
attendance on, and for the management, studies, 
classification and discipline of, the schools, ete., 
a school board may not fix a teacher’s boarding 
place, and make residence of a teacher at such 
place a condition of her contract of employment, 

Horne v. School Dist. of Chester, N. IH. 1910, 

Under the laws of 1905, chap. 59, authorizing 
the school board to dismiss any teacher failing 
to conform to the regulations prescribed, after 
full and fair liearing, ete., the school board may 
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g, 
not dismiss a teacher for violating a regulation, 
without first giving her a hearing on the power 
of the board to make the regulation, whether 
it has been prescribed, so as to be binding on 
her, and whether it is reasonable under the eir- 
cumstances, and on the fact of her conformity 
thereto. Ilorne vy. School Dist. of Chester, N, 
Il. 1910, 
School Board Contracts. 

Though a school building constructed under 
a contract with a member of the school board, 
which was void for that reason, as in violation 
of the Kentucky statutes (pp. 2975, 2976), was 
completed with money furnished by the board, 
and was accepted by it, the parties to the trans- 
action will not be permitted to profit from it, 
and the school board will be enjoined, in a suit 
by a taxpayer, from paying the amount not ac- 
tually put into the building, and the costs of the 
sult adjudged against the nominal and the real 
contractor, and if the whole contract price has 
been paid by the board the nominal and the real 
contractor will be required to repay the amount 
not actually spent by them on the building to 
the board, with interest from the time of the 
last payment.—Id. Ky., 1909. 

A taxpayer could maintain an action as such 
to prevent the waste of the publie school fund, 
or to prevent the school board from making a 
construction contract with one of its own mem- 
bers in violation of law.—Id. Ky. 

While the legislature may provide for the di- 
vision of the property of a school district and 
the apportionment of the debts of the old cor- 
poration, when a portion of its territory and 
public property are transferred to the jurisdic- 
tion of another corporation, in the absence of 
such provision, the common law rule obtains, 
which leaves the property where it is found, 
and the debt on the original debtor.—Pass 
School Dist. vs. Hollywood City School Dist. 
Cal. 


The school plant, its physical appointments, 
belongs to the people, and should be used freely 
by the people for a variety of educational ac- 
tivities that do not lie specifically within the 
range of the school. We are passing rapidly 
from the old and narrow idea that the school- 
house is merely a place to educate children of 
a certain age in a defined way, to an under 
standing of the fact that schoolhouses are the 
to be used by the people for 
every wholesome, intellectual, social, recreational 


people’s forum 


and moral purpose that makes for the common 
good: that, in fact, the schoolhouse should be 
open day and night for every legitimate use 
the community as a whole ean vision; that only 
partisan activities—those in which not all the 
taxpayers can consistently participate—shall be 
barred the use of the school building.—Martin 
G. Brumbaugh, Philadelphia. 
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All Vacuum Cleaning Patents 
Brought Under One Control 








The art of Vacuum Cleaning has been developed and 
perfected not by any one man, but by many men work- 
ing independently. 

One man, Kenney, the Father of Vacuum Cleaning 
in America, owned patents which gave him a virtual 
monopoly of the most vital ideas in vacuum cleaning. 

Other men, several of them, controlled patents so 
essential to perfect Vacuum Cleaning that no good 
system could be installed without infringing on them. 

But no one man, nor any body of men, has ever here- 
tofore controlled a range of patents wide enough to cover 
the installation of a single complete Vacuum Cleaning 
System. 

Each inventor, in building up a system around his 
own ideas, has infringed on others. 

And the result of this war of inventors has been that 
the public has had the choice of accepting imperfect 
systems—or of inviting a storm of damage suits for 
infringements. 


The First Perfect, Complete 
System 


What we have done is to bring all of the important 
cleaning patents under one control. 


So that now, for the first time, it is possible to offer a 
perfect, complete stationary Vacuum Cleaning System 
embodying a// of the ingenuities of a// of the best 
inventors. 


So that now, for the first time, it is possible to offer 
a Stationary Vacuum Cleaning System which can be 


installed without fear of infringement and damage suits. 


The Protection 
of Eighty-Five Patents 


We now own or control eighty-five patents, including 
not only the Kenney and Matchette patents, but all other 
patents necessary to produce the most perfect and com- 
plete Stationary Vacuum Cleaning System known to the 
art today. 

Fully 80 per cent. of all Stationary Vacuum Cleaning 
Systems now installed in America have been installed by 


firms, which, under the present arrangements, are retiring 

















And the 20 per cent. not so installed seriously infringe 
on the patents which we now control. 


The End of High Prices 


But in bringing together all of the important Station- 
ary Vacuum Cleaning interests, we are able to offer the 
public a much greater benefit, even, than freedom from 
faulty systems and damage suits. 


For we are in a position to place the manufacture of 
Stationary Vacuum Cleaning Systems on a business basis; 
to terminate the costly war of inventors; and to eliminate 
the extravagance and waste through which Stationary 
Vacuum Cleaning, in its early stages, has passed. 

With all of the experimental work done, with all of 
the early mistakes paid for, and with the whole engineer- 
ing experience of the art at our command, we propose to 
bring the prices of Stationary Vacuum Cleaning Systems 
within the reach of all. 


As Essential as Steam Heat or 
Sanitary Plumbing 


It is our belief, that Stationary Vacuum Cleaning 
under the new conditions, must take its place with steam 
and hot water heat and with sanitary plumbing, as an 
essential to comfort and health. 

We therefore propose to offer the new, perfected 
systems, not only to those who are constructing new 
buildings, but to those, as well. who desire to bring their 
present structures up to the minute in healthfulness, 
convenience and comfort. 

Our plans are so designed that any building, old or 
new, can be equipped at a minimum of expense. 


Ask Your Plumber or 
Steam Fitter 


Any plumber, or steam fitter, can install our 


- “RICHMOND” Stationary Vacuum Cleaning System, or 


give prices and descriptions. 
Or we will be pleased to place our engineering depart- 
ment at the disposal of any architect, builder or owner 
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Select Your Text- Books 


BECAUSE THEY HAVE MERIT 





Use your own careful judgment. 

Good Text-Books depend upon the quality of 
the Author. 

The characteristics of good Text-Books are: 


SIMPLICITY THOROUGHNESS TEACHABLENESS 
INSPIRATION ORDERLY ARRANGEMENT 
GOOD GRADATION CONVENIENT SIZE 


Have you examined 


BRUMBAUGH’S STANDARD READERS 

BROOKS’ ARITHMETICS, ALGEBRAS, GEOMETRIES 
STANDARD FREEHAND WRITING 

FURST’S MENSURATION 

BALDERSTON’S PHYSICS 

FLOUNDERS’ ENGLISH GRAMMARS 








TEXT-BOOKS OF UNUSUAL MERIT 


THE LATEST PHYSIOLOGIES 
LIPPINCOTT’S 


FIRST BOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY 
SECOND BOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY 


THIRD BOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY) 


These books were written by Dr. J. A. Culler, of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
They are carefully graded to the needs and the comprehension of pupils of the 


. Various grades. The First Book can be profitably used by any child that can read 


fairly well; the Third Book is sufficiently advanced for pupils in the highest grades 
in high schools, academies and normal schools; and the Second Book fully supplies 
the needs of pupils of the intermediate grades. The treatment of alcohol and 
narcotics is strong, logical and sensible. The physical side of this subject has 
been given due prominence. 


UP-TO-DATE HISTORIES 
PROF. MORRIS’S 


PRIMARY HISTORY 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY 
SCHOOL HISTORY 
ADVANCED HISTORY 

Prof. Morris has been most judicious in the choice of matter as well as in the 
arrangement of subjects in these books. His language is clear, concise, forcible, 
and adapted to the capabilities of the pupils for whom the books were w ritten. 
The style is calm, truthful, and free from all partisan or sectional prejudice The 
aim of these books is to teach the life and development of the whole country. and 
no undue space is given to any particular State orsection. The social! economi- 
eal, and ethical elements of human life and progress are treated to the extent 


TRASK’S SCHOOL GYMNASTICS AND GAMES? 


Do your homes know your school ? 


MRS. GRICE’S HOME AND SCHOOL 


Tells you how to get them acquainted. 


We would rather send you the books than send you an agent. 
Let your ‘‘ Eyes be your Bargain.’’ 


Christopher Sower Company 


PUBLISHERS 
614 ARCH STREET 





THE EQUIPMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS. 


(Concluded from page 7) 

most pleasant and satisfactory, due thought 
should be given to the convenience and com 
fort of those who attend the school. It has been 
fully demonstrated that the mind is more active 
and more easily concentrated if the body is 
comfortable. Therefore, the desks with which 
the schools are furnished should be adjustable 
and individual, thus allowing each seat to be 
fitted to the individual, and allowing him to be 
entirely separated from and undisturbed by his 
neighbors. The general features of the desks, 
as well as the teacher’s desk and all other ar- 
ticles entering the room, should be of a sani- 
tary nature, and there should be an effective 
heating and ventilating system that the air may 
be kept pure and the brain active. 


SANITATION FOR SCHOOLS. 
Clow Bubbling Cup. 

Public sentiment is doing a great deal towards 
bringing about perfect sanitation for schools. If 
there is any place where the plumbing, ventilation 
and heating should be as near perfect as possible, 
it is in the public schools where growing children 
spend so many hours a day. 

There is much agitation now to remove from our 
schools one of the most potent communicators of 
disease, the common drinking cup. It is responsi 
ble in many instances for diphtheria, tonsilitis, 
sore throat, consumption and many other infec- 
tious and contagious diseases. Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and California have forbidden 
by law the use of the old style cup and every 
state should follow their example. By. the old 
style is meant the tin or enameled or 
tumbler. 

On the other hand, the so-called bubbling cup is 
- the only sanitary public drinking receptacle, 
Disease germs cluster about the rim of the ordi- 
nary drinking cup, while with the bubbling cup, 
it is not necessary for one to touch his lips to cup, 
and even if the lips did touch the cup, the constant 
flow of water would wash away the germs. 

By the way of example, let us cite the case of a 


glass 


that their importance demands. 


Woreester’s School Dictionaries 


THE SERIES CONSISTS OF 


NEW PRIMARY —NEW SCHOOL—NEW 
COMPREHENSIVE and NEW ACADEMIC 


Worcester’s Dictionaries are comprehensive, up-to-date, and, in all respects, are 
better adapted to school use than are any other small dictionaries 


They fully 


meet the requirements of all grades. Mechanically they are superior to all others, 
and the prices at which they are sold bring them within reach of every child. 


PHILADELPHIA | 


glass tumbler which had been in use a few days. 
An examination was made with the result that 
counting the cells present on fifty different areas 
of glass, it was estimated that the tumbler con- 
tained over 20,000 cells or bits of dead skin. Most 
of these showed an average of ten germs, and 
some ran as high as 150. Between the cells there 
were thousands of germs left by the saliva of the 
drinkers. 

Still another investigation: A granite ware cup 
used for a few months in a school was found to 
contain a deposit that does not require the use of 
a microscope to detect. Upon examination, there 
was revealed a composition of mud, dead skin 
and thriving germs. Some of this was injected 
under the skin of a healthy guinea pig; the ani- 
mal died in forty hours of pneumonia. A second 
pig developed tuberculosis. An investigation re- 
vealed that several pupils in the school were 
suffering from the latter disease. 

We could mention other examples, but the 
above will be sufficient to demonstrate to you 
the great importance of Sanitary Drinking Foun 
tains. 

The Clow “Hygiene” bubbling cup drinking 
fountain is made in one piece of ““Adamantose” 
ware. The water supply is carried through 
the pedestal and controlled by a loose key valve 
so that water can run constantly. It is also fur 
nished with a lever handle, self-closing, regu 
lating valve in which case the water runs only 
when in use and regulated to give the desired 
flow of water. 

Special printed matter will be mailed to you 
by writing to James B. Clow & Sons, Chicago. 


SCHOOL SWEEPING, DISEASE AND LOW 
ATTENDANCE. 


Cheaper and More Sanitary Methods Presented. 


A booklet on school sweeping has just come in 
to our hands that deserves the attention of every 
person interested in school work. 

It is obvious that the pupils of a school with 
insanitary, dusty floors, cannot accomplish the 
work of similar grade pupils working under sani- 
tary conditions. The loss of time and waste of 
energy through such minor, dust-carried diseases, 
as ordinary colds, coughs and tonsilitis, is enough 
to lower the individual and class standing. 

Not only has this subject of dusty floors a 





Send for FREE Descriptive Circular. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPAN 


PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


bearing upon scholarship, but it has a bearing 
upon school finance. The old methods of floor 
cleaning cost double, and in many cases treble, 
in cash, what a sanitary and dustless care of the 
floors would cost. 

Janitors should not only be shown wherein 
insanitary methods endanger health but should 
also be shown wherein sanitary methods lessen 
labor and shorten work. If a janitor is so lost 
to a sense of safety for his own health and the 
health of the pupils and teachers in his care, 
he should have a thorough course of training 
in scientific cleaning. 

With so much at stake upon the sanitary con- 
ditions of a school, there is surely good reason 
for securing this free booklet, which contains a 
vast amount of information in regard to main- 
taining sanitary conditions in school buildings 
and the prevention of sickness and disease 
among teachers, children and janitors. 

This little booklet on school sweeping is being 
circulated by S. G. Chase, 124 Sycamore street, 
Milwaukee, Wis., and will be sent free to any 
person interested in better care of school floors. 


New Primary Chart Issued. 

During the last few years there has been grow- 
ing up a demand for a primary chart, simpler 
and more elementary than any similar device on 
the market, showing the alphabet in letters as 
well as in script, and words in two and three 
letters. 

To meet this demand, the McConnell School 
Supply Company of Philadelphia has just com- 
pleted a chart which promises to fill all of the 
present wants of beginners in reading. It con- 
tains forty pages, each 24x36 inches in size, and 
is designed to cover the first four months of 
reading. The chart sells at the very low price 
of $4.50 with stand, and will be handled by all 
leading school supply houses. It is to be known 
as the A. B. C. Primary Chart. 

EE 





The supplementary arithmetic and grammar leaflet. 
now published by THE BRITTON PRINTING CO., Cleve 
land, Ohio, were written for use in the Cleveland (Ohio) 
city schools. In compiling them the authors had in mind 
two paramount objects: First, to lessen the work of the 
teachers (while pointing out the very best in the subject 
taught) and, second, to arouse the interest of the pupil in 
what he was studying, Send five cents postage for sample. 
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The territory adopting Bueh- 
ler’s English Grammar, since 
publication, represents over 









Twenty Million Population 
and contains over 
Fifty Thousand Public and 

Private Schools. 


These books have made the 
study of English construction 
popular and successful wherever 
they are used. 






















The right thing 


in the right place at the right 
time leads to quick results. This 
applies especially to the movable 
copies in 


Slocum’s Method of Teaching 
Penmanship. 


If you want to turn out good 
writers in your classes, Slocum 
will tell you how it may be done. 


THE PLAYGROUND AND THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL. 


(Concluded from Page 3) 
Although a citizen of a town is pleased to 
point to the beautifully ornamental exterior of 
a public school, that same citizen is infinitely 


more pleased to say in passing a school that 
from out of its walls have passed numerous 
graduates who now hold important positions in 
the scientific or intellectual world, and that 
the standing of-the school system is very high. 

The present need is not for poorer buildings, 
but for better furniture and equipment in those 
buildings. 

We want the playground supervised by the 
board of education, would have 
our children know that the best lesson they re- 
ceived at school was the lesson of fair play, 
and that whatever part they may be called upon 
to play in later years, they must always respect 
the rules of the game. 


because we 


We want the playground to be under your 
direction, that there may be a co-ordination of 
the work done there and the splendid work al- 
ready done in the manual training department 
and the trade school of our city. 

We want the school yards to be the meet- 
ing place of our children, so that the democ- 
racy there formed may withstand all the shocks 
it may suffer amid the clash of parties and con- 
flict of interest that We 
want our children to see the stars and stripes 
joyously waving over them while at play in our 
school yards, so that they may think of their 
country as of a loving mother, who is never so 


happy as when she sees her children happy.— 
Address. 


are bound to arise. 


Work Permits. 
Supt. Carroll G. Pearse of Milwaukee has 
given his principals some pertinent advice con- 
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A Few Items of Interest to Teachers 






When we say 


that 27 of the 33 cities in Massa- 
chusetts use the Aldine Readers, 


That 215 of the 321 towns in 
Massachusetts use the Aldine 
Readers, 





That they are in use in hundreds 
of schools elsewhere, and that over 
a thousand more throughout the 


country are now considering their 
adoption, 


That the last volumes of. the 
Series were published in the fall 
of 1909, 


Does it mean anything to you? 


mS Our New Descriptive Catalogue gives full particulars. 


NEWSON & COMPANY, Publishers 


cerning the granting of work permits. In the 
state of Wisconsin all school principals are re- 
quired to sign these documents before they will 
be issued to children, and a wide variation in 
practice exists with reference to cases which 
are considered worthy. 

Mr. Pearse writes: “It is easier for a prin- 
cipal if he signs all permits, regardless of facts 
in particular cases; or if he refuses all permits 
regardless of the facts in individual cases. But 
it is not intended that either of these courses 
shall be followed. It is expected that signatures 
for permits will be refused when the child ought 
to remain in school, and particularly where 
the parent is financially able to allow the child 
to continue. There are, however, cases in which 
it is perfectly proper and desirable, sometimes 
even necessary, for children fourteen years of 
age or more, to be allowed to seek employment. 
It is hoped that principals will, if they are not 
familiar with the facts, make inquiry into each 
case and will refuse to sign permits where it 
seems that permission ought not to be granted; 
it will be proper for them to sign permits in 
cases where the circumstances seem to render 
such action desirable. 

“Tt is not necessary to refuse a permit merely 
because someone who has, for proper reasons, 
been denied such a permit, will criticise the 
principal for his action or attempt to show dis- 
crimination.” 

The Use of Proper Ink in the Schoolroom. 

There are two kinds of ink; one is a nut-gall 
ink and the other an aniline product like dye. 
The nut-gall product is known as “iron-gall” 
ink, because it is indelible, is permanent, and 
will flow freely. The color is black, and inks 
with this basis will flow freely and will not 
spread in the paper. All aniline black inks and 
the various colored inks, such as green, purple, 
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Seventy handsome cloth- 
bound volumes, containing 
choicest selections from the 
standard authors edited by Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, Jr., and other 
eminent scholars and teachers, 
now compose The Standard 
Literature Series. 
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specimen copy. 
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is stirringly told in the new book, 
Panama and the Canal, 
by Hall and Chester. 


140 photographic illustrations, 
drawings and maps. 






“More fascinating than any 
novel to the average boy,” says 
one school superintendent. 











Send for it. 
Chicago 


blue—in fact, all the various colors excepting 
black—will spread readily on paper even of the 
highest quality, and consequently should never 
be used in the Many of the red 
inks used for ruling will spread, and only the 
very best grades will give satisfactory results. 
There are many grades of excellent paper that 
will not take red ink without spreading. Never 
use an aniline ink.—Sadler-Rowe Budget. 
Appointment of Teachers. 

In all the work of school organization, noth- 
ing demands more professional judgment and 
insight than the selection of teachers. The 
person, beyond all question, best fitted to select 
a teacher is the superintendent of schools, whose 
special study and business is— 
not law, not farming 


schoolroom. 


not medicine, 
but the highest efficiency 


of schools. The method of appointment fol- 
lowed in the best systems is the one we en- 
dorse here: Let the superintendent recom- 
mend—let the directors appoint. In the schools 


in which we have done this, there has been a 
decided result.—H. Wilbur, Swanton, Vt. 


To encourage teachers to take advanced work in 
professional subjects, the New Orleans board of 
education has offered an increased salary for all 
who will take extension courses at Tulane Uni- 
versity or any recognized summer school. Thecom- 
pletion of twelve courses in the extension de- 
partment of Tulane or another recognized school 
will entitle teachers to an increase of $5.00 per 
month in their salaries. The course must be ap- 
proved by the city superintendent, and teachers 
who make application for credit must produce 
certificates from the school. 

To retain the increase in salary, a teacher 
must present every two years a_ certificate 
showing the successful completion of two 
courses undertaken during the two years pre- 
vious. Failure to present such certificate will 
reduce the teacher’s salary to the regular scale. 
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WEBSTER’S 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
NEW From 
COVER To COVER 


Every Line Revised 
and Reset 


EDITOR IN CHIEF, Dr. W. T. Harris, 
United States Commissioner 


former 
of Education. 





DEFINED. 


2700 PAGES. 


DIVIDED PAGE. 


work. 


GAZETTEER and BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY are up to 


date. 


MECHANICAL WORK is a triumph of the bookmakers’ art. 


CAUTION! LOOK FOR THE CIRCULAR TRADE-MARK and our name on 
————————— the title-page. BEWARE of so-called “Webster' dictionaries. 


Write for Specimen Pages, IWustrations, Ete. 


400,000 WORDS AND PHRASES 
Twice as many as in the 
old International. 


400 pages in excess of old International and yet 
the new book is practically the same size and weight. 


6000 ILLUSTRATIONS. Each selected for its defining value. 
Important words above, less important below. 
ENCYCLOPEDIC INFORMATION on thousands of subjects. 
SYNONYMS more skillfully treated than in any other English 
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First Course in Algebra. 

By Herbert E. Hawkes, Yale University, Wil- 
liam A. Luby and Frank C. Touton, Central high 
school, Kansas City, Mo. 12mo, cloth, 334 pages. 
List price, $1.00. Ginn & Co., New York, Boston, 
Chicago. 

This book wishes to belong to the new move- 
ment in the teaching of algebra, but it is almost 


too conservative for that. Excepting the prob- 
lems drawn from physics and geometry, the 


pages 58 to 168 might have been written ten years 
ago; the first seven chapters are well done, how- 
ever. 

Graphs come in towards the end of the book; 
the first mention of them is in chapter XIX, page 
189; but this chapter should have been put far- 
ther back, to page 259—since no use is made of 
graphs until then. No oral exercises are men- 
tioned; very often entire sets of written exer 
cises are given in which only a, b, x, y are used 
as symbols. 

The book may be best characterized as an alge- 
bra of the older style, with new ideas and im- 
provements brought in here and there. The his- 
torical notes are good and very useful, but as 
regards the plates of eminent mathematicians, 
the reviewer is sceptical. On the whole, this is 


a good and workable algebra, even though it 
does not attain the ideal that is now being 
sought for. 
Attention and Interest. 

A study in psychology and education. By 
Felix Arnold, Ph. D. Cloth, 272 pages. Price, 


$1.00 net. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

A rather learned work on the psychology of 
attention and interest. The author attempts to 
clarify and arrange the many facts that have 
been brought to light by numerous experiments 
in the psychological laboratories. The subject 


is treated under the categories of description, 
illustration, development, explanation and defi- 
nition. This work will be a welcome addition to 
the library of the teacher of psychology, but it is 
probably a little too technical for the ordinary 
reader. 

Self-Cultivation in English. 

By George Herbert Palmer. Cloth. 141 pages. 
Price, 35 cents net, postpaid. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, New York, Chicago. 

This essay is an excellent addition to the Riv- 
erside Educational Monographs. It is clear and 
precise, and contains an argument which the 
student of model English would do we. to study. 
To be masterful of speech, to write carefully, to 
adapt ourselves to our listeners, and finally to 
be supported unconsciously and wholly by our 
subject are undeniably excellent principles. 

Every man who is interested in language as an 
expression of thought ought to read this book 
several times. 


A Second Book in English for Foreigners. 


By Isabel Richman Wallach. 256 pages. Price, 
fifty cents. Silver, Burdett & Co., New York, 


Boston, Chicago. 

Miss Wallach has made a notable success of 
her books in English for Foreigners. 

In this second book she gives practical help 
to the foreigner in living his life as an American 
citizen. The use of the telephone, the bank and 
bank checks, the public library, the terms used 
in business are some of the subjects that are 
interestingly explained. The great natural re- 
sources of the United States, the opportunities 
for work on the farms, in the orchards, pastures, 
grain fields and cotton plantations, in the mines, 
mills and quarries are described and pictured; 
thus the foreigner by means of carefully graded 
lessons in English is also learning to become a 
good citizen. The litthe work has much to rec- 
ommend it. 


School Gardens. 

By M. Louise Greene. Cloth, crown oct., 388 
pages; price, $1.25. Charities Publication Com- 
mittee, New York. 

This book is intended to describe the aims 
and purposes of school gardens and to give school 
authorities explicit directions for their organiza- 
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The ISAAC PITMAN system is the result of over seventy years’ 
continuous progress and improvement. 
been foremost ever since. 


First in 1837, it has 


The ISAAC PITMAN system represents the experience of mil. 
lions of practitioners. 
of one of the instruction books. 


Over two million copies have been issued 


The ISAAC PITMAN system is easy to learn, and the winning 


of all the principal International Shorthand Speed Contests 
proves that it is the fastest. 


The ISAAC PITMAN system is used by more expert writers 
than any other system. The best writers use the best system. 








Write for ‘‘Why the Isaac Pitman Shorthand is the Best,”’ and copy of 
‘*Pitman’s Shorthand Weekly.” 


Isaac Pitman & Sons 


31 UNION SQUARE 


NEW YORK 


Adopted by the New York Board of Education 


$1.50 
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tion and management. The author briefly re- 
views the history of the movement in the old 
world and gives a very comprehensive idea of 
its spread in the United States. All sorts and 
conditions of school gardens are treated in detail 
so that any teacher may select that work which 
will nearest meet his conditions and necessities, 
both pecuniary and educational. Not only is 
the experimental garden which may be planted 
with good effect in country districts described. 
but also the vacant lot garden and even the win- 
dow box is taken up. 

The book is very practical in its directions 
for choosing soils and equipment, kinds of seed 
and time of planting, managing of garden during 
vacation periods, utilizing the products for na- 
ture study and other correlated school work. 

It is the most comprehensive work on the sub 
ject of school gardening in all parts of the United 
States and should be found in the library of every 
up-to-date school. 

The appendix contains valuable lists of plants, 
outlines for garden study, planting tables and a 
bibliography for teachers and general readers. 
Page, Esquire & Knight. 


By Marion Florence Lansing. 
35 cents. 


182 pages. Price, 
Ginn & Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 
Admirers of age of chivalry will appreciate 
these attractive stories of knighthood. which in 
simple form give a true picture of the customs 
and tales of chivalry from the founding of the 
round table to the death of Chevalier Bayard. 

Miss Lansing has selected the best stories from 
the tales of King Arthur, the history of Charle 
magne and his peers, of Godfrey and the crusa- 
ders, to the order of St. George and Chevalier 
Bayard. The material has been taken largely 
from Malory, Froissart and Tennyson and from 
the other sources which are inaccessible to chil- 
dren and unsuited for modern school use. 

The book will not only satisfy the longing of 
children for tales of adventure and mystery, but 
will serve unconsciously to inspire ideas of cour- 
tesy and honor. Educators will find in it a splen- 
did introduction for the child’s later reading in 
literature and history. The volume is illustrated 
with splendid full page plates and charming head 
and tail pieces; by Charles Copeland, and will 
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woodworking. 
ing under me. 
will meet with much success.” 
Institute, Indianapolis, Ind. 


hail it with delight. 


wood turning is taught.” 


classes. 
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Write for booklet 
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CHICAGO 


make a valuable addition to the Open Road Li- 
brary. 


Fifty Fables for Teachers. 

By C. W. Bardeen, Cloth. 
164 pages. $1.00. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

This book will be read with pleasure and profit 
by every school master and mistress. Some may 
not enjoy each of the stories equally well because 
of the sharp pointed darts of sarcasm and irony 
which may hit too close home. 

Certainly no writer has caught the spirit of the 
American public school better than Mr. Bardeen, 
and none understand the American teacher with 
all his (and her) faults and foibles better than he. 
Nowhere can we find such truthful pictures of 
American school men and conditions as in his 
half dozen works. 

The present book is made up of humorous 
stories, most of them plainly adaptations from 
ordinary newspaper stories. Nineteen tales have 
been added above the number indicated in the 
title, in the hope that every reader will be able 
to pick full fifty which are fresh and enjoyable. 
Most of the stories teach a definite lesson in 
pedagogy, discipline or personal conduct and every 
teacher who is circumspect may find a hundred 
hints worth heeding. 
History of Sanitation. 

By J. J. Cosgrove. 
Price, $1.50. 
burg, Pa. 

This book traces the progress of sanitary science 
and practice from the earliest known days of 
history to the present time. When it is consid- 
ered that hygiene has been ignored almost entirely 
until but a few generations ago, it is remarkable 
how much the author has been able to dig up from 
the records of history. 

The book describes and illustrates, in detail, the 
methods and devices used in the earliest times in 
Asia and Egypt for securing water and for dispos- 
ig of waste. The walls and cisterns of ancient 
Carthage, Palestine and Greece are discussed in 
the light of the most recent archaelogical discov- 
tties. Much attention is given to the aqueducts, 
baths and sewers of Rome, and even the well read 
student of history will be surprised at the magni- 


12mo. illustrated. 
School Bulletin publications, 


Cloth, octavo, 124 pages. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts 


“ Making has done more for the human race than 
the exercise of any, if not all, of the other 
Francis W. Parker. 


And no sort of “making” could do more to develop 
power in the student than the manual work taught in the 
Teachers find the books of great value. 


THE SELDEN SERIES 
Elementary Woodwork 


“The book is very suitable for any teacher of manual training and 
I shall recommend it to all those taking manual train- 
It seems to take the place of an instructor. 


James A. Robinson, Winona Technical 


Elementary Turning 


H. R. Coggeshall, Philadelphia, Pa., speaks of the book thus: ‘I 


It is well written in very clear and comprehen- 
sive language, and should be used as a text book in every school where 


Elementary Cabinet Work 


“An admirable and timely guide for manual training teachers and 
It gives general directions for cabinet work, type forms of 
cabinet work and descriptions of essential tools and materials. 
directions are easily understood, and the book is abundantly and 
artistically illustrated by more than two hundred cuts. It is suggestive 
throughout of new ideas in furniture making.” 


MANUAL TRAINING 


Rand McNally & Company 


| School Soar Journal 
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The 


Education, Boston, 


NEW YORK 


ficence and the perfection to which the Romans de- 
veloped their sanitary systems. Advancing to the 
middle ages the author presents a graphic pic- 
ture of the insanitary horror of the days of knight- 
hood and disillusions the reader of many of the 
romantic notions which he may have had of those 
days of chivalry. 

Considerable space is given in the latter portion 
of the book to a discussion of the development of 
modern pipe systems for distributing water and 
collecting sewage. The sanitary awakening in 
the early part of the nineteenth century in Europe 
and America is described with accuracy and force. 

The book will be found intensely interesting to 
students of sanitation and will readily make a 
place for itself in technical schools and libraries. 
Mechanically, the volume is an example of the 
engraver’s, the printer’s and the binder’s finest 
art. 

The Aeneid of Virgil. 

By John Conington, M. A., late corpus profes- 
sor of Latin, University of Oxford. Edited by 
Edgar S. Shumway. 348 pages, notes and intro- 
duction. Price, 25 cents, net. The Macmillan 
Co., New York, Chicago. 

“Arms and the man I sing, who at the first 
from Troy’s shores the exile of destiny, won 
his way to Italy and her Latian coast—a man 
much buffeted on land and on the deep by vio- 
lence from above, to sate the unforgetting wrath 
of Juno the cruel—much scourged too in war, as 
he struggled to build him a city, and find his 
gods a home in Latium—himself the father of the 
Latian people, and the chiefs of Alba’s houses 
and the walls of high towering Rome.” 

It will thus be seen that Prof. Conington’s 
prose translation does not read so smoothly as 
the metrical versions of Dryden, or Cranch or 
Crowe or Richards, yet the work is carefully and 
accurately done, and the notes and index are 
plentiful. A valuable little book and very cheap. 
Southern Orators. 

Speeches and orations selected and edited by 
Joseph Moore McConnell, Davidson College, N. 
C. 351 pages. Price, 25 cents. The Macmillan 
Co., New York, Chicago. 

The editor of these thirty-four 


speeches by 
Southern orators had in view to 


interest the 
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young men of the South in the literary produc- 
tions and political ideals of their forefathers. 
During the period anterior to the Civil War, 
when newspapers were scarce and the postal 
service undeveloped, public speaking was the 
means of educating the people in current ques- 
tions. The average Southerner, though not so 
widely read as his Northern brother, was better 
informed in regard to natural political issues; 
hence Mr McConnell is able to offer in this little 
volume some choice specimens of Southern ora- 
tory. ‘ 

An Inland Voyage and Travels With a Donkey. 

By Robert Louis Stevenson. Edited by Allan 
Abbott, head of the English department in Hor- 
ace Mann high school, Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia University. Portrait, 328 pages, cloth. 
Price, 40 cents. Chas. E. Merrill Co., New York. 

This book, in common with the other of the 
series being published by Chas. E. Merrill Co., 
is in full accord with the modern and more ad- 
vanced method of teaching literature. The class 
reads the book at first in a vacation spirit—in 
a haphazard way, rapidly and only once, to 
learn Stevenson’s personality and his artistry. 
There is an introduction, then a study of the 
text, and references for further study. Neither 
The Inland Voyage, nor Travels with a Donkey 
can ever become stale. The notes are valuable, 
as are the topics for discussion and compositions, 
Mr. Abbott has prepared his volume with remark- 
able care. 

Soil Fertility and Permanent Agriculture. 

By Cyril George Hopkins, University of Illinois. 
8vo., cloth, illustrated, 653 pages. Price, $2.75. 
Ginn & Co., Boston. 

It is said that the United States is exporting 
every year for the paltry sum of five million 
dollars, a quantity of our most limited plant food 
material which, if retained and used upon our 
own soils, would be worth a thousand million 
dollars to our children in the next generation 
of Americans. 

This startling economic statement should set 
farmers and cvners of land thinking. In C. G. 
Hopkins’ work on Soil Fertility and Permanent 
Agriculture, there is much food for thought. 
In this work a general knowledge of farm prac- 
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“My experience with your Brief Course in my High School work has been most sat. 
and students finished the text in February. 

ited with the last page of the work as with the first, 
taking dictation for the Superintendent of the Schools, Prof. McKone, and he h 
very much pleased with the same. 
tbe course of High School study.”’ 


The same keen interest was exhib. 
Ever since Feb. 23, they have beep 
as bee en 
This is the first year Shorthand has been included in 
NANNIE LANDON, Shorthand Instructor, 


Others in press Headquarters Department of Luzon, Manila 


lawyer.” 





tice is presupposed and yet the book is not over- 
loaded with technical detail. A practical farmer 
should encourage the teaching of the science of 
agriculture in the school, even though he may 
know more than the teacher concerning the art 
of agriculture. The science can be taught without 
a field or garden, and even without complete 
knowledge of the art. The book is mainly divided 
into Science and Soil, Systems of Permanent Ag- 
riculture, Soil Investigations by Culture Experi- 
ments and Various Fertility Factors, with an ap- 
pendix and some one hundred and twenty tables of 
results. It contains a fairly good index. 


The Best Songs. 

By J. B. Odell. 16mo., 88 
cents; cloth, 30 cents. C. W 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

This collection of standard patriotic, secular 
and sacred songs will commend itself for school 
use where a more expensive book is not practical. 
The book contains more than a hundred songs 
for every occasion in school life. 


pages, 
. Bardeen, 


Paper, 15 
publisher, 


Zaner Method of Arm Movement Writing. 


By C. P. Zaner, Practice Books 1-8. Compen 
diums 1-8. Students’ Manuals for use in Grades 
5-8. Teachers’ Manuals 1-8. Zaner & Bloser Com- 


pany, Columbus, Ohio. 

Cc. P. Zaner, president of the Zanerian College 
of Penmanship, editor of the Business Educator 
and author of works on writing, engrossing and 
art, has worked out many excellent ideas in his 
“arm movement writing system.” Since their first 
publication, improvements, additions and changes 
have been made, until a system of unusual merit 
has been evolved. 

The present system as it now 
posed of practice books, compendiums, students’ 
and teachers’ manuals. The practice books fol- 
low the methods and principles which are laid 
down in the arm movement writing. They are 
clear and enibody many points of excellence. The 


stands is com- 


compendiums for primary and grammar grades 
as also those for high and commercial schools, 
contain copies and brief instructions for pupils 


and teachers and ought to be of exceptional help 
in the teaching of penmanship. 


Both manuals are excellent and contain com- 
plete instructions for teachers and pupils. The 
arm movement writing method is explained care 
fully and in detail. The reason of its correctness 
is shown, as also the manner in which it is to be 
acquired. Due attention is given to the impor 
tance of training and practice. The position of 
the pen, hand and forearm is defined so clearly as 
to leave no room for doubt. 

Two points which seem to be emphasized with 
eare and discretion, and which mean volumes in 
the teaching of penmanship, are position, form 
and movement, including the healthy position of 
the body and the training of the pupil to look, 
think and act. These are defined very clearly and 
are the guiding principles which underlie the 
teaching of this subject. They are basic in char 
acter and explain why the Zaner method of arm 
movement writing produces legible and rapid pen 
men. 


The Story of Sigurd the Volsung. 


In verse by William Morris. Condensed into 
prose by Winifred Turner, grammar school for 
girls, and Helen Scott, James Allen’s Girls’ 


School, Dulwich. 136 pages, 50 cents. 
Green & Co., New York. 

William Morris, one of the “Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood,” believed that an enjoyment of the 
beautiful was one of the inherent rights of the 


plain, common people. It has been justly said of 


Longmans, 


him that “for the practical advancement of the 
lesser arts and of the rare doctrines that all things 
should be made beautiful, he did more than any 
other man of his time.” 

As a romance-writer and a poet, he put into 
verse Greek myths and Scandinavian sagas. One 
result of his learning Icelandic was his great epic 
poem, “Sigurd the Volsung and the Fall of the 
Niblungs.” This poem is important to English 
people “for its wondrous beauty, its great age and 
what it tells us about our viking ancestors, who 
first knew the story.” Two women have shown 
judgment and skill in linking the more dramatic 
portions of the poem by well condensed passages 
of prose. Thus a not large book begins by telling 
us of the dwelling of the Volsungs, 

“Where dwelt men 
exceeding great, 
Met the good days and the evil as they 

way of fate.” 

What more than this can the 
follows the career of the heroic 
of the treacherous Niblungs, 
both Brynhild and Sigurd, “ 
the hope of the ancient 
but a legend, 
soul, 


Cranford. 

By Elizabeth C. Gaskell. 
tion and notes by Hl. BE. Coblentz, South Division 
high school, Milwaukee, Wis. 279 illus- 
trated, $0.40. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

Scholarly appreciation marks the editorial 
work. The sketch of Mrs. Gaskell’s personal and 
literary life pictures the environment and influ- 
ences which moulded the woman and the author 
in the finest sense of the word, it is picturesque. 
The reasons for the present place and probable 
permanence of Cranford are well stated. Its 
background of quaint village life, its play of 


merry-hearted and in hope 


went the 


Then 
the wiles 
the tragic death of 
the lovely, the mighty, 
earth.” All this may be 
still it haunts and helps mind and 


best do? 
Sigurd, 


Kdited with introdue- 


pages, 


humor, its fine characterization, make it almost 
unique. Readable and informing notes give pre 


cedence to the lists of questions and suggestions. 


These provoke thought and require careful 
reading, close comparison and well considered 
conclusions. <A portrait of Mrs. Gaskell and six 


illustrations of Knutsford 
this edition of “a little 
tion of village life.” 
Old Ballads in Prose. 
By Eva March Tappan. 
Mifflin Co., Boston. 
In the middle 


add to the 
masterpiece of 


value of 
delinea 


164 pages. Moughton 


ages minstrels were important 
personages. They sang of ghosts and fairies, 
of distressed maidens helped by gallant cham 
pions, of the gay pranks of Robin Hood and his 
followers, of brave deeds done in war. They 
were welcome in cottage and in hall. The origin 
of the ballads thus sung is unknown. Like Top 


sey, they “just mother 
children as 
Now another 
idiomatic dramatic 
qualities, there is a 


growed.” But many a 
has repeated or sung them to her 
they sat before a bright fireplace. 
woman has put them into 
prose. Because of these 
deal of good talk. Their new garb has given 
these old ballads a new lease of life in which 
they will again be a joy to young and old. 


Panama and the Canal. 
By Alfred B. Hall and 


Clarence I. 
238 pages, 132 illustrations. Price, 
tail. Newson & Co., New York. 
This book is designed primarily as a supple- 
mentary reader for public and private schools. 
Many topics are well developed in its 238 pages 
The early explorers to whom the isthmus proved 
a baffling problem, the Spaniards who in the end 
found this rich region a dear the 


Chester, 
75> cents, re 


possession, 


“I would like to compliment you upon the completeness of this book. 
| nothing, and is as indispensable to the budding typewriter as Blackstone is to the budding 


It lacks 
GEO. M. WALLACB. 


The ARTHUR J. BARNES PUB. CO., 2201 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo, 


climate, the animals, the roadways and water. 
ways of Central America, the French fiasco are 
well handled and lead up to the crux of the book, 
the canal the United States is now building, We 
are interestingly told much about sea level and 
lock canals in others parts of the world and of 
the reasons why the present route and a lock 
canal were selected. Plague, malaria and yellow 
fever have been practically stamped out through 
the efforts of Col. Gorgas and his efficient force, 
The death rate in the Canal Zone is at present 


no higher than in New York City. Drainage, 
a good water supply, cleanliness, war against 
the mosquito have made this strip of tropieal 
land a fit place for the white man to live in, 
Modern machinery for dredging, blasting, carry- 
ing off rock and soil is clearly explained. Nine 
maps and over one hundred unusually good il- 


lustrations form a pictorial narrative. 

The authors, an instructor and an 
have certainly succeeded in their attempt to pre- 
sent the history of Panama and of the Panama 
Canal in a manner which will be interesting and 
intelligible to younger readers. 


TEXT BOOK NEWS. 


explorer, 


Milwaukee, Wis. Benn Pitman phonography 
has been retained in the publie schools, 
The Illinois text book law by which it was 


proposed to reduce the cost of se ‘hool books to a 
fraction of their present price has been given 
the first “knockout” in the Chicago courts. 
Judge Walker declared the law to be clearly 
and palpably unenforcible, grossly discrimina- 
tive and, therefore, without constitutional war- 
rant, illegal and void.” “Compliance with the 
terms of the act,” said Judge Walker, ‘“neces- 
sarily and admittedly means the exclusion of all 
text books from the public schools. 

“Tf the injunction asked could issue in this 

ease, the public schools of Chicago and every 
school district in Illinois could be enjoined 
from using any school books at all.” 
Indiana cities must use the books 
adopted by the state board of education, accord: 
ing to a decision rendered by Judge Vinton of 
Lafayette. The school board refused to use 
the Enton copy books selected by the state and 
the publishers brought suit. 

Judge Vinton found that the legislature pro- 
vides that writing shall be taught in the public 
schools and that the best method of teaching is 
the copy book. The legislature left it to the 
state board of education to determine which 1s 
the best copy book. The legislature also pro 
vides that the use of school books shall be unl- 
form all over the 


CcOpy 


state. 


THE ELLSWORTH 
System of Penmanship 





An Established Text, Adapted to 
every School and Grade. Perfected 
Models. Graded Lessons, All Styles 
“Lively Steps in Teaching ’’ by New 
Method. Prices Lowest. Quality 
Highest. State your needs. Catalog 


on request. New Factory. New Ideas. 


New Address, Same Old Firm. 


THE ELLSWORTH COMPANY 


MONT VALE, N. J. 
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ECONOMY IN THE PURCHASE OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
Reuben W. Jones, Secretary Board of School 
Directors, Seattle, Wash. 

To secure economy one important matter is the general finan- 
cial standing of the district. The board of directors should so econ- 
duct the affairs of their district as to be able to pay cash for all 
purchases, warrants never being hawked about to be discounted, and 
the law regarding expenditures and the limitations as to purchases 
being at all times observed. For boards of directors in cities the 
provision that no purchase exceeding $200 can be made without 
advertising for bids and executing a written contract are wise pre 
cautions to insure economy and honesty in this branch of the 
public service. Also the requirement for a roll call vote when au- 
thorizing any appropriation or making a payment from any school 
district funds. Another statute requires the voucher system, with 
itemized vouchers, in duplicate, with certificate of person furnish- 
ing the materials or rendering the service and certifying on honor 
that he has furnished the above material or service; and also a cer- 
tificate of the disbursing officer or some representative of the dis- 
trict that the materials or services have been actually delivered 
or rendered. The duplicate of these statements to be filed with the 
county auditor. 

Surely a good voucher system and a careful auditing of all ac- 
counts by the board or the auditing committee, checking all the 
items, also a requisition system for principal, teachers, janitors, 
through the principal’s office, as well from the clerk or secretary 
as purchasing agent, to the dealers having contracts for furnishing 
supplies, provide a plan for placing responsibility for all purchases 
and deliveries made and will aid in securing greater economy. 

Making Estimates. 

With our modern school system in our large cities there is such 
an extended list of free text books, supplemental books, laboratory 
supplies, manual training, art, domestic science, industrial and 
busy work that were | to furnish complete lists it would prove so 
elaborate and confusing that you might substitute the word 


hem 
travagance” for 


in the topic under discussion, or pos- 
sibly “expenditure” would be a better term, yet all of these supplies 
are urged by our educational leaders as being necessary to enable 
the schools to do the best work. 


“economy” 


Ilence the place for the board of 
directors to use first economy is to carefully serutinize the annual 
estimates made by principals, superintendents, supervisors and de- 
termine definitely the general plan or scope, and place limitations 
on the lines of equipment that will be furnished—outline definitely 
what shall be supplied and insist upon adherence to the list adopted. 
No additions or extensions without authority by vote of the board. 
Principals and special instructors will often desire to add some 
feature for special lines of work. If all such requests were 
granted the cost would prove burdensome, yet it is right and proper 
for principals and superintendents to ask and suggest, but it re 
mains for the board to decide, to grant or to refuse. ‘The directors 
are the ones responsible to the taxpayers and cannot shirk, evade 
nor delegate this direct responsibility. A regular definite time, 
early in the spring, should be designated for completing these esti- 
mates and calling for bids, giving ample time so that dealers may 
secure quotations from jobbers or manufacturers and also for ship- 
ping by the best routes for advantageous rates; sufficient copies 
for all the lists for all who wish to bid should be furnished. Items 
should be grouped according to favorable lines that will be bid upon 
by competing houses. Bids, when opened, should be tabulated so 
awards can be made on lowest and best bid on each item. St. Louis 
and other cities seem to make their awards by items, and when 
several houses bid the same on any item the quantity is equally 
divided. Great care should be used to determine on the best as 
well as the cheapest, as in no place is it necessary to have the best, 
the strongest, the most durable, as in our schools. The awards when 
totaled amounting to $200 or more to any one firm, demand a writ- 
ten contract from the dealer, which forms the basis for purchasing 
the year’s supplies, more or less in quantity than the estimates 
given in the eall for bids. 

Many school supplies, nearly all, are standard articles of trade, 
and cheap make-shitts or novelties should be avoided. 


Fair and Free Competition. 

In closing let me again refer to the necessity of care in making 
estimates; free, fair and open competition to all dealers; selection 
of best supplies adapted to schools; system in handling and deliver- 
ing all supplies; regulation for the distribution and use by teachers 
af_d pupils and a system of inventories and reports; and in connec- 
tion with the entire business absolute integrity must be demanded, 
and the business of handling of all books and supplies by ofticers, 
teachers or pupils being a part of our great school system, can be 
made a daily lesson in economy to the pupils, as well as business 
principle that school officers and teachers should follow. The matter 
of responsibility for the care of and paying for books and other sup- 
plies should be carefully regulated. The use of these supplies be- 
comes the first lesson in the use of public property by the children, 
and the penalty for any abuses, loss or mutilation can be made 
a lesson to the pupil and prove the first step towards realizing the 
responsibility of citizenship. 
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BAUSCH & LOMB 
LABORATORY APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES 


We call attention to our unequalled facilities for sup- 
plying School Laboratory wants. 





As large manufacturers with an experience of more 
than half a century, we have built up an organization and 
have formed connections which afford us, and, in turn, our 
customers, unusual advantages. 


Our line of Microscopes is complete and unsurpassed. 





BAUSCH & LOMB 
BH4 MICROSCOPE 


is the model designed for school use. The characteristic excellence of 
its mechanical, and its correct optical construction, combined with its 


low price, make it an instrument which no up-to-date school can afford 
to be without. 





BAUSCH & LOMB 


BALOPTICON MODEL C 


is designed especially to meet the requirements of educational, scien- 
tific and popular projectiom. 


It embodies constructive excellence, simple operation, durability 
and moderate cost. All its parts are standardized, thus permitting the 
addition at any time of attachments for microscope and opaque projec- 
tion, the latter reproducing objects in their natural form and color. 


Complete with electric hand feed lamp and 4 plate lens 


for $35.00. 


The Ganong Botanical Apparatus is made ‘only by 


us and under the direction of Professor Ganong of Smith 
College. 


Chemicals and General Laboratory Supplies are 


furnished by us at as low prices when ordered outright as 
when in competition with other bids. 


We invite correspondence regarding your needs and 


shall be pleased to furnish descriptive literature and prices 
on request. 


Laboratory Apparatus, Engineering or any other Scientific Instru- 
ment is our Guarantee. 


Bausch £4 jomb Optical ©. 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO 


LONDON ROCHESTER. NY. FRANKFORT 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE EDUCATIONAL TRADE 


NEWS AND NOTES OF MODERN FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 


GROWING IN POPULARITY. 

The important place which the projection lan- 
tern occupies in the school, its popularity and 
growing use in the church, lodge and home, are 
largely due to the energetic manufacturers, who 
have produced apparatus of a kind and quality 
and price to ensure their universal adoption. 

The most complete line of projection apparatus 
on the market is that made by the Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., who after many years of experiment 
believe that the models they are now making are 
unequalled for the purposes for which they have 
been designed. They have neglected no legiti- 
mate field of projection work and their appara- 
tus is sold at prices which must commend them 
to all users. 





Balopticon for School Projection 


Balopticon Model C is the instrument most 
in demand for ordinary classroom work. Con- 
structed on the lines of their more expensive 
apparatus, and with the care and attention to 
detail and the general excellence for which their 
products are known, this lantern is at the same 
time simple, convenient, durable, easy to operate 
and so moderate in price as to be within the 
reach of even the poorer schools. Its parts are 
standardized so as to permit the addition at any 
subsequent time of attachments for microscope 
and the so-called opaque projection. The latter 
enables the use of postcards, maps, photographs, 
illustrations from books, engravings, etc., which 
greatly magnified, are projected upon the screen 
in their natural form and color. 

It needs no argument to prove the advantage 
to teacher and pupils of such an aid in preseuting 
a subject. We look forward to the time when no 
schoolroom will be without a lantern. 


NEW PHYSICAL MAPS. 

An entirely new series of physical maps known 
as the Bathy-Orographical Maps has just been 
published by W. & A. K. Johnston, the renowned 
geographers of Edinburgh, Scotland. 

These maps are compiled with greatest care, 
and show results of the latest research and sur- 
veys. All contours are shown in detail and both 
the lines and colors are engraved with painstak- 
ing accuracy. 

As the maps are essentially physical, the only 
political features admitted are for locative pur- 
poses, viz., the boundaries of provinces and states, 
which are indicated in an inconspicuous manner 
by fine dotted lines and the initial letters of im- 
portant cities which are printed in light blue. 

Three new and original maps are included—the 
Atlantic, Pacific and Indian Oceans with their 
contiguous land masses. These are already in 
large demand, as they present an intelligible 
picture of the ocean floor and there are no other 
maps like them. 


The U. S. Agents for W. & A. K. Johnston's 
publications, A. J. Nystrom & Co., of Chicago, 
report a continually growing business. They 
have recently enlarged their quarters, now occu- 
pying two entire floors of the building at 86-88 
Lake St. Further information regarding these 
and any other geographical publications may 
be had by addressing them. 


OFFER EXPERT SERVICE. 


The Fred Medart Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
have a novel scheme for assisting superintendents 
in planning their equipments for gymnasiums. 
Besides a very handsome catalogue, in which is 
illustrated everything which is used in the gym- 
nasium, they send to superintendents contemplat- 
ing the equipment of gymnasiums a blank on 
which they ask a dozen or more easily answered 
questions, regarding the construction of the 
gymnasium, and when this information is fur- 
nished, the Medart Company will draw a complete 
plan of the outfit and suggest such an equipment 
as they would consider suitable for the purpose. 

This expert service they offer entirely free of 
charge, appreciating the opportunity to get in 
communication with prospective buyers of gym- 
nastic apparatus. 

The Fred Medart Mfg Co. was established 
38 years ago and during their existence they have 
planned and equipped many of the largest and 
best gymnasiums in the country. 

The Medart Company claims that their appara 
tus was designed more particularly for public 
school work than for any other purpose, they 
having given serious consideration to the matter 
of adjustability and portableness. These fea- 
tures, of course, are essential in a public school 
gymnasium, where it is necessary to have one 
set of apparatus adaptable to children of various 
ages, and also apparatus which can be easily and 
quickly cleared from the floor, for calesthenics, 
games, ete. 

Medart’s catalogue is sent free upon request. 


CLARK JEWEL SCHOOL STOVES. 


In order to meet the requirements of modern 
schools, George M. Clark & Company, Division, 
of Chicago, have designed a school stove. After 
visiting different Chicago schools and consultation 
with teachers, the very flexible style shown in 
the cut was decided on. 

It is made in two sizes, with an angle iron 
frame supported by cast iron legs, with feet 
drilled for bolting to the table. 





Clark-Jewell Stove 


Equipped with open grates and solid plates 
of full and half widths so that any combination 
can be made over the adjustable bunsen burners, 

The burners furnished regularly for these stoves 
are two inches in diameter—made of cast iron 
with adjustable air mixer. 

Connection can be made by tubing, or burner 
may be removed from its stand and connected 
by pipe. 

A small, substantial baking oven is made es- 
pecially for these stoves. Catalogue may be ob- 
tained by addressing the company at Cnicago. 


SANITARY—ECONOMICAL 


PAPER TOWELS 


No more dirty Towels, no germs, no bother; 


perfect sanita- 


tion at less cost than your present laundry bill. 
TEN TOWELS for ONE CENT. 


Furnished in rolls of about 220 Towels each, 50 rolls in a case. 


Price, $10.00 per case. 


STANDARD PAPER CO. 


MILWAUKEE 


VACUUM CLEANING PROGRESS. 


On page 19 of this issue of the American Schoo} 
Board Journal will be found an announcement to 
which we desire to call the special attention 
of our readers, for it means a great deal to schoo} 
authorities. 

Vacuum cleaning, which has been progressing 
now for some eight or nine years, has proven to 
be one of the most important sanitary measures, 
especially from the view-point of the school mep 
in modern times. F 

The American Air Cleaning Company, formerly 
operating in Milwaukee, Wis., was the first to 
specialize on equipment suitable for cleaning 
school buildings. This company has within the 
last year and one-half equipped a large number 
of fine school buildings with apparatus that is 
thoroughly efficient for the purpose. 

Many of the vital features going to make 
up the special school cleaning equipment built 
by the American Air Cleaning Company were 
covered by patents, as well as many features 
entering into the general construction. 

There are many manufacturers of vacuum 
cleaning apparatus in the United States today, 
all of whom in order to produce a system that 
would clean at all, infringed on one or another 
patent owned by the three leading patentees 
and manufacturers. 

Already many infringement suits had been 
started in the federal courts, and the situation 
was rapidly becoming such as to cause thinking 
people to hesitate before installing any vacuum 
system whatever, fearing damage suits might 
result. 

Fortunately for the future of this industry, 
the McCrum-Howell Company of New York has 
succeeded in purchasing all of the patents coy- 
ering the vital elements of a perfect vacuum 
cleaning system, thus combining under one con- 
trol eighty-five patents, that will enable them 
to construct and offer for sale without danger 
of infringement the most perfect vacuum cleaning 
system that could under any circumstances be 
put together. 

While it is true that the American Air Clean- 
ing Company originated the special school clean- 
ing systems, and that they built this under their 
own patents, yet others who desired to enter 
that special field had perfected other appliances 
which in addition to those built by the American 
Air Cleaning Company, would make school clean- 
ing almost ideal. 

Since the consolidation of all these interests, 
it is possible for school authorities to purchase 
sanitary vacuum cleaning apparatus that is prac- 
tical in every sense, and is an addition to the 
sanitary equipments in modern school buildings— 
or in school buildings of any sort—in fact it 
ranks with modern sanitary plumbing, modern 
heating, lighting and ventilating systems, and 
is more important from a hygienic view-point 
than any of the others. 

The McCrum-Howell Company is preparing to 
notify all school authorities in the country di- 
rectly of this important consolidation of vacuum 
cleaning interests, and they will be glad to supply 
detailed information on request to any who are 
interested. 

The supression and removal of the dust contents 
of school buildings bears such an important re 
lation to the health conditions of the children 
that even aside from its great economic value 
in saving the time of the janitor and in reducing 
the general expenses for cleaning, it seems to 
us that no school building today should be oper- 
ated without an installation of this sort. 


“AN-DU-SEPTIC” 


Dustless Crayon 


Wearing properties unsurpassed. 


“CRAYOLA” 


For general color work. 


“DUREL” 


Hard Pressed Crayon. 
Samples upon application 
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TEAD IS GRITLESS; DURABLE; UNIFORM. 
EBERHARD FABER 


Serer eee eee eS 


NON-POROSITY THE BASIS OF DURA- 
BiLIT?. 

If some one were to suggest that before install- 
ing a blackboard on the wall, it be tested for 
durability by four weeks’ exposure on the roof 
of the building it would naturally bring forth 
a rich crop of protest from people whose material 
could not stand such a test. 

Is there such a blackboard material that can 
undergo an ordeal of this kind without going 
to pieces? There is—the natural slate blackboards 
supplied by the Penn’s Structural Slate Co. from 
the same vein of slate rock that furnishes the im 
perishable roofing slate. Surely such material 
leaves nothing to be desired in the way of dura- 
bility. The reason for its longevity is its absolute 
non-porosity. 

Slate is one of the very few materials without 
pores, and, therefore, destructive moisture cannot 
enter its surface. This is particularly important 
with blackboards whose surface must be frequent- 
ly washed to take away the “lather” of chalk 
marks. And this is just what makes the life 
of the artificial blackboards so brief and trouble- 
some. The repeated wet-washing gradually dis 
integrates the pulp from which they are com- 
posed—and the result, after a short time, is a 
“has been” blackboard. 

Apart from the durability, the non-porosity 
brings about, also, another very desirable quality, 
viz, a smooth writing surface. No matter how 
smooth the face of an artificial blackboard, under 
the influence of the wet sponge or moisture in 
the atmosphere, the surface becomes uneven and 
rough, greatly interfering with the ease and legi- 
bility of writing, and with the durability. 

Another advantage of non-porosity is its sani 
tary aspect. The smooth, non-absorbent surface 
of Penn’s Structural Slate Co.’s slate blackboards 
offers no lodging place for germs—a very impor 
tant consideration when dozens of precious lives 
are grouped together every day in the school 
rom. Under these circumstances it is small 
wonder that this company finds a demand for its 
natural slate blackboards throughout the entire 
continent, from the Atlantic coast to the Pacific, 
and from Canada to Mexico. 

This is not mere rhetoric, but a plain fact. 

The Penn’s Structural Slate Co. publishes an 
interesting booklet showing concisely, but authen 
tically, how to judge, specify and install black 
boards. The value of this booklet cannot be 
judged by its size. It should be on file in every 
school board office. Copies may be had free by 
addressing the company at Worth Bldg., Easton, 
Pa, 

CUPLESS DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 

During the summer months most school build 
ings are thoroughly cleaned up, the equipment is 
overhauled and everything is put in good condi- 
tion for the coming year. During this time of 
general house-cleaning the Drinking Fountains 
ite overlooked. At most they are supplied with 
hew cups, but if these cups should be placed under 
4 microscope within a week after they are in use, 








Nelson Cupless Drinking Fountain. 


Made In 4 Grades: B., 4.B.,4., H.R. 
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many thousand of bacteria will be found. 

Sanitary experts have given much thought to 
this condition and special attention is called to the 
Cupless Drinking Fountains especially designed 
for school use by the N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. of 
St. Louis, Mo., and Edwardsville, Ill. The Nelson 
Cupless attachments shown herewith are for 
use with old style fountains that are already in- 
stalled. In addition to these the Nelson Co. make 
a very complete line of Cupless Fountains of 
various kinds and will be pleased to send cata- 
logue of same to anybody interested. 


SCHOOL WATER COLORS. 

Part of the course of instruction in the public 
schools is the study of color values and combi- 
nation; good thing too. The value of the work 
to a great extent lies in true color; a yellow that’s 
real perfect yellow; a carmine and blue that are 
scientifically accurate, ete. 

Devoe School Water Colors are made for this 
work, and are absolutely reliable, as they are 
prepared by the largest and oldest color making 
concern in the country; the only concern dealing 
in school and artists’ colors which makes in its 
owl works all the colors used. 

You will find other colors for sale; some of 
them good; none of them better. You can have 
for your schooi Devoe Colors, if you want tuem; 
and if you have them, you will be sure there is 
nothing better made. 

Devoe Water Colors can be obtained put up 
in half pans, cakes and collapsible tubes from any 
of the leading jobbers and dealers throughout 
the country, or from Devoe & Reynoids Com- 
pany, New York, Chicago and Kansas City. 
TWO-FOLD USE OF THE REMINGTON 

IN SCHOOL WORK. 

The use of the Remington Typewriter in scnool 
work is divided into two general classes 
by the pupil and its use by the teacher. 

We will not dwell upon its use by the pupil 
because the fact is widely accepted that knowl- 
edge of how to operate the Remington is a very 
valuable asset to every boy and every girl who 
is planning a business career. 


its use 





New Remington Visible Typewriter. 


Rather will we take up the use of the Reming- 
ton by the teacher. Progressive educators are 
every day realizing more and more clearly what 
an efficient aid the typewriter is in school work. 
Chief among its uses in this field come the prep- 
aration of examination and daily quiz papers, 
the writing of announcements and reports, the 
preparation of study schedules, the writing of 
matter intended to be memorized by many stu- 
dents, as in the case of class work, or by one stu- 
dent as in the case of “parts” in school enter- 
tainments, the compilation of data and making 
of extracts from reference works for classroom 
use, the copying in neat, attractive form of es- 
says and addresses to be read or given before 
public gatherings, school exercises, etc. 

Much routine work, which is now drudgery pure 
and simple when written with pen or pencil, be- 
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THE BEST PENCILS AND STEEL PENS FOR SCHOOL USE 


— ARE — 


“EAGLE” 


If you want to try them send 16 cents in stamps for samples worth double 


Try our No. 314 DRAUGHTING 
and No. 284 INSPECTOR 


EVERY TEACHER PRAISES THEM, 


EAGLE PENCIL CO, 
377-379 Broadway 


NEW YORK 


Mention this publication 


comes a pleasure when written on the smooth 
running typewriter. The time consumed is cut 
in half. The work produced is neater and more 
legible than even the most skillful penman can 
furnish. 

The use of a typewriter which possesses the 
splendid manifolding properties of the Remington 
permits of making ten or fifteen perfectly legible 
carbon copies at one writing. This means that 
the delivery of an individual notice to every mem- 
ber of a class of thirty necessitates only two or 
three writings of the notice on the typewriter. 

The teacher-owner of a Remington constantly 
finds new uses for it. Every fresh use makes 
it still more indispensable until one wonders now 
one ever got along without it. We venture the 
assertion that if a teacher uses the Remington 
even for a short time, the assistance it renders 
and the convenience it affords will make that 
teacher a stanch advocate of its use by every 
school worker. He or she will never go back to 
former methods after once experiencing the many 
benefits accruing to the typewriter-using teacher. 

SILICATE SLATES IN DEMAND. 

The New York Silicate Book Slate Company 
has recently completed arrangements with Mr. 
Jesse C. Chevers, of Cape Town, South Africa, 
for the exclusive sale of their goods in that terri- 
tory. The company’s products have been adopted 
by the South African Colonial government in pref- 
erence to other makes and large sales are war- 
ranted in the agreement, which will extend for 
five years. 

The Silicate Company’s goods are shipped to 
almost every country on the globe. 

The firm has reached the acme of perfection in 
the art of making artificial blackboaraing, liquid 
slating and similar products. They have been 
efficient in developing new ideas and have spared 
no expense in making their products as nearly 
perfect as possible. Their illustrated catalogue 
will be sent to anyone who addresses their main 
office at 20-24 Vesey St., New York. 

BUSY SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE. 

Peckham, Little & Co., 57 East 11th St., New 
York, N. Y., will possibly be one of the busiest 
school supply houses from now until the first of 
October. They are increasing their business every 
year, while the present indicates bigger business 
than they ever had. The season of school con- 
tracts is flourishing and it will be hurry and 
hustle from now until October first. 

This company has been one of a very small 
number which has placed its great variety of 
supplies throughout the entire country. They 
reach large and small school systems, one room 
rural schools and large city boards of education. 
The city of Elizabeth, N. J., has just awarded their 
contract for 1910 to them. This undoubtedly 
speaks well for this progressive company. 

CRAYONS OF QUALITY. 

The “Omega” Semi-Dustless blackboard crayon, 
in white and colors, is borated, antiseptic and hy- 
gienic, free from grit and erases easily. The 
crayon is stronger and colors better than common 
chalk crayons, and the most economical, by a 
large majority, as the cost in colors is no more 
than for chalk crayons of like depth of color. 
Put up in packages of eight to one hundred and 
forty-four crayons, solid or assorted colors. 





Number 18 wax and number 814 “Crest Light” 
pressed crayons in eight colors of the highest 
quality, solid or assorted colors, are most popu- 
lar wherever known. 

Send for samples and prices to makers of all 


kinds of crayons, The Standard Crayon Mfg. 
Company, Danvers, Mass. 
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RAND-McNALLY REMOVAL. 


The recent removal of the New York branch 
of Rand, McNally & Company to their new home 
in the Rand-McNally Building, 40-42 East 22nd 
St., illustrated above, brings attention to their 
first location, nearly twenty-five years ago, in 
New York City, 323 Broadway, where they occu- 
pied part of the store with the New York & On- 
tario Western Railroad Company. They remained 
at that location until 1893 when they moved to 
the Educational Building, 61 East 9th St., near 
Broadway, remaining there until 1900 when they 
moved to 142 Fifth Ave., corner 19th St. Each 
move has been made necessary to accommodate 
the increasing business. 

The house of Rand, McNally & Company was 
established over half a century ago to do a gen- 
eral publishing business. Of late years they have 
been devoting special attention to modern text 
books and school maps. Their present list covers 
one hundred titles and includes such popular 
and well known books as Mace’s history, Dodge’s 
geography and the Sunbonnet primer. 





New Home of Rand, McNally & Co., in New York City 


Rand, McNally & Company are the sole agents 
in the United States for all publications of the 
old and widely known house of Edward Stan- 
ford, London, England. They have also for many 
years been exclusive agents in the United States 
for the works published by Dietrich Reimer, 
head of the foremost map house in Germany. 
These maps include Dr. Henry Kiepert’s classical 
charts, portraying the world as it was when ruled 
in turn by Persia, Greece and Rome, and which 
for variety of information, clearly expressed with 
characteristic German thoroughness and _ skill, 
have been made world famous. 

For half a century Rand, McNally & Company 
has been recognized as the leading cartographic 
publishing house in America. The alliance, 
therefore, of the greatest American, the greatest 
German and the greatest English map publishers 
makes this establishment headquarters for every- 
thing in maps needed in the schoolroom, from 
the primary grades to the University, in the li- 
brary, office and the counting-house. 

The increased space in the new quarters will 
enable Rand, McNally & Company to make a full 
display of their large and varied assortment of 
maps and other publications for the school, li 
brary and office. 


AMERICAN SEMI-DUSTLESS. 

A New Crayon That Promises to Occupy an Im 
portant Position in the School Supply Line 
in the Near Future. 

All interested in school supplies will be inter- 
ested in the new crayon that has just been placed 
on the market, known as the American Semi- 
Dustless. There has been an American Brand 
on the market for several years, but the new 
improved American Semi-Dustless is a new 
erayon that is just being offered for the first time 
this year, 

This wonderful new crayon will fill a long felt 





want in the schools, as it combines all the advan- 
tages of the common chalk crayon and the so- 
called dustiess crayons. Any crayon that will 
deposit white material when rubbed over a board 
must necessarily make more or less dust when it 
is erased. The dustless crayons are dustless in the 
sense that the dust particles drop and do not float 
in the atmosphere. The chief complaint on the 
common chalk crayon has been that the dust par- 
ticles are light, and remain suspended in the at- 
mosphere for a continued length of time. 

The new improved American Semi-Dustless is 
just as dustless as any of the so-called dustless 
crayon. When the crayon is erased from the 
board you can see the dustless particles dropping 
directly into the chalk trough at the base of the 
board, 

For a number of years the demand has been 
for a dustless crayop of this kind, selling at a 
price which seems to be more consistent with the 
price of the common chalk crayon. There will 
be a great saving to the schools in changing from 
the dustless crayons to the new semi-dustless. 

The crayon makes a bright, clear and distinct 
mark that erases very easily, and it can be seen 
distinctly across any ordinary schoolroom on a 
dark day. The question is often asked, “How 
can a case containing 100 gross school crayons 
be sold at the price at which they are now offered 
on the market?’ When the business of the Amer- 
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ican Crayon Company was established seventy- 
five years ago, school crayons sold to the jobbing 
trade at $50 per case. The price has gradually 
dropped down from fifty cents to a dollar per 
case at a time, as improved machinery was made 
and better methods adopted in the manufacturing, 
until at the present time, these goods are selling 
to the jobbing trade at less than $10 per case. 
There has always been a constant endeavor on the 
part of the management of the American Crayon 
Company to cut down the cost of production in 
any way possible without sacrificing the quality 
of the goods, and thereby enabling them to sell 
their goods at a lower price. This characteristic 
led them to the manufacture of everything per- 
taining to the goods, even down to the making of 
the boxes and cases. 

It is an unusually interesting sight to see the 
boxes made in the large box factory of the Amer- 
ican Crayon Company. In order to make these 
boxes economically and to reduce the cost to 
the extreme minimum, it was necessary to make 
them in immense quantities. Thus a box depart- 
ment was installed which far exceeded the ¢a- 
pacity of the company, the oversupply of the 
box department being sold to the box trade. 

Anyone who is interested in the new improved 
American Brand Semi-Dustless, or who is in the 
market for any kind of small wood boxes, should 
address the American Crayon Company at San- 
dusky, Ohio, or Waltham, Mass, 


BEMIS REPORTS PROGRESS. 


Of all the manufacturers of manual training 
furniture the series of A. L. Bemis is possibly 
the best. Mr. Bemis reports much business during 
the past school year and states that his shop 
capacity is practically booked for delivery for 
September. Orders are being made up for pub- 
lic schools in every section of the United States. 

The new Bemis vise is proving a great success 
on account of its simplicity, durability and low 
cost. It is made without springs and other trou- 
ble making parts found in’ more complicated 
vises. It has all iron working parts with wood 
facings on the jaws and is in every sense the 
ideal vise for students’ use. It supplies all the 
essential requirements in manual training work. 


INK AND PASTE FOR SCHOOL USE. 


The goods of the George Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Chicago are all that their name implies 
“Justrite.’ Not only is their Writing Fluid 
Powder equal to any sold in liquid form, but is 
much more convenient and cheaper, there being 
no breakage, leakage, nor transportation charges. 
Their Cold Water Paste Powder makes an ex- 
cellent substitute for Library Paste, costing only 
about one-fourth as much. It is only necessary 
to give them a trial to be convinced of their 
merit. 






OMMERCIAL Schools equipped with the 
new Model 10 Smith Premier Typewriter 
graduate stenographers for whom there ig 
always a demand — stenographers that think. 

With the new Model 10 Smith Premier 
Typewriter, practically every operation is 
controlled from the straight line, key-for- 
every-character keyboard. With the Smith 
Premier, the typewriter and the hands taken 
together, are like a perfect automatic instru- 
ment under the control of a mind that is free 
and able to consider the real importance of 
the work. 

These are the kind of operators that build 
up reputations for successful business 
schools. 


The Sm Premier TYDeWrer CO., a 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Why not make the day’s work as light 
as possible by installing the 


No. 2 Victor 


The light, smooth key action of the Viec- 
tor makes the day shorter, the amount of 
work accomplished greater, and the quality 
of work better than can be acquired in any 
other way. 


There are many other new features on the 
No. 2 Victor which help to increase its efficiency. 
Give it a trial and see. 

Free descriptive booklet. 


Victor Typewriter Company 
812 Greenwich St., New York 


Durand-Steel Lockers and Wardrobes 


Fireproof 


Sanitary 


Petty-thief 
proof 


Write for 
Catalog 


Durand-Steel 
Locker G0, 


| 425 Vanderbilt Bid 


1243 American Trust Bidg. 
NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO 
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SCHOOL APPARATUS. 

More or less money is wasted in this country 
every year in the purchase of useless and expen- 
sive apparatus. Much of the money is thrown 
away in the purchase of useless charts. Dust 
covered relics of this kind can be found in 
nearly every school in the country. The prices 
of these charts vary from ten dollars to forty 
dollars, depending upon the kind of chart, and 
the ease or difficulty of selling, mainly the latter. 
Charts and costly tellurians have often been 
pought by school boards when their schoolhouses 
were almost, if not quite, devoid of usable and 
actually necessary apparatus and material, such 
as blackboards, maps, books, dictionaries, erasers 
and crayons. The only chart of value is the 
primary Tr sading chart, which is the only one 
that is in general use. Most charts are not made 
to use, but to sell. 

The following may be considered indispensable, 
and it should be the aim of every school officer 
to see that his school is supplied with them: A 
good supply of the best modern text books, good 
slate blackboards and plenty of them, a set of 
maps, six or eight in a case, a globe which need 
not cost more than one or two dollars, an Inter 
national Dictionary, a primary reading chart, a 
set of cyclopaedias, erasers and crayon. 

Most teachers do not ask for enough things 
for their schools. Schoolhouses should be as 
well equipped as the average home. If your 
schoolhouse is not well provided, not only with 
the necessities, but also with a good share of the 
luxuries, be sure it is not your fault. Teachers 
generally ask for so little and ask so timidly-that 
it has become a precedent with boards to accept 
little as a standard of the needs of the school. 
It is a bad precedent. Let us raise the standard. 
—Myron PF. Keats. 


BOOK COVER ADVANCE. 

The National Book Cover Company of Syracuse, 
N. Y., reports a very successful year with sales 
for the past six months amounting to 5749 per 
cent more than for the same period of last year. 
This increase is due to the merit of the book 
covers they manufacture, to clean business 
methods, and to promptness in filling orders. 

The three kinds of covers they make are all 
modern in design and simple in construction. 


They are easily and quickly put on, fit unusually 
very 


well, are neat in 
satisfactory. 


appearance, durable and 





They use a waterproof stock of superior quali- 
ty, heavy enough to give the necessary protection 
to the book, and at the same time, not so heavy 
as to spring away from the book and strain the 
glue till it finally breaks loose. It is just the 
right thickness to give a close, neat fit, and at 
the same time, have the greatest amount of 
wearing power. They guarantee their covers to 
wear an entire school year under all ordinary 
conditions. 

They report contracts for their covers in New 
York City, Philadelphia, Jersey City, Hoboken, 
Paterson, and a large number of other cities. 

It is a pleasure to note the growth and pros 
perity of this company, as they have been regular 
and satisfied advertisers with the School Board 
Journal ever since they began to manufacture 
book covers. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE CATALOGUE. 
The developments in the school furniture in 
dustry during the past decade have fully kept 
pace with the wonderful advance in education 
during the same period. Manufacturers have 
brought the best inventive skill to their aid 
in designing desks and seating which are me- 
thanically perfect, durable, economical and pleas- 
amt to look at. They have also enlisted the 
sience of medical and hygienic experts so that 
the most modern school desk of today is the 





acme of comfort and is 
well adapted to the cor 
rect physical develop 
ment of the child. 
A company that 
more than any other 
contributed to the per- 
fection of the American 
school desk is the Amer- 


has 






ican Seating Company 
of Chicago. The firm How to R 
has recently issued a 





complete catalogue of its 
school desks, illustrating 
and describing more 
than twenty distinct 
types of desks, designed 
to meet the require- 
ments of style, price, 
quality and use, from 
the highest priced and 
most complicated desk 
and chair for. crip- 
pled children to the sim- 
plest recitation seat for 
the country school. Cop- 
ies of this catalogue 
may be had upon appli- 














tremely gratifying. 
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cation to Dept. A.,, N 
American Seating Com- 
pany, Chicago, Il. 


NEW VICTOR 

TYPEWRITER. 

A visit to the factory 
of the Victor Typewriter Company will disclose 
to the visitor unusual activity. 

The Victor Typewriter Co. has within the past 
few months doubled its capacity, and, notwith- 
standing this fact, and also, that the dull season 
is approaching, they are working full time and 
are still behind orders. 

This speaks well for the popularity the No. 2 
model has attained in the typewriter market. 





The No. 2 model possesses many superior fea 
tures and at once attracts the attention of the 
operator who tries it. It certainly has made a 
very remarkable record. 

It resembles in general appearance the No. 1 
model which has been on the market for several 
years, but many new features have been added 
to it. Aside from these new features it has sim- 
ply the mechanism of the past model, therefore it 
is past the experimental 
quantity. 


stage and is known 


Bubble Fountains. 
Quecstion:—Are you in posi 
tion to give me a complete list 
of the various houses in this 
country which supply “bubble” 
fountains for use in schools? 
R. B., New York City. 
dnswer: Following «are 
manufacturers of 
(bubble) fountains: 
James B. Clow & Sons, 
cago, IIL. 
L. Wolff 
Ill. 
Amer. Sanitary 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Springfield Sanitary 
tain Co., Chicopee, Mass. 
Tobey-Hamrick Fountain Co., 
Wausau, Wis. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Thos. Maddock’s 


sanitary 
Chi 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, 


Fountain Co., 


oun 


Sons Co., 


It is now a well-established fact that dust is accountable for the spreading of 
more contagious diseases among school children than any other single cause, 

Modern science and practical experience both prove that many diseases are 
held in check by simple precautionary measures. 
dangerous diseases may be averted. A simple dust preventive is at hand in 


STANDARD 
FLOOR DRESSING 


It is keeping down dust in thousands of schools with a success that is ex- 
Treat floors three or four times a year with Standard Floor 
Dressing for the best results. 
lation of germs, and tests have proved that 97% per cent. of all 
living organisms coming in contact with the dressing are killed. 
Besides being a dust preventive, Standard Floor Dressing is an 
effective floor preservative and labor saver. 
Pays for itself many times over. 


In order that you may be convinced of the merits of Standard 
Floor Dressing, we will apply it to the floor of one room or 
corridor in sche! bi 
To localities far removed from our agencies, we will send 
free sample with full directions for applying. 
Sold in barrels and cans of varying sizes. Send for testimonials, 
reports and book, “‘ Dust and its Dangers.”’ 
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Do away with dust and many 



























By keeping down the dust it prevents the circu- 


Will not evaporate. 
Not intended for household use. 


or other public building FREE OF ALL COST. 


~ STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
Incorporated) 







Anti-Germ Drinking Fountain Co., 146 Summer 
St., Boston. 

N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

J. A. Mott Iron Works Co., New York, N. Y. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


July 2-8. National 
Boston, Mass. 


> 


July 2-8. Federation of State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations, Boston. Supt. Chas. 8S. Foos, president, 
Reading, Pa. 

July 4-7. Catholic Education Association, at 
Detroit, Mich. Mgr. T. J. Shahan, president, 
Washington, D. C.; Rey. F. W. Howard, secretary, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

July 5-6. Department ‘of School Administra- 
tion (National School Board Convention), at Bos- 
ton. J. J. Stoddard, president, Columbus, Ohio. 

July 10-11. Southern Kindergarten Associa- 
tion, at Summer School of the South, Knoxville, 
Tenn. Mrs. Della Cawood, secretary, Knoxville. 

July 11-15. Maine State Conference of Super- 
intendents, Castine, Me. 

July 12-14. American Chemical Society, at San 
Francisco. 

July 13-14-15. Colorado State Association of 
County Superintendents, at Grand Junction. 

October 27-29. Vermont State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Rutland. 

Dec. 21-23. Indiana 
tion at Indianapolis. 


Education Association, at 


State Teachers’ Associa- 


December 27-30. Florida Education Associa- 
tion, at Pensacola. 
December 27-31. American Historical Associa- 


tion, at Indianapolis. 
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Esterbrook Steel Pen Co 








INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
REPORT. 
(Concluded from page 2) 

It is an appropriate instrument 
of education at every stage of a 
pupil’s development, whether he 
subsequently learns a trade or not. 
It gives, if well done, general ac- 
quaintance with constructive and 
productive activities; it may also 
give to a pupil manual dexterity 
and hence, if well done, may, 
among other things, prepare a 
pupil for specialized work in in- 
dustrial education. 


“6. Manual Training Schools. 
—Manual training schools are 
schools for general education like 
other academic schools. They 
serve to give pupils a high school 
education, using manual training as 
one of the principal studies, and 
like other high schools may pre- 
pare pupils for professional train- 
ing in some college or engineering 
school. This definition is appli- 
cable to the manual training schools 
as they have hitherto existed and 
as they still exist. In the United 
States there are a few manual 
training schools at the present 
day which may give elementary 
industrial training.” 


The committee considered an un- 
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Laird & Lee’s Educational Books herctse “” 


GREAT SERIES OF LAIRD & LEE’S 
Webster’s New Standard Dictionaries 


AWARDED HIGHEST HONORS THE WORLD CAN BESTOW, 
MEDALS RECEIVED AT PRINCIPAL EXPOSITIONS. 

ADDENDA of about 300 recent words pertaiuing to late discoveries in the arts and sciences 

making HIGH SCHOOL Edition 840 pages. 

High School and Collegiate Edition — For Schools, Colleges and Universities, 
Contains fourteen encyclopedic features. 900 illustrations, 24 full-page plates, six in 
colors. 840 pages. Size, 6x8ins. Half leather, thumb-indexed, marbled edges, $1.50 

Students’ Common School Edition — with ten special encyclopedic features, 750 
pages. 840 illustrations, 19 full-page plates, two pages colored maps Eastern and West. 
ern Hemispheres, a feature found in this edition only. 5x7 inches. Black silk cloth, 
side and back titles in gold, special frontispiece, 75ce 

Intermediate School Edition — New dictionary, new plates. 30,000 words; 6,000 syno- 
nyms. Proper nouns indicated by capital initials. Degrees of adjectives, irregular 
verbs, plural of nouns, hundreds of new words. Key to diacritical marks foot of each 
page. Signs used in writing and typography. Woeubulers words in bold black type, 


460 pages. 600 text illustrations, two pages flags of nationsincolors. Size, 434 x64 
inches. Black silk cloth, title in gold, 50c. 


Elementary School Edition — For al! Primary Grades. Entirely new plates. Root words in bold black. 450 illustrations. Diacritical 
markings uniform with the other editions. 25,000 words and definitions. 384 pages. Black cloth, side and back title in gold, 25e. 


16mo and Vest-Pocket Editions — ENGLISH, FRENCH, SPANISH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 


Laird & Lee’s Webster’s Modern Dictionary— andy Edition Laird & Lee’s Vest-Pocket Standard English-Italian Italian. 
416 pages. Illustrated. A dictionary that answers every possible English Dictionary—contains all new words, the words most often 
demand. Stiff cloth, 20c. needed in both languages; irregular Italian verbs; a brief English- 

Laird & Lee’s Vest-Pocket Webster Dictionary Italian grammar; key to pronunciation, etc. 525 pages. Cloth, red 
and World’s Gazetteer. Speeches and Toasts; Rules of Order; ete. edges, double index, 50c. Leather, gilt edges, double index, 75e, 
Size, 5442) inches. Russia leather, full gilt, indexed, 25. Laird & Lee’s Vest-Pocket Littre-Webster French-English 

Laird @ Lee’s Standard Webster Pocket Dictionary English-French Dictionary—290 pp. 60,000 words, meanings and 
Desk and School Edition. 16 full-page colored maps. 224 pages. idioms. French pronunciation fully explained. Irregular verbs, etc. 
554x2% ins. Leather, gold stamping, gilt edges, indexed, 50c, Silk cloth, double index, 25e. Leather, full gilt, dbl. index, 50e, 

Laird & Lee’s Vest-Pocket “Kaiser” Dictionary—English-German | Laird & Lee’s Vest-Pocket Standard Dictionary — English- 
German-English — Pronunciation of words in both languages. Cloth, Spanish Spanish-English — Officially endorsed by U. S. Government, 
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derstanding of the need of indus- 
trial education and of the different 
forms of training but a short step 
toward the inauguration of a system of indus- 
trial schools, appropriate to different localities, 
and capable of interesting the youth and the 
apprentices of the country and of preparing 
them effectively for work in the trades. 

An investigation that will be thorough-going 
and accurate in statistics is necessary. “To 
make definite recommendations,” continues the 
report, “concerning the curricula, the equip- 
ment, the method of management of such 
schools will require accurate information con- 
cerning the present situation both in this coun- 
try and others. There have been printed in the 
last ten years a large number of monographs 
on these subjects and many studies concerning 
particular forms of industrial schools in Euro- 
pean countries. These papers, however, while 
valuable in this way, are fragmentary and do 
not indicate the conditions which hold either as 
to the industrial schools in this country or the 
needs of the various trades. Such information, 
if gathered, must cover the following matters: 

“1, The needs of the different states and lo- 
calities for skilled persons in the trades. 

“9. The character of the curricula and the 
service of existing industrial schools and of 
apprentice schools in the United States. 

“3. The relation of existing schools to the 
general education system of their state and of 
their region. 

“4. The immediate lessons which may be 
learned from the information at hand concern- 
ing the conduct of industrial schools in Euro- 
pean countries. 

“This information, once secured, will form 
the basis for the study of the function of indus- 
trial education in this nation and its relations 
to the public system of instruction. This would 
seem to fall naturally into the following three 
parts: 

I. Tue Inpustria. Traine or Youru. 

“A. The adaptation of the grammar school 
in order to direct the attention of pupils to, 
and to arouse their interest in, vocational ca- 


reers. Typical curricula should finally be 
framed. 
“B. The method of articulation of the 


adapted grammar school with the industrial 
training schools for youths. This topic should 
be developed to the practical point of suggesting 
the form of articulation. 

“OQ, The character of the vocational school 
for youths and its relation to the trade and to 
the locality. 

“T), The method of entrance of the youth 
from such a school into the trade or vocation. 

“E. The function of an apprentice system as 
related to such a system of education. 

“F, The method by which a community may 


special stamp, double index, 25e. Leather, gilt, double index, 50c. 








proceed to inaugurate such an industrial school 

as a part of its system of education. 

II. ScHoots ror Men anp WOMEN ALREADY IN 
THE TRADES. 

“A. Relations of ‘industrial improvement 
schools to the general educational system. Typ- 
ical curricula for various localities should be 
worked out. 


“B. Trade schools and their relation to the 
trades. 
III. Soctan SiagnNiricaNnce oF InpustrRIAL Epvu- 


CATION. 

“A. The betterment of wage-earning power. 

“B. The education of the American manu- 
facturer and the American working man to un- 
derstand and appreciate the value of industrial 
education and the relation of the industrial 
school both to the general system of education 
and to the trade.” 

In concluding the committee suggested that 
the prosecution of such work as this, to be of 
national value, must be made complete. “Be- 
fore recommendations can be made to American 
communities and American states, the informa- 
tion suggested in the foregoing must be present. 
Such progress as the future is to have must be 
based on actual knowledge of what is going on 
today in the United States and other countries. 
It seems equally clear to the committee that no 
agency can bring together and formulate this 
information and found upon it such a study as 
is here suggested unless it be a continuing 
agency having competent organization and ade- 
quate facilities. Every consideration, both of 
national policy and of educational efficiency, 
suggests that this study be entrusted to the 
United States Department of Education and 
that this department should be equipped by con 
gress with sufficient means and an adequat2 
organization for the carrying out of such a 
study. The work which has been done in such 
states as Prussia by an adequately supported 
and adequately organized department of educa- 
tion shows how efficiently industrial education 
may be promoted by such a department and 
makes evident how necessary it is that a matter 
of national importance, like that of industrial 
education, should be studied from the general 
standpoint of particular communities.” 


THE EQUIPMENT OF MANUAL TRAIN- 
ING DEPARTMENTS IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


(Continued from Page 5) 
One Stanley pencil compass attachment. 
One No. 111 dowel plate, holes one-fourth to 
one-half inch. 
One set steel letters and figures, one-eighth 
inch. 


Silk cloth, indexed, 25e. 
For sale by all booksellers and school supply houses, or sent postpaid by LAIRD & LEE, Publishers, CHICAGO, U. S. A, 


Morocco, gilt, indexed, 50c. 


Two No. 803 Bliss hand screws, open twelve 
inches. 
Six No. 


inches. 


808 Bliss hand screws, open ten 

Six No. 810 Bliss hand screws, open eight 
and one-half inches. 

Twelve C clamps, malleable iron, six opening 
six inches, six opening four inches. 

Six steel carpenter’s clamps, Sheldon’s, four 
three feet, two four feet. 

Six wood bar clamps, Orr & Lockett, four 
three feet, two four feet. 

Two Black Blothers’ chain clamps, three feet 
two inches thick. 

One cast steel centennial carpenter’s square, 
No. 100. 


One set Russell Jennings bits. 


One set single lip bits, C. EK. J. No. 
Ford or Mephisto. 

Three dowel. bits, Russell Jennings, one- 
fourth, three-eighths, one-half. 

One Morrils No. 95 saw set. 

One No. 1 mallet, 
inches. 

Jest plain tanged firmer chisels, Buck, Bar- 
ton, White, one one-eighth inch, two each one 
fourth, one-half, three-fourths, one inch. 


114, or 


hickory five by three 


Gouges, same grade, one each one-fourth, 
three-eighths, three-fourths inch. 

Four screw drivers, No. 20, Stanley, four 
inch, five inch, six inch, ten inch. 

One-half dozen flat brushes, one inch, black 
bristles, ten cent grade. 

Two two and two and one-half 
inches, extra quality chisel flat varnish brushes. 

One drawing knife,,Mack & Co., No. 85, ten 
inch, 

One Clark extension bit, No. 2. 

One twelve inch Bishop compass saw. 

One dozen eight inch mill files, Nicholson. 

One dozen four taper files, one 
dozen three inch slim taper files. 

One ten inch knife handled monkey wrench. 

One No. 49 tonguing and grooving plane, 
three-fourths inch. 

One alcohol lamp, glass, one-fourth pint. 

One putty knife, twenty-five cent grade. 

One scraper plane, Stanley, No. 85. 

Four block planes, No. 203, Stanley. 

One combination plane, Stanley, No. 45. 

One rabbet plane, Stanley, No. 182. 

Two jointer planes, Bailey, No. 7. 


inch one 


inch saw 
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and not far advanced. 


4430 Market Street 








MACMILLANS TO BUILD. 
Another step in the exodus of book publish- 
ers from the congested “loop district” of Chi- 
cago will shortly be made by the Macmillan 


Company. A lot has been purchased on the 
northeast corner of 25th and Prairie avenues, 
upon which the company will erect a six story 
building. 

Up to the present time everything beyond the 
purchase of the ground is tentative. The ar- 
chitect has not been selected, although the re- 
quirements of the building are being rounded 
into shape by the officers of the company. In 
all likelihood the building will also be made to 
serve as a depository for the general publica- 
tions of the company. The shipping facilities 
out of Chicago will prove of advantage. 

Mr. A. H. Nelson, head of the college depart- 
ment, will have temporary charge of the Chica- 
go office during the erection of the building. 
No permanent western manager will be ap- 
pointed until after its completion. Mr. Nelson 
will make his headquarters in Chicago for the 
present, but will return to New York as soon 
as his services are no longer required. He con- 
tinues, of course, as the head of the college de- 
partment for the company. 

SAINTLY TALK. 

W. B. Walter of Ginn & Company tells a 
pretty good story on himself. One of his 
neighbors has a six-year-old boy who recently 
started to Sunday school and whose mind 
seemed to be running on correlated subjects. 
The boy is the owner of a dog that does not al- 
ways live up to the standards of a well-bred city 


For Primary Schools 


A. B.C. Primary Chart 


This Chart meets the needs for 
a child for the reading work for the 
first four months that the child is 
in school, giving the alphabet in type 
letters and in modified script. 


The reading is carefully graded 


The Chart contains 40 pages 
24x36 inches in size and with adjust- 
able Iron Stand the price is $4.50. 


This Chart will be sent express 
prepaid to any school for examina- 
tion, to be returned if not satisfactory. 


The McConnell School Supply Go, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


School Board Journal 


tions while writing. 


upon request. 








dog and recently removed from Walter’s panta- 
loons a good sized piece from a very useful por- 
tion—to Walter—of the aforesaid garment. 
Not knowing that the boy was an auditor, Wal- 
ter relieved his feelings to the dog in language 
that needed no tonic. 

It so impressed the boy that he said to his 
mamma: “I think Mr. Walter is a lots better 
man than papa.” 

“Why? inquired his mother, who had rea- 
sonable doubts. 

“Because papa said ‘gosh darn it,’ when he 
pinched his finger, but Mr. Walter, when Tige 
tore his pants, just stood and talked awful gooc 
to Tige about the bad place and lots of things 
just like Mr. Jones does at Sunday school.” 


’ 


Mr. Harry E. Miller has recently resigned 
from his position with D. Appleton & Company 
after six years’ successful service in Chicago 
and northern Illinois. Mr. Miller has accepted 
the management of the Aurora branch of Lam- 
son Brothers & Company, members of the Chi- 
cago board of trade, and will make his home 
in Aurora. 

Mr. W. R. Davis, for a number of years su- 
perintendent of schools at Chardon, Ohio, re- 
cently resigned to enter book work. He will 
represent the American Book Company in the 
state of Ohio. 

Mr. Frank R. Ellis, manager of the Cincin- 
nati office of the American Book Company, 
has been chosen a director of the company. 

Mr. ©. H. Pugh is the agent for D. C. Heath 
& Company in Colorado and Wyoming. Mr. 
Pugh resides in Denver. 

Mr. B. O. Martin, Ohio representative of the 
Eagle Pencil Company, has recently been pro- 
moted. His territory now includes the states 
of Indiana and Michigan, in addition to his own 
state. Mr. Martin makes his residence at North 
Baltimore. 


HE PALMER METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING 


has reduced more than one-half the periods devoted to spelling, com- 
position, examinations and other written tests, in many PU 


SCHOOLS of NEW YORK and other cities. 
legible writing, and has compelled pupils to sit in upright, healthful posi- 


IS IT WORTH WHILE 
They have only been obtained where the PALMER METHOD PLAN 
HAS BEEN FOLLOWED WITH STRICT FIDELITY. 

FREE NORMAL TRAINING is offered to teachers in schools where 
complete adoptions have been made. 
progressive course, through correspondence, for ten dollars. 
self-teaching Palmer Method Manual, post-paid, 25 cents. 


THE A. N. PALMER CO. 
Union Square, East - - - 


GET THE BEST 
The Teachers’ and Pupil’s CYCLOPAEDIA 
OVER FIFTY THOUSAND SETS IN DAILY USE 


| 
| 
| 
| Place a Set in your Library 
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LIC 


It has resulted also in more 


TO WORK FOR SUCH RESULTS? 


Other teachers may have this logical, 
One copy of the 
Full information 


New York City 


JUST COMPLETED. 
NICHOL’S NEW GRADED LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC — Books I-VIIl 
A Notable Revision of a Notable Series of Books. Per part, 25c. 


Richer in Problems than Ever, Stronger in Reviews, and Topicaily Arranged 


THE METCALF-CALL READERS 


Designed to teach Animated, Expressive, Oral Reading. 
Edited by ROBERT C. METCALF and ARTHUR DEERIN CALL. 
A PRIMER, by Bertha B. Cobb - - - - - 
A FIRST READER, by Bertha B. Cobb - - 


3 E. 14th St., N.Y. THOMPSON BROWN CO. 120 Boylston St., Boston 


The Gilman Copy Book has copies on unglazed paper, adjustable to the eye. 
EACH book contains a brief manual of free-arm movement exercises, 


30c. 
30c. 


Up-to-date reference 
Complete topical index 
1200 Gems of Literature 
Weight of books, 22 pounds! 
line maps and colored plates 
Handsome, substantial binding 
Outlines, methods, helps, etc. 
Multi-colored anatomical charts 
Size of each volume, 744x10 inches 
10,000 appropriate illustrations 
Accurate, authoritative and attractive 
Five volumes, 3455 double-column pages 
5000 classified questions for home study 
eT) | Lichly recommended by many leading 
ia ve ae educators 
I Approved by Text Book Commissions 
and Library Boards 
Leading facts of American History from 
876 down to date 


THE BUFTON BOOK COMPANY 
216 218 220 Searritt Bldg, 
Kansas City, Mo., U.S. A 


TEXT BOOK NEWS. 

Worcester, Mass. The school committee has 
recently adopted the following supplementary 
reading books: Elson’s Side Lights on Ameri- 
ean History (Macmillan); Otis’ Ruth of Bos- 
ton (American); Otis’ Mary of Plymouth 
(American) ; Lucea’s Stories of American Dis- 
coverers (American). 


Baltimore, Md. The school board has recent- 
ly adopted the following text books: Longmans’ 
English Lessons (Longmans, Green & O©o.); 
Webster-Cooley Course in English (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.); Tarr & McMurry’s geographies 
(Macmillan Co.); Newlands-Bender writing 
course; Chancellor’s Graded City spellers (Mac- 
millan). The adoptions must be finally ap- 
proved in June. 

The Indiana state board of education has 
recently re-adopted Frye’s advanced geography 
(Ginn) for the school year 1910-11. 

Bay City, Mich. The school board has 
adopted for next year Jones’ readers (Ginn); 
Mace’s United States history (Rand-MeNally). 

Brookline, Mass. Adopted for the next 
school year: Palmer method of writing, Stone- 
Millis plane geometry (Sanborn). 

Wooster & Co. have just published a catalogue 
of school text books and other publications, It 
is well printed, carefully illustrated and com- 
piled in an interesting manner. It contains a 
variety of press notices and comments which 
speak volumes for the excellence of the various 
publications. 

Besides the Wooster Readers and arithmeties, 
which have been very successful, the Wooster 
company has published the Wooster primary 
speaker, Wooster sentence builders, Wooster 
number builders, Wooster industrial reading 
chart, and others. The sincere industry and 
earnestness of Lizzie E. Wooster, the manager 
and proprietor of the company, have character- 
ized each successive publication and have given 
them the position they have merited. 
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Phe Remington || AM Scenes ee eee 
| A good art teacher must 


HUMAN SKELETONS; selected specimens, 
Operator have the best to teach with, 


scientifically mounted. These are 

the finest and strongest skeletons ob. 
| and then the scholars can 
show something worth 


tainable, and are purchased by the 
leading Medical and Literary Colleges, 
looking at. Every school 
should use 


Articulations admit of movements ag 
in life. Skeletons are self supporting, 
WINSOR & NEWTON'S 
Oil and Water Colors 


therefore portable. 
SKELETONS OF TYPES OF VERTEBRATES; large, 
Brushes, Canvas, Paper, Boards, Rubber 
Our Goods are the World’s Standard 


perfect specimens, mounted in char. 
acteristic poses, on polished mahog. 
New York Office — 298 Broadway 
New Catalogue Ready by August Ist; by Mail 5c 














enjoys a decisive advantage over other operators—that 
of operating ‘‘The Standard Machine.” 


The Remington is the machine in widest use—there- 
fore the Remington operator has the widest choice of 
positions. 


any pedestals, and nickel-plated brags 
standards. 

ANATOMICAL MODELS. Besides importing 
duty-free for Schools we manufacture 
Models in great variety. These have 
been supplied to scores of our Uni. 
versities. They pay no duty, no 
middlemen’s profit, but are sold direct 
and shipped same day Order is received! 


BIOLOGICAL MODELS; our own make and 





The Remington is 
recognized as the best 
—therefore the Rem- 
ington operator has 
the choice of the best 


Auzoux’s. 
positions. ANTHROPOLOGY. Life Masks of Aborig. 
The Remington is GYMNASIUM SUPPLIES ines, including those now under the Wi) 


flag of the United States. Casts of 
Skulls and Skeletons of Prehistoric 


sold by the greatest 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 





‘ ‘ Man. 

typew riter organiza ETHNOLOGY. Stone implements of the 
tion; the organization STEEL LOCKERS N, A. Indians. Casts of the famous €E 
which helps operators prehistoric bone carvings from the 
| caves of France. at a 
to get more and better GEOLOGY. Minerals and Rocks. Single } : 
] positions than any a 


Collections to illustrate Tarr’s Geo. 
logy, $15 to $50. 

RELIEF MAPS; made in Washington, 
D. C., for the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey and others, by a former 
member of the Survey. The only 
authoritative relief maps made in 


] other medium. 


No wonder that most operators are Remington oper- 
|| ators, and most schools are Remington schools. 
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specimens or complete collections, 
FREE CATALOG 











America. They are also the lightest | 
Y and strongest (made of papier maché) 
| REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY FRED MEDART MFG. CO.) ana aston in price as “cheap” maps 
| (Incorporated) For catalogues and half-tones address | 
| GYMNASIUM OUTFITTERS Guanine on: ania nein 
New York and Everywhere 3535 DeKalb Street ‘ = 
St. Louis, Mo. 189 West Ave. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
4} | “* Ready to Ship!”’ —— 
alee =e _ at life. ‘J 
conditions. I. point of construction they are chalk, erasers, or what, will do well to get their onli 
ideal, embodying utmost simplicity with fault prices before ordering elsewhere. and gc 
less mechanical arrangement. The American Seating Company have just case is 
These desks are adjustable to actually fit the issued a handsome School Furniture catalogue, is ther 
individual pupil merely with the use of a spe- and if you are a school official and are interested posure: 
cial wrench and “a simple twist of the wrist.” in these subjects, will be glad to forward either the sai 
In addition to the adjustable types of desks, oF both, together with special booklets and infor- ing a 
this house puts out a notable line of stationary mation. : 2 falls ¢ 
THE “MODERN IDEA” IN SCHOOL FUR- desks; desks for crippled children, commercial Write the main office, 215 Wabash Ave., Chi- posure: 
NITURE school desks, drawing desks, etc. In short, their cago, and state what you are interested in. Afte 
. ae line is designed to successfully meet the mos 
Much effort is put forth in these days by ,, aes stully meet ¢ » Pigg at C. H. STOELTING COMPANY. the rex 
varied . requirements, and their products are The trip recently made by a representative of room 
school boards, and much thought and money ex- : ; hs ae ae 1e trip recently made by a representative 0 ” 
. ¥ wiht : justly popular. This latter fact is due to the l ican School Boar ‘nal. through th compli: 
pended in installing scientific heating and ven- 4 os a the American School Board Journal, throug e pil 
tilati ah ne coe Sememeere. honest construction of their furniture, and the factory and show rooms of the C. H. Stoelting versal 
aung systems, anc similar modern tmpro merits of mechanical arrangement. It is well ; a San a ae a oo. o the fi 
ments in school buildings. These things are very i Company, 121 N. Green St., Chicago, Ill, was e fin 
F Sem known that the company employs only ie finest 1] worth the time cake : This fi i on the 
good, but school boards and principals are be- 7 — : well worth the time devoted to it. 1is firm is 
: , ; : materials and the most approved methods of i] i favorably k . all scientist d screen 
coming more and more alive to the vital impor- ars ieee aes ee an well and favorably known to all scientists an 
=_ : manufacture; owning as they do their own wood aad cult sense wii [An inate ‘ scope — 
"OV x comf ble seating for the use ‘ makers of high grade scientific instruments. pe | 
tance of providing comfortable g for u ‘ 
of the pupils working plants, iron and steel foundries. A large, roomy factory, well lighted und ven- objects 
- n he very importan ints i » con- : filled wi a aniead ‘ 
For the child to be properly and comfortably . _ = de ca ee _ ‘= _ ~ con tilated, is filled with every description of appa lustrat 
. ; : struction of all their desks is the use of several 3; in all stages of tructi so that we small 
seated the desk must fit the pupil. Obviously ,; . : ; ratus in all stages of construction, so tha 
é ; , ingenious and interesting styles of noiseless . “ace the building > st ¢ licated terflies 
the big, overgrown boy in the class cannot be : ? : : .. could trace the building of the most complica 
’ , 5 hinge. The noiseless feature, be it observed, is  jng nts f the inning I 1 imagin 
comfortable using the same size desk as the instruments from the beginning to the end. g 
. ; : of ; , secured not by the use of buffers of leather or The hundreds of s les in the main office are The 
little fellows in the class, and vice versa; and < Pcs ts s 1e hunt ‘ Samples in the ms 
“hh » considers that at least one-third (often rubber, but is entirely due to the mechanical  gyficient for a liberal scientific education. In- of cha 
a re) of tl e vupils’ waking hours are spent in ®T@ngement of the hinge parts. Such an im- struments to show all the fundamental laws of give o 
= a ce = ve : provement has attracted many imitators, but the hysics, chemistry, botany and psychology are brated 
the schoolroom, the importance of correct seating : , : A eae : Shae Plaren piysics, stry, any a ps) ate 
i t. Oft where desks tar &@ echool are hinges perfected by this foremost furniture’ there in endless variety. Among these are a prising 
ee ~ net ra i.” tl - house stand unique in point of strength and as , 
of average Size for the co a being the only effectively noiseless type of seat 
larger children spend years of school life sitting hinge yet evolved. So : 
round shouldered and bent over desks that are " 1 “are no 
too small for them; or in the case of the smaller Blackboards and Supplies. clocks 
fellows sitting too close to their work, and thus In addition to the manufacture of desks they results 
imperiling sight. Medical authorities vouch for make a complete line of assembly chairs, and superii 
| the fact that serious spinal and other physical manufacture blackboards and supplies. in whi 
f harm frequently results from unhygienic seating The Olmsted Artificial Slate Blackboard, Acme little 
i of pupils. Plate, and Fibrim Slate embody all of the ad- may b 
j Fortunately there is a solution to the difficulty, vantages of natural slate, and also many features The 
however, and it is found in the adoption of that are superior to the stone blackboard. They time i 
adjustable desks. School boards everywhere are made of composition and have the advan rooms 
i have welcomed the improvement, with the resuit tage of being noiseless and jointless. Thirty In fac 
that hundreds of thousands of adjustable desks three per cent of the cost is saved, in compari Stand: 
i\ are in use today. It is rightly considered that son with natural slate blackboards, and there - : has be 
any slight additional cost of the desks is in- are absolutely no delays, or troubles due to risk URES SwSseDereT. that a 
{ significant in view of the advantages secured. of breakage in transportation. large number for purely research work, such a man s 
i The American Seating Company have devel- “Everything for the schoolroom” adequately the Clement photometer, illustrated above, used It 1 
4 oped this “modern idea” in school seating, and describes their line of school supplies. Those’ in plant ecology to determine the effect of differ- pany 
FA now make four standard types to meet various contemplating purchasing, whether globes, maps, ent degrees of intensity of sunlight upon plant 
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will show you how a thoroughly Fireproof 
an be built out of 


Terra Cotta Hollow Tile 


at a cost to compare favorably with similar structures 


Schoolhouse c 


which are not Fireproof. 


Copies sent free upon request. 
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Offices in all the principal cities. 
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life. This ingenious instrument is made of alum 
inum, compact, simple and strong, and is used 
extensively in field work by private investigators 
and government field men. The bottom of the 
case is removed and a narrow strip of solio paper 
is then inserted around the inner drum. Ex- 
posures are made by holding the instrument in 
the same position as the growing leaf and open- 
ing a small spring shutter so that the sunlight 
falls directly upon the paper. ‘Twenty-five ex- 
posures can be made without reloading. 

After visiting the shipping and chemical rooms, 
the remainder of our time was spent in the dark 
room, where we were shown what can be ac- 
complished in scientific projection with the Uni- 
versal projectoscope. This is without question 
the finest piece of apparatus for projection work 
on the market. With it can be thrown upon a 
screen not only images from lantern and micro- 
scope slides, but best of all, images of opaque 
objects, such as pictures or pages from books, il- 
lustrated postal cards, pencil or ink drawings, 


small scientific instruments, coins, feathers, but- 
terflies, small animals, in fact, nearly everything 


imaginable. 

The illustrated catalogues, which are sent free 
of charge to any school official or science teacher, 
give only an incomplete idea of the justly cele- 
brated instruments manufactured by this enter 
prising company. 


ELECTRIC TIME IN SCHOOLS. 


So many of the larger metropolitan schools 


‘are now fully equipped with electrically controlled 


clocks and signals that the automatic 
results may be an old story to them, 
superintendents, teachers, 
in which the electric system is not yet in use, a 
little information about this modern equipment 
may be of great interest. 

The principle of using electricity +o 
time indications and signals to any number of 
rooms or remote points is not new nor untried. 
In fact, one of the pioneers in this work, The 
Standard Electric Time Co., of Waterbury, Conn., 
has been applying this principle to all problems 
that arise and their equipment is now doing yeo- 
man service in hundreds of schools and colleges. 

It was twenty-six years ago that this com- 
pany started to manufacture electric time system 


precise 
but for the 
and trustees of schools 


transmit 
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strength; 


Box No. 


in water; 


apparatus and has specialized in school work, so 
that now a school can practically be run by elec 
tricity; on the minute, with less care, trouble, 
and forethought for the teachers. 

Briefly, the “Standard” system uepends upon 
the centralization of control in a splendidly made 
master clock, so regulated and compensated that 
it will run with the finest precision. This master 
clock is self-winding and runs from batteries so 
that it requires no attention. 

Located in the various lecture rooms, 
rooms and halls are so-called secondary 
a few of which are illustrated. 


class 
clocks, 
They can be made 


from any materials or in any designs desired. 
These are connected electrically by low voltage 
wires with the master clock so that they run in 


perfect agreement with it; do not have to be 
wound, regulated or set; and, in fact, may be 


located at inaccessible points where they are 
never touched. They must agree with each other 
since they are all run by the same master clock. 

A very important feature in educational insti- 
tutions is the assembly dismissal, and change 
of classes with precision and harmony. To ac- 
complish this result, signal bells are located in 
the different rooms and are operated automat 
ically from a ‘Program Clock,” which in turn is 
controlled by the master clock. This program 
clock works with almost human intelligence and 
with more than human reliability. It can be set 
to sound different signals in different rooms or 
for different days in the week. Its use eliminates 


responsibility for the accurate ringing of bells 
and prevents mistakes and confusion. It makes 
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in the country use them. 


122 above, 
marine Blue, Black and Perfect Yellow; 
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color work 
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in your school this fall, better 


See that Devoe School Colors are used. They 
are made specially for such needs as you will have. 


uniform in texture and 
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Marble Clock Face. 
possible the closest co-operation between classes. 


In general, the advantages which appeal to 
everyone at first glance through the use of. the 
“Standard” system are its wonderful possibilities 
of precision from a technical standpoint; its sim- 
plicity; the saving in trouble resulting from its 
automatic operation, since the clocks do not have 
to be set, wound or regulated and signals are 
given automatically; and the valuable lessons 
that such unerring and accurate service ineul- 
cates. The precision, discipline, order, punctual- 
ity and method induced by the Standard DPlectric 
Time in schools is a valuable part of the training 
of the scholars. 

A few of the recent installations of “Standard 
Electric Time Systems” are given below: 

Hughes and Woodward high school and High- 
lands elementary school, Cincinnati; high school, 
Yonkers, N. Y.; Pestalozzi and Carr schools, St. 


Louis; Morton St. school, Newark, N. J.; Lincoln 
Ave. school, Orange, N. J.; Military Academy, 
Montclair, N. J.; state normal school, Montclair, 


N. J.; Oberlin College, Oberlin, O.; 
College, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; 
Pa.; high school, Richmond, Va.; high school, 
Greenwich, Conn.; high school, Norwalk, Conn. ; 
high school, Naugatuck, Conn.; Chestnut St. 
school, Springfield, Mass.; south high school, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Bryn Mawr 
high school, Harrisburg, 
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The Schoolhouse as a Social Center. 

Evening social work conducted in the public 
school buildings and social centers has been 
thoroughly tested and found most successful in 
meeting a real social need in many cities, large 
and small, and the coming fall and winter will 
find this work taking definite form in 
of new places all over the country. 

Young people respond heartily to an opportu 
nity to meet for good times in places of good en- 
vironment, if such are opened to them. No in 
vestments ever made pay larger dividends than 
money spent to save and develop the characters 
of our boys and girls, and youth. 

About the most important first step to success 
in this work is an equipment of good games of 
an interesting character suited to a lively crowd 
of young people, such as “Cue-Roque’” Tables, 
Shuffle Boards, “Cue-Bowlette”’ Alleys, and many 
other fine, large and small games of the ‘“Im- 
proved” Shuffle Board Co., of Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

These games have been carefully selected for 
this especial purpose, as being popular, well 
adapted to quick play, and built to stand long, 
hard usage. 

An illustrated catalogue will be sent to any- 
one who will write for it. 


scores 


Durand Steel Lockers. 

One of the principal questions asked about 
schools today is, “Is the building fireproof and 
sanitary?” so much so that school boards are 
sending committees to cities a thousand miles 
from home to get ideas and information from up 
to-date buildings and architects before appro 
priating funds for new schools. 

One of the principal features of sanitation 
is steel wardrobes or lockers, and Durand Steel 
Locker Company of Chicago and New York have 
perfected a locker to such an extent that they 
have proven to the boards of education of large 
cities that their locker is indispensable in an up- 
to-date school building. They have equipped 
more schools with their lockers than all of the 
other locker manufacturers in this country 
combined. 

The Durand Steel Locker is made of fine fur- 
niture steel with the door hung in an angle 
frame which is mitred and welded at the corners, 
thus making a rigid one piece, frame smooth and 
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clean, with no dust corners or crevices to catch 
germs. It is highly finished in baked enamel, 
which is guaranteed for a number of years, as 
are all parts of the locker. 

Some of the contracts the Durand Company is 
now working on are Bowen high school, Chicago ; 
Sumner high school, St. Louis; Muskogee high 
school, Muskogee, Okla.; Waukegan high school, 
Waukegan, Ill.; high school, Pawling, N. Y.; 
Yale University new boat house, New Haven, 
Conn.; Chicago University, Chicago, Ill.; and 
many others. 

The Durand Steel Locker Company will gladly 
send you a catalogue and estimate on request. 


Remarkable Success of U. S. Inkwell. 


Although the inkwell manufactured by the U. 
S. Inkwell Company was placed on the market 
but four years ago, its use has grown with amaz 
ing rapidity in all parts of the United States. 
All who have tried the device are unanimous in 
pronouncing it of superior merit. In fact, it has 
to an extent revolutionized the style of inkwell 
generally used. 





The manufacturers claim that the well is dust- 
proof, noiseless and boyproof. Among the many 
conveniences which it affords are the following: 

First, it can be placed over the various sized 
holes in new as well as old desks. The con- 
struction is such that a perfect fit is insured in 
every instance. 

Second, the well has no hinge to break or cork 
to be lost. Hence, it is not an unsightly object 
a few weeks after it is installed. 

Third, the finish and general construction is 
such as to wonderfully improve the appearance 
of any school desk. 

The manufacturers have been gratified by fre 
quent attestations of the merit of the well by 
repeat orders which are being continually re- 
ceived. 


Three primary colors with black. Unrivaledin their mixing 
value to produce secondary colors. 
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Auditorium Seating. 

Appearance, comfort, durability and reasonable 
cost are the four essentials which school officials 
look for in assembly room seating and certainly 
a lack of any of these factors is fatal to the use- 
fulness of any chair. 

The Moore Manufacturing Company, of Spring- 
field, Mo., have appreciated and steadily kept 
these points in mind in developing their line of 
seating, which now includes a dozen distinctive 
types. 





The illustration above shows one of their finest 
chairs suitable for a well appointed auditorium 
or first class theater. Other styles are mani 
factured of a variety of woods and may be had 
in any finish to correspond with the interior finish 
of a room. 

The Moore Manufacturing Company has pre 
pared an illustrated brochure of their entire 
seating, and will gladly send it to any school 
official on application. 


The magazine “Education” will observe its thir- 
tieth anniversary during the week of the National 
Education Association meeting in Boston, July 4 
to 8. Open house will be held in the publication 
offices at 120 Boylston street. 
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“THE QUALITY HOUSE.” 

In these days when so many people are clam- 
oring for lower prices and cheaper goods, it is 
a pleasure to know that there is one business 
house with back bone enough to insist that they 
will sell nothing that is not of high quality. 

Years of experience has shown the Orr & Lock- 
ett Hardware Co. of Chicago that this is by far 
the most satisfactory method of transacting busi- 
ness. It has earned for them the title of “The 
Quality House.” This fact has been proven on 
several occasions, when letters addressed to “The 
Quality House,” Chicago, were promptly delivered 
to Orr & Lockett. 

They have been doing business in Chicago for 
nearly forty years, and have an unspotted repu- 
tation for honest dealing in honest 
honest prices, with honest people. 

Notice their advertisement on another page of 
this Journal, illustrating a group of high grade 
equipments furnished by them this past year. 
Their years of e@perience will be of great assist- 
ance to any who desire to equip a new room in 
manual training or domestic science in any of its 


goods, at 


branches. Send for one of their “Red Books,” 
and ask their advice as to the selection of an 
equipment. You may be sure to get courteous 


treatment, and if you place your order with them 
you will get high quality goods, guaranteed, at 
the best price for which good goods can be bought. 
You can not expect to get good for the 
price of cheap goods. If you want the best you 
expect to pay the price of the best. 

When a school board is just starting to install 
manual training, their experience is exceedingly 
limited, and they often fall prey to unscrupulous 
dealers who take advantage of their ignorance 
and sell them a lot of cheap equipment. 

The question arises, How is a school board to 
guard against this class of dealers? The answer 
is to deal with a house who has for years of 
dealing earned a reputation that can not be dis 
puted, and who will guarantee everything they 
sell and will stand ready to cheerfully adjust 
any error that may possibly arise. We can ree 
onmend The Orr & Lockett Hardware Co. of 
Chicago as being a house of this character. 


A CLOCK OPERATED BY AIR. 


goods 


Tt is related that when George Westinghouse 
went with his now celebrated air brake to see 


the elder Vanderbilt about using this wonderful 
invention, the railway magnate when told a man 
wished to see him who had a plan by which he 
could stop a train of cars with air, replied with 
a wave of his hand: “I have no time to talk 
with fools or crazy men—show him out.” 

Air has been found a very useful agent in the 
arts and has been used in many ways. The pneu- 
matic tool for instance, has revolutionized some 
kinds of business. The vacuum cleaner is a sani- 
tary and economic triumph for air. Where this 
medium can be used, it is much more dependable 
than electricity or steam, and hence scientists 
and inventors are looking more and more to air 
for the solution of certain problems. 

One of the notable uses of air is in operating 


clock systems. Success in this particular line 
has been achieved by Mr. A. L. Hahl, of the 
Hahl Automatic Clock Company. Mr. Hahl was 


born to the clock makers’ art and gave his life 
to that work. For nine years he labored on an 
electric clock system and produced a good one of 
that type. It was no sooner finished, however, 
When he abandoned it, and turned his attention 
to gravity, and in ten years produced the pneu- 
Matic clock system which bears his name. 
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The master clock of this system is altogether 
unique. The driving power is gravity (weights). 
The bellows shown open and close alternately at 
exact one-minute intervals. 

The secondary clocks are connected with the 
master clock by small air tubes, usually quarter 
inch gas pipe. At the end of a minute one of the 
bellows collapses and the opposite one opens by 
a gentle movement. In this operation the closing 
bellows gives an impulse to the air in the tubes 
connected with it that actuates all the secondary 
clocks upon that line. The pressure is small and 
gently applied—usually about one inch and a half 
water gauge. The opening of the bellows upon 
the opposite side withdraws the pressure upon 
the pipes connected with it and the secondary 
clocks upon that line are actuated by gravity. 
Thus any given secondary ciock, for one minute, 
moves by the impulse of air from the master 
clock, while the next movement is by gravity. 
In the whole operation there is no auxiliary ap- 
paratus and no air compressors, merely a puff of 
air at measured intervals, that is all. The re 
sult is a clock of almost astronomical accuracy, 
so simple that one might call it fool proof. The 
cost of operation is absolutely nothing, while that 
of maintenance is exceedingly small. 

In speaking of this system, after two years’ use 
in the new Madison, Wis., high school, Supt. 
Dudgeon of that city says: “The superiority of 
the whole system lies in its exact time keeping 
qualities, the wide range of its application, in 
the arrangement of program, its simplicity, dura- 
bility and reliability. The master clock is a won- 
derful piece of mechanism, and the program at- 
tachment is certainly the work of a genius.” 


Care of Apparatus. 

The practice of allowing any apparatus to stand 
exposed to the deteriorating effects of dust, bright 
light and destructive or careless handling is waste- 
ful and morally reprehensible. If permitted, 
the school suffers from it in various ways, and 
so does the state. In the interest of economy 
neat cases should be provided for all apparatus, 
and when not in actual use it should be kept in 
them. Glass fronts will permit fine pieces to be 
seen, Injured parts should be promptly repaired 
or renewed and everywhere the common rules of 
cleanliness should be observed. 

Wall maps and charts are not suitable orna- 
ments to hang permanently in the schoolroom. 
The light fades the colors, the dust accumulates 
on them, and they need only to be torn a little 
or hung somewhat awry to make a thoroughly 
disgraceful sight. When there is occasion they 
should be taken out fresh and clean and hung 
in front of the class. The impression of the out- 
lines is then clear and sharp. Before they are 
returned the maps should be rolled up tightly 
to keep out the dust. Teachers and pupils are 
cautioned to take out maps and other apparatus 
promptly and use them whenever there is the 
slightest need.—N. Y. Manual. 


THREE EXCELLENT ARTICLES. 

BE. W. A. Rowles of Chicago is meeting with 
exceptional success in the sale of three of his 
specialties. An examination of the articles makes 
it plain that the success is well deserved, for they 
possess very great merit. 

The use of noiseless blackboard erasers is now 
generally conceded to be both advantageous and 
economical. The Dann’s Noiseless eraser which 
Mr. Rowles manufactures, possesses superior fea- 
tures and since those features are covered by 
patents, the numerous imitations do not approach 
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it in genuine merit. The superiority is so evi- 
dent that the Dann eraser has been purchased 
exclusively for the past seven consecutive years 
in all the public schools of New York and Chicago. 
It is also purchased by the United States govern- 
ment. 

Another specialty is Rowles’ Borated Chalk 
crayons. These crayons possess all the good fea- 
tures of other dustless crayons and excel them in 
that they are thoroughly borated, thus making 
them more hygienic. 

Last, but not least, are Rowles’ Ink crystals. 
They are used in the schools of the leading cities 
for various good reasons. In addition to being 
more convenient to transport than liquid ink, they 
are cheaper in price and make a superior quality 
of ink. 

Mr. Rowles will cheerfully mail samples of all 
of these articles to school officials. He will also 
mail for the asking, a large catalogue which de- 
scribes, illustrates and shows prices on the most 
complete line of school and college supplies and 
furniture sold by any one house. 

Portable Schoolhouses Successful. 

No better proof of merit can be given by the 
manufacturer of an article which he is marketing 
than the repeated orders from critical purchasers. 

The American Portable House Company of 
Seattle, Wash., whose advertisement appears on 
another page, furnishes recent requisitions for 
duplicate schoolhouses as proof positive of the 
satisfaction which their vuildings are giving. 

Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Education, Alaska Divy., 
Seattle, Wash., May 20, 1910. 
Requisition No. 395, 
American Portable House Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Sir: Please enter this order, based on your 
proposal dated May 20, 1910: 

1 Special Building, 15’x27’, 8’ studs, open to 
rafters. Duplicate of building furnished for 
Sitkoh Bay, Alaska. 

H. C. Sinclair, Supply Agent. 
Gary, Ind., May 25, 1910. 
American Portable House Co., 
Seattle, Wash. 

Gentlemen: Send to my addréss for the Gary 
Public Schools, two portable schoolhouses of the 
same type as last shipment, $540.00 each, f. o. b., 
Gary Ind. Kindly have these houses come into 
Gary over the Pennsylvania Railroad, and oblige, 

Respectfully yours, 
W. A. Wirt, Supt. of Schools. 

Mr. Chas M. Howe, secretary of the American 
Portable House Company, will be pleased to send 
any school official certified copies of the above 
orders, together with information concerning the 
various types of buildings which the firm manu- 
factures. 
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We develop your ideas into a practical set of plans and specifications 
which can be executed to the smallest detail. You can build 
within your means and to your entire satisfaction. 


“Ashby’'s Designs of Schools and Libraries,” containing 93 designs 
(perspective and floor plans) of schools ranging from one to 
thirty rooms, will be sent to those interested in the erection 


of school buildings. 


NO BUILDING IS TOO LARGE OR TOO SMALL FOR OUR 
PERSONAL AND PROMPT ATTENTION. 


G. W. ASHBY, Architect, 








Arkansas. 
DeQueen—Contract let for school. 


McNeil 
Contract let for school; $20,000. Piggott—-Con- 
tract let for 2-story school. Murfreesboro—High 
school will be erected. Warren—=3-story high 
school will be erected; $50,000. Luxora—School 
will be erected ; $10,000. Jonesboro—Agricultural 
school will be erected. Moro—School will be 


erected. Newark—School will be erected. 
California. 

Claremont—$75,000, bonds, voted for high 

school. VPerris—Site secured for high school. 


Santa Paula—Archts. Withey & Davis are pre- 

paring plans for school. Alameda—Plans have 

been prepared for Washington school and Haight 

school. Oroville—School will be erected. Alham 

bra—2-story school will be erected. Redlands 

Polytechnic school will be erected; $90,000. 
Colorado. 

Hudson—$7,000, bonds, voted for school. Trin 
idad—$100,000, bonds, voted for school. Walsen 
burg—Propose erection of parochial school; $20,- 
000: 

Connecticut. 

New Haven—Bids opened for Truman street 
school; $100,000. 

Florida. 

Jacksonville—2-story 
Fairfield. 


school will be erected, 
Georgia. 

Dalton—2-story school will be erected ; $10,000. 
Idaho. 

Cottonwood—Plans have been prepared for pa- 
rochial school. Lewiston—Manual arts building 
and grade building will be erected. 

Illinois. 

Redmon—Bids will be received for school. Clay- 
ton—School will be erected; $10,000. Clinton- 
ville—School will be erected. Kirkland—6-room 
school will be erected. St. Charles—Archt. Wm. 
F. Gubbins, Chicago, has plans for school; $10,- 
000. Oak Park—Archts. Patton & Miller, Chicago, 
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have plans for high school; $50,000. Danville— 
*Archts. Liese & Ludwick have plans for 2-story 
school. Chebanse—Archts. Liese & Ludwick, Dan- 
ville, have plans for school. East St. Louis— 
Archts. Riester & Rubach have plans for 4-room 
school. Lenzburg—Archts. Riester & Rubach, 
Kast St. Louis, have plans for 2-story school.  Si- 
dell—School will be erected, Dist. No. 188. Water- 
loo—School will be erected. Kankakee—School 
will be erected. Arcola—School will be erected; 
$15,000. Oakwood—Contract was let for school. 
Palmyra—School will be erected. 
Indiana. 

Rockville—School will be erected. Covington 

School will be erected. Battle Ground—Archts. 
J. A. Boonstra & Co., Lafayette, have plans for 
school. Reynolds—Archts. J. A. Boonstra & Co., 
Lafayette, have plans for school; $5,000. Twelve 
Mile—Archts. Mahurin & Mahurin, Ft. Wayne, 


have plans for 6-room school. Laketon—Town- 
ship school will be erected. Daleville—Archt. 
John Meckel, Anderson, has plans for 6-room 


school. Peru—Archts. Elwood & Ellwood, Wi- 
nona Lake, have plans for 1-story school. Lima 
Archts. Griffith & Fair, Ft. Wayne, have plans 
for 2-story school. Logansport—Archt. J. HE. 
Crain bas plans for school. Terre Haute—Plans 
submitted by Archt. J. C. Gault for 12-room 
school. Urbana—6-room school will be erected; 
$24,000. South Bend—Ward school will be erect- 
ed. Bluffton—Central school will be erected. Elk- 
hart—4-room school will be erected. Gary—Archt. 
W. b. Ittner, St. Louis, Mo., will prepare plans 
for south side school; $250,000. Napoleon—4 
room school will be erected. Rome City—School 
will be erected. 
Towa. 

Bennett—Archt. O. H. Carpenter, Iowa City, 
will prepare plans for school; $10,000. Colfax 
Plans have been prepared for high school. Calu- 
met—School will be erected. Sunbury—School 
will be erected, Farmington twp. Leon—School 
will be erected, Morgan twp. Reasnor—School 
will be erected, Elk Creek twp. Kingsley—2-story 
school will be erected; $15,000. Boone—School 
will be erected, Smithfield twp. Greenfield 
School will be erected. Vail—School will be erect- 
ed. Lenox—Propose erection of school. Suther 
land—School will be erected. 

Kansas. 
Contract has been let for high school; 
Kensington—Archt. am WW. sair, 


Wichita 
$130,000. 


AMERICAN VENTILATED LATRINE 


Is especially desirable for Schools—Eliminates all Odors—Thoroughly 
Ventilates the Toilet Room—Flushes Automatically. No delicate parts 
No Repair Bills. 


Representatives Everywhere 


AMERICAN FOUNDRY & FURNACE CO., 


THE PECK-HAMMOND CO. 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Are prepared to furnish any system of heating 
and ventilation desired 








Automatic Flushing and Dry Closets 





Thousands in Satisfactory Use. 
Bloomington, Ill, 


Ilastings, has 
Archt. M. N. 
school; $10,000. 
erected, 
on—School will be erected; $7,000. 
School will be erected. 


school ; 


high 
Hlastings, has 
Spivey—5-room school will be 
Walnut—School will be erected. Wheat- 


plans for 
Bair, 


$18,000, 
plans for 


Beverly— 


Kentucky. 
Louisville—Colored school will be erected ; $65, 
000. Olmstead—Archt. Jas. Lee Long, Hopkins. 
ville, has plans for school; $2,000. Corbin— 
School will be erected. Howel—School will be 
erected. 
Louisiana. 
Reserve—School will be erected. Bunkie— 
Propose issuance of bonds for erection of high 
school. 


-~ 
Maryland. 
Bowie—2-story school will be erected. 


Massachusetts. 

Wellesley—School will be erected; $75,000. 
Lawrence—School will be erected ; $90,000. New- 
buryport—Propose erection of school, Sixth ward. 

Michigan. 
School will be erected. 
Minnesota. 

Harmony—High School will be erected. Flood: 
wood—Arehts. Kelly & Lignell, Duluth, have plans 
for 2-story school; $25,000. Fairmont—School 
will be erected. 


Hillman 


Missouri. 


Stoutsville—School will be erected. Wyaconda 


Contract awarded for school; $9,000. St. Jo 
seph—School will be erected; $1,500. Granby— 
High school will be erected; $10,000. Ludlow— 


Arebt. W. L. Garver, Chillicothe, has plans for 2 
story school; $6,000. Wellington—6-room high 
school will be erected. Fulton—<Archt. M. Fred 
Bell has plans for 8-room school. Belle—School 
will be erected. St. Louis—2-story Slavie pa 
rochial school will be erected. 
Nebraska. 
Harvard—$20,000, bonds, were voted for school. 
Fullerton—Archts. Berlinghof & Davis, Lincoln, 
have plans for school; $35,000. Stanton—Archt. J. 
II. Craddock, Omaha, has plans for school; $20; 
000. Riverton—Archts. C. W. Way & Co., Hast 
ings, have plans for school; $16,000. Winnebago 
Archt. W. W. Beach, Sioux City, has plans for 
2-story school ; $7,000. South Omaha—School will 


be erected ; $16,000. Benson—2-story school will be 


— 
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CHICAGO—KANSAS 


SEPTIC TANKS 


1200 Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 






erected ; $16,000. Arcadia—School will be erected ; 


$20,000. Rushville—Sehool will be erected. 
New Mexico. 
Roswell—Contract let for high school. 
Vew York. 
Darien Center—School will be erected ; $8,000. 


New York 
ed ; $60,000. 


s-story parochial school will be erect 
Archt. F. A. DeMeuron has plans for 


parochial school; $100,000, Goshen—Areht. Win. 
T, Towner, New York, has plans for school ; $55, 
000. Delmar—District school will be erected. 
New York-——4-story commercial school will be 
erected. Rhinebeck——Archt. Hl. P. Montgomery, 
New York, has plans for school; $56,000. Burt 

Archt. Chester R. Phelps, Niagara Falls, has plans 
for 2-room school; $7,000. Oyster Bay Archt. 


Morrell Smith, Far Rockaway, has plans for 2 


story school. Niagara Falls—School will be erect 
ed. Buffalo—High school will be erected. 
North Carolina. 


Weaverville—Site is being considered for school. 


Durham—-Archts. Hook & Rogers, Charlotte, have 
plans for 35-story school. 
Vorth Dakota. 
Valley City—wSchool will be erected. Granville 


Contract was let for school, Hunter District. 


Mott—School will be erected. 
Ohio. 
Limaville—One-room school will be erected 


Canton—High school will be erected. 
School will be erected; $10,000. 
000 was voted for high school. 
John H. Prescott, Lorain, has plans for 3-story 
high school; $35,000. Crestline—Archts. Howard 
& Merriam, Columbus, have plans for school ; $45, 
000. Monroeville—Archt. Vernon Redding, Mans 
field, has plans for school; $20,000. Ashland 

8-room school will be erected; $40,000. Dayton 

3-room school will be erected. Lucasville—Plans 
have been prepared for high school. Somerton- 

School will be erected. New Riegel—School will 
be erected. Cincinnati—16-room school will be 


Crooksville 
Akron—$150, 
Barberton—Archt. 


erected for colored children, Walnut Hills. Cin 
cinnati—30-room school will be erected, four 
teenth district. Cleveland—School will be erect 
ed; $62,000. 

Oklahoma. 

Woodward—Two ward schools will be erected. 
Custer—2-story school will be erected. Headrick 
—Archts. Hair & Smith, Oklahoma City, have 
plans for school; $25,000. Faxon—Arecht. T. L. 
Brodie, Lawton, has plans for 2-story school. 
Beggs—School will be erected. Vinita—2-story 
school will be erected. Sapulpa—School will be 
erected. Britton—S-room school will be erected; 
$21,000. Enid—High school will be erectes. Kl 
Reno—Contract was let for high school; $30,000. 


Sulphur 
$30,000. 


Site has been purchased for high : school ; 


Medford—$45,000 voted for school. 


Oregon. 
Plans presented for 


Oregon City high school; 


$40,000. Klamath Falls—School will be erected. 
Portland— $350,000 was voted for school. 
Pennsylvania. 
Connellsville—4-room school will be erected; 
$10,000. Renovo—Archt. J. T. Litzleman, Wil 
liamsport, has plans for 3-story school. Larks 


Ville—10-room school will be erected. St. 
—Archt. H. C. Park, Ridgway, 


Marys 
has plans for 2- 


story school : $12,000. Girard—Archt. N. P. Beebe, 
Fredonia, N. Y., has plans for school; $40,000. 


South Carolina, 
Contract let for 
Sayre & Baldwin, 


Walterboro 
vill Archts 


Bennetts- 
Anderson, 


school. 


have 







LEWIS & KITCHEN 
Heating «.« Ventilating Engineers 


CITY 

MANUFACTURERS OF MODERN APPARATUS 
DRY AND FLUSHING CLOSETS 

GARBAGE CREMATORIES 


Ninth and Broadway 
KANSAS CITY 
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Write for our Booklet 








PLATE 1779-N. | “A Few Points on Sanitation” 


PLATE 1780-N. 


N. 0. NELSON MFG. CO. 


Edwardsville, Ill. St. Louis, Mo. 






School will Antigo 


will be erected. 


Will be erected. 


school Il-story school 


Vi j 
erected. Varker Wyoming. 


Archt. Wim. TL. Steele, Sioux City, Ia.. has plans Newcastle — Contract let for school, Sheri 
for high school: $20,000. Northville—School will dan—Bids were received for North ward school, 
be erected. Basin—S-room s¢hoolwill be erected. Rawlins 

Tennessee. Sel | ill be erect 1 District: N 0 

Chattanooga—Two schools will be erected. Ger School wi e Pre ed, istrict No. 3. 
Inantown—School will be erected. Malesus 
School will be erected. Pinson—School will be 


erected, 
Oakdale 


Rossville 
School will be 


6-room school will be 
erected. 


erected 


Teras. . ma 
Arp Contract let for school; $10,000, 0 Alva Wimmer Shade Pte a 
rado—Contract let for high school: $25,000. Te ““ARE THE BEST”? 
cos—Plans prepared for high school. Roma—Con NO RODS, CHAINS OR WIRES 
tract let for school. Silverton—School will be 


erected: $25,000. Bowie 
second ward; $10,000. 
will be erected. 
erected. Port Lavaca 
Roby—School will be 
erected. Stanton $20,- 
000, bonds, voted for 
school. Miami—10- 
room high school will 
be erected. Shafter 

School will be erected. 
Texas City—School will 
be erected: $20,000. 
Pearsall--2-story school 


will be erected. Bless- 
ing — School will be 
erected; $10,000. Far- 
well Archt. R. A. 
Bradley, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., has plans for 


school; $15,000. Jacks- 
boro — 2-story school 
will be erected. Cason 


2-story school will be 
erected. Penelope 
Archt. W. P. Tinsley, 
Dallas, has plans for 
school. 

Utah. 

Henefer—School 

be erected. 


will 


Virginia. 

Saluda—Plans recom 
mended for school. Max 
Meadows—Contract let 
for high school. Wythe 
ville—Plans prepared 
for high school ; $14,000. 
Montpelier—School will 
be erected. 

Washington. 

Raymond School 
will be erected ; $60,000. 
Seattle Propose erec 
tion of 9-room school. 

West Virginia. 

Mt. Clare 
school will be 
Clendenin—High 
will be erected. 


-6§-room 
erected. 
school 


Wisconsin. 
Columbus—Schoo!l will 
be erected. Fond du 
Lac—Archt. J. E. Hen- 
nen has plans for school, 
North Fond du _ Lae. 
Marinette §-room 


Kastland 


C. |. Wimmer & Co., 


Ask Your Dealer 


Wie Los hr) 


Write for Illustrated Catalog 


School will 

McLean 
2-story 

School 


be erected, 
3-story school 
school will be 
will be erected. 








Over 100 schools are now using our Lathes. 


Over 30,000 of our Vises now in use 


MANUAL TRAINING EQUIPMENTS.—We give you an opportunity to see how 
they look and work under your conditions. You cannot afford to buy these import- 
ant items by guess or hearsay. Let us send you for inspection samples of our 


LATHES, BENCHES, VISES, 


Domestic Science and 
Drawing Tables 


The following 
are among the cit- 
ies which, for the 
past five years. 
bave found our 
Vises and Benches 
entirely satisfac- 
tory to the exclu- 
sion of all others 
Seattle, Denver, 
Kansas City. St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, 
Omaha, Louisville 
and Nashville. 

In October, 190k, 
the Government 
selectedone ofour 
standard Benches 






DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLE WITH 
SANITARY TOP for the equipment 

of fourteen Government Schools in Alaska. We feel that we 

could hardly offer greater evidence of the exceptional merit and 

completeness embodied in our benches. 

WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


E. H. SHELDON & CO., 8O N. May St., Chicago 
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MANUAL TRAINING MACHINERY. 

The Oliver Machinery Co., of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, have for years been making a special 
study of the particular requirements of manual 
training schools. They have gone into this prop- 
osition with a zeal displayed by no other concern 
in the country, designing and perfecting a line of 
machines and tools that have already proven to be 
indispensable. The machines are put up in the 
endeavor to combine in each the essentials—such 
as efficiency, safety, durability, ease of operation, 
and lastly, beauty in design. 

This concern has in its employ mechanical ex- 
perts and draftsmen of experience in laying out 
machine rooms, forge rooms and blacksmith shops, 
and they are prepared to make up plans for 
schools upon request. This enables the various 
schools who take advantage of this to get their 
rooms arranged correctly from a mechanical view- 
point. In making these plans such equipment is 
suggested as will be best adapted for the work 
and thereby place the school on an efficient basis. 
If you desire information as to the amount of 
machinery, the best way to locate it in the school- 
room or the work shop, or any of the other de- 
- tails that enter into an intelligent selection of the 
required outfit, then it would be well to take it up 
with this concern. 

Their line comprises machinery for the lathe 
room, the carpenter shop, forge room or the pat- 
tern shop. In fact, the line is complete. They 
not only furnish the machines, but the work 
benches, the vises, both quick acting and plain, 
turning tools, ete. It has been their endeavor to 
round out a line of complete equipment for schools 
—equipment that will please and prove to be a 
dollar’s worth for every dollar invested. 

Illustrations and descriptions of their various 
machines are furnished, and a fine new catalogue 
is in course of preparation. They have half tone 
pictures of various schools in which their equip- 
ment has been placed, showing the arrangement 
and also the appearance of this equipment when 
installed. Their factory, located on Coldbrook 
street, in the city of Grand Rapids, Michigan, is 
a model in itself, and they are ever ready and 
willing to show school people through, explaining 
their method of bringing the raw material into 
a perfect, finished article. It would pay any one 
interested in manual training equipment to visit 
their factory. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS FOR SCHOOLS. 

The various tuberculosis fights which are being 
waged throughout the country and the general 
campaigns against disease and its spread which 
are being carried on day after day have awakened 
the minds of the American people to the necessity 
of hygiene, sanitation and the ordinary care of 
human life. Very shortly some scientist will 
prove that the average life has been lengthened, 
and the fruits of years of labor will become ap- 
parent. 

Along with the fight against tuberculosis and 
the spread of disease has, of course, come a 
campaign of education. This includessthe idea 
of prevention and if possible a rooting of the evil. 
It excludes filthy living, and all such practices 
which assist the spread of contagious and infec- 
tious disease. It even reaches the transmission 
of bacilli from mouth to mouth—a transmission 
which doctors and bacteriologists pronounce most 
dangerous. 

Strange to say this transmission of bacilli on 
the drinking cups of schools has not been appre- 
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Wolff Bubbling Cups 


ciated until recently. Scientific investigation has 
shown that the rim of the ordinary drinking cup 
is so covered with germs that not a pin point can 
touch the metal without piercing poisonous bacilli. 
And yet, every child drinks from these cups even 
though his neighbor has scabs in his face, bad 
teeth, throat trouble or tuberculosis. 

L. Wolff Mfg. Co., of Chicago, following the 
wave which is sweeping the country against the 
drinking cup, has produced several varieties of 
fountains which meet adequately the needs of the 
most severe scientific demands and standards. 
Besides those now in use, the company is pro- 
ducing several different styles each of which is 
creating demands. 

The three different styles now on the market 
are the pedestal fountain, the bracket and the 
sink fountain. Two of these are independent, in- 
dividual fountains, the other is attached to a sink. 
Of these styles there are large varieties, each with 
some special advantage which has attracted the 
attention of school people throughout the coun- 
try. Only the best vitrious china and best mix- 
ture of metals are used so that even though the 
pupil never touches any part of the fountain, the 
quality of the finish adds to its sanitary proper- 
ties, 


Besides the interior fountains, L. Wolff Mfg. 
Co. manufacture iron bubbling cups for play- 


grounds, school yards, public parks, ete. ‘These 
likewise include excellent material and are adapt- 
ed to children as well as grown people. The 
necessity of a drinking fountain in a school yard 
during spring and the fall of the year is best 
judged by the use children make of water while 
at play, and the demand made on the interior 
drinking fountains during the recess. periods. 
Catalogues may be obtained by addressing L. 
Wolff Mfg. Co., 601 W. Lake street, Chicago, Ill. 
NEW PHYSICAL MAP. 

With the publication of the “Kubnert Leipoldt 
Physical Maps,” the Goder-Heimann Company 
opens a new era in Physical Wall Maps. Accu 
racy and permanence of colors are the funda- 
mental features which the name of the designers, 
Prof. Kuhnert and Dr. Leipoldt stands for. Be- 
sides these features of every first class map the 
following essential exclusive reasons make the 
Kuhnert maps, as is claimed by the Goder-Hei 
mann Company, superior to any physical map 
published, 

The size of these maps is governed by the scale 
adopted by the publishers. Because of their uni 
form size, a scale had to be chosen for other 
publications to bring the certain regions within 
the uniform outlines. The scale of a map is gen- 
erally regarded as the main feature, and has to 
be carefully selected and cannot depend on the 
margin given by uniform size. 

The publications of relief maps gives the best 
illustration of the weak point of the older physical 
charts and the necessity of this new publication. 
The systems used to show the physical structure 
either by hatching, color system or contour lines 
did not appear to the eye of the scholar. The 
maps did not show the pupil the actual elevation 
of the surface. The pupil had to translate in his 
own mind the conventional signs in order to form 
a picture of the respective region, a very difficult 
task. 

Taking the contour maps or color shading maps 
for example. Bird's-eye view maps and relief- 
like maps of various systems have been published 
but failed to prove satisfactory, as the system of 
shading lacked in scientific correctness. Kuhnert 
solved the problem, introducing an _ isohyptical 
shading system of the fundamental laws of light 
and shade. Every detail shown on the map is 
visible from every point of the classroom. Econ- 
omy in selecting the material adds to the superi- 
ority of Kuhnert maps. Only the necessary de- 
tails are shown, but with an astonishing clearness. 
The mounting of the maps is best hand-mount 
and may be had in all styles. The Goder-Hei 
mann Company will submit samples and partic- 
ulars regarding every new publication. 

VENTILATED SANITARY FIXTURES. 

There has been a variety of sanitary fixtures 
placed on the market in the last twenty-five years, 
each of which elements of strength. 
These have been constructed on different ideas 
with, of course, the removal of odor as the funda 
mental idea. The system which at all vital points 
removes every vestige of odor has attracted at- 
tention. The Columbus Heating & Ventilating 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, has such a system. 

Columbus Ventilated Urinals for schools are 
absolutely sanitary. Perfect ventilation is se- 
cured by an induced draft. This draft thoroughly 
ventilates the entire urinal, as also the toilet 
room so that odors cannot escape into any part 
of the building. The ventilation takes place at 
three points in each section, making 24 points 


possesses 





“EXPERIENCE IS THE BEST TEACHER" 


THE ARNETT READING CHART 


Provides experience 
through individua| 
work and interest, 
Let the Child “Learn 
to Do, by Doing.” Pring 
and Script, all Numbers, 
Mathematical and Pune. 
tuation Characters, inter. 
changeable at will. 


Adopted for Kansas, 
Investigate. 


H. E. PENDRY 
co., 


Rochester, 'N. Y. 
Topeka, Kansas 
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Sell the Textbooks you no longer 
need to the old reliable House of 


C. M. Barnes—Wilcox Co. 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 
Established 1872 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send list or ask for catalogue 


REFERENCE: 


UNION TRUST CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Portable Houses of all descriptions 


Permanent Homes, Summer Residences 
Camps, Bunk-Houses, Churches, etc. 











School, House 


We make a specialty of Portable Schoo! Buildings. 
Now in use in nearly all sections of the United 





States. Our Patent Construction insures a building 
that is absolutely dry, warm, well ventilated and 
healthy. Correspondence solicited. Write for cat- 


alogue, plans and prices to 


Office, Room 329 Arcade Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 


“CUE-ROQUE” 


GAME TABLES 


FOR THE SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS, BOYS’ CLUBS 
AND RECREATION ROOMS 


These Tables and our Shuffle Boards, “‘Cue-Bowlette’’ Tables, and many 
other substantial games, large and small, in constant successful use in the 
social centers of Milwaukee and many other schools. Write for Catalog 
and price list. 


THE “‘IMPROVED’’ SHUFFLE BOARD Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

through which odors 
are at the base or floor line, at 
through which the water flows 
into a hood which is connected 
stack. 

Literature describing the device can be secured 
by writing Columbus Heating & Ventilating Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio. 


are carried away. These 
the basin center 
and at the top 


with the vent 
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Wears Like 


GRAND RAPIDS HAND SCREW CO. 

The Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. have been 
known for more than twenty-five years by their 
product from which they take their name, and 
work benches for both factory and school. 

With the growth of the manual training move 
ment this company has kept abreast, and expanded 
their line in numerous ways, and are now pre 
pared to handle contracts for entire school equip 
ment in the way of special work, such as cases, 
tables, locker cabinets, ete., for laboratory and 
domestic science, as well as the original line of 





New Domestic Science Table 


well known shop benches. With the experience 
gained in this class of work they are prepared 
to handle contracts for entire school equipment 
or any department, furnishing specifications and 
blue prints for the consideration of the school if 
desired. 

Educators generally know the excellency of the 
Grand Rapids line, which is built in a modern 
plant by skilled workmen, and each school that 
they quip is a standing advertisement for thie 
rand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 


Carbonall Blackboards. 

Blackboards ‘are seen more, used more, needed 
more and are more essential for proper instruc- 
tion of pupils than almost any other part of a 
school room equipment. Nothing is more an- 
noying to both teacher and pupils than cracked, 
faded, warped or slippery blackboards on which 
chalk will not mark. Blackboards that reflect the 
light or on which the marks show but dimly are 
injurious to the eyes of children, and injury to 
the eyes is sure to result in injury to health. 

All of these objectionable features have ab- 
solutely been overcome in Carbonall Blackboard, 
which is guaranteed not to reflect light, crack, 





Larger Orders From Regular Customers 


AND 


More NEW ADOPTIONS of the 


Holden Book Covers 


From January to July Than Ever Before! 


School Boards realize that they cannot devote 3 per cent. of their Text 


Book Funds to any better purpose than to provide 


For An Increase of From 2 to 4 Years 


to the Lives of the Books in Daily Use. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


fade, warp or become slippery. Any kind of 
crayon can be used and all erase easily and per 
fectly and the board is very quiet to work upon. 

Carbonall board is made of composition pulp 
tightly pressed and the layers are of such a 
nature that expansion and contraction of one 
is entirely overcome by another, thus absolutely 
preventing warping. The entire board is further 
treated with a special waterproofing compound, 
as an additional precaution against warping from 
absorption of moisture in damp walls. 

The success of Carbonall Blackboard is due 
to the superiority of the slating, which, as the 
name indicates, is an ALL CARBON preparation, 
thoroughly waterproof in itself, and is practic 
ally indestructible. Carbonall Blackboards can 
be washed as frequently as desired without the 
least danger of cracking or injuring the writing 
surface. It will never wear glossy in service and 
the more the board is used the flatter the slating 
becomes. Writing on the board can be seen from 
any part of a room, regardless of the slant or 
light. It is an absorbent of light and not a 
reflector of the same. Carbonall Blackboard is 
not jet black in color, but is made to resemble 
the soft, gray tone, so much to be desired, that 
is found only in natural stone slate. 

Carbonall Blackboard Slating, the same as 
used in the manufacture of Carbonall Black- 
boards, for making new boards, and for making 
old boards new, can be applied to any smooth 
surface, such as wood, hard finish plaster, paper, 
or old blackboards of any kind. It dries in a 
few minutes and hardens in a day. 


COLUMBIA PRODUCTS. 

Most of the new school buildings are designed 
with due regard to sanitary principles as worked 
out by the leading architects. A sanitary build 
ing should be equipped with sanitary furniture 


of which a splendid line, including adjustable 
students’ desks, recitation benches, teachers’ 
desks, dictionary holders, book racks, manual 


training benches, vises, etc., has been thoroughly 
worked out by the Columbia School Supply Com- 
pany of Indianapolis. 

Above is shown the Sanitary Steel Adjustable 
Students’ desk. Note the absence of all scroll 
work or projections that could hold dirt or dust. 
The book box is pressed out of one solid piece 
of sheet steel. All steel parts aré finished with 


oe 


Made from an Absolutely Pure Unfinished Leatherette 


WATERPROOF 


GERMPROOF 
Leather 


Will Last a Full School Year 


ONE PRICE TO ALL SCHOOL BOARDS—LARGE OR SMALL 
Order Now for Fall Use—lIt’s Economy! 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 





Sanitary Adjustable Student's Desk 
baked enamel and are as impervious to disease 
germs as hospital furniture. Each child has 
his own seat and desk that may be adjusted to 
his size and is entirely disconnected from any 
other. 

The Sanitary Adjustable Recitation seat for 
two pupils is far superior to the old style long 
bench and costs only two-thirds as much per 
student. It is a matter of much satisfaction 
to board members to know that the modern steel 
furniture is offered at a lower price than the 
old style. A card addressed to the above named 
company will bring a complete catalogue and 
full particulars, 
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MR. GEO. W. HOLDEN MR 


Officers Holden Book Cover Co. 


A PROGRESSIVE FIRM. 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company has 
followed out one of the fairest and most just poli 
cies in dealing with the schools and school boards 
of the country. This firm has built up an excel 
lent business in book covers and repairing ma 
terials. They supply a majority of the cities 
using free text books. The policy of this firm 
has been to maintain the high quality of material 
used in their covers. They have spent thousands 
of dollars and a good deal of time in experiment- 
ing to develop a material that would last a full 
school year and have all the necessary qualities 
for protecting books. 

The Holden book covers have been acknowledged 
to be of the highest type of manufactured articles 
in this line and have been mentioned in state, city 
and town reports, showing the great saving which 


can be effected where systematic care of free 
text books is provided. The firm numbers over 


2,500 school boards as their customers and as 
they have maintained a one price policy, which is 
so different from the usual school supply busi 
ness, it has met with approval of everyone who 
deals with them. 

The Holden Company reports that their sales 
so far this year show a very large advance over 
last year for the same period with the prospects 
of doing more business this year than ever before. 


Other articles which this firm manufactures 
are self-binders, “T’’ binders and transparent 


paper for repairing the inside of books when any 
damage occurs. The thousands of testimonials 
that they have received show the trend of opinion 
in regard to their goods. Nothing has ever made 
them deteriorate or adulterate the material or in 
any way supply inferior goods. 

There are few men in the school supply busi 
ness to-day who are any better known than Mr. 
G. W. Holden, the President, and Mr. Miles C. 
Holden, Secretary, of the Book Cover Company. 
They are known far and wide, having traveled 
extensively and been on the field for the last 
25 vears. 

The Holden Book Cover Company has kept well 
up to the times and is continually bringing out 
some new ideas, both in covers and repairing 
materials, and lately has brought out a new port 


folio for school drawings and writings which 
will fill a long felt want. 

One thing can be assured, the Holden Book 
Cover Company always intends to do a little 


more than they advertise or state that they will 
do and they always give a little better quality 
and a little more material than they advertise. 
This policy has certainly shown itself to be a 
wise one and one that should commend itself to 
educators and school men purchasing supplies 
for the schools. 

The great saving effected by the use of the 
Holden System for Preserving Books is beyond 
dispute. Anyone can figure out the saving to the 
city or town when it adds from two to four years 
to the lives of text books. 

Along with this great saving school boards have 
the advantage of providing a sanitary means of 
transferring soiled books from one pupil to 
another, i. e., the chief objection to the free 
text book law. Massachusetts has been fore 
most in this respect, Since it was one of the first 
states to have a compulsory free text book law, 
and it was in this state years ago that a membe1 
of the board of education told Mr. G. W. 
Holden that by the use of their book covers it was 
assumed the free text book law had been saved 
from repeal. There was so much indignation on 
the part of parents the first year or so of free 
text books because of the transferring of soiled 
books from one pupil to another. The Holden 


MILES C. HOLDEN 


Plaster 
Casts 


tique, 
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cover Overcomes this 
objection and the use 
of covers has become 
necessary wherever ‘ 
free text books or sup- Milwaukee, 
plementary readers — 
are furnished. 

SPRINGFIELD SANITARY FOUNTAINS. 

After testing the leading types of drinking foun- 
tains offered to the city of Springfield, Mass., the 
school committee of that prominent city recently 
decided to purchase 100 fountains made by the 
Springfield Sanitary Drinking Fountain Company 
and equip all its buildings. 

The tests were conducted by Mr. H. L. Dorman, 
schoolhouse agent of the board, who set up 
fountains in his office and watched them in reg 
ular use, for several months. Mr. Dorman also 
spent some time in Boston making inquiries con 
cerning devices used there and reported that in 
his opinion the most economical, sanitary and 
simple fountain was that manufactured by the 
local concern. 

The Springfield fountain was the invention of 
Mr. Chas. J. O’Brien, of Chicopee, Mass. Mr. 
O’Brien is health officer for the city in which he 
lives and has for many years observed the dele- 
terious effects of the common drinking cup. His 
experience led him, three years ago, to make a 
model drinking device which would clean itself 
and would be such that any person could operate 
it without coming in contact with the cup. Care- 
ful observation of the model in schools led to a 
number of radical improvements so that the pres 
ent fountain resembles the first model only in 
principle. Mr. 
O’Brien early in his make 
a fountain self-closing. 


Formators. 


The playfulness of children led 
investigations to 





Briefly, the device consists of a hinged arm at 
the end of which is a flat metal cup. To drink, 
the arm must be pulled down with the hand and 
the mouth placed over the bubbling cup. The act 
of drawing the pipe down opens the water supply 
and the drinker’s mouth does not come in con 
tact with the fountain tip at all. <A spring con- 
cealed in the arm automatically returns the foun- 
tain to its original position when let go of, and 
turns off the water supply. 

The Springfield fountain is in more than 100 
cities in different parts of the United States. The 
city of Washington has several hundred in use, 
and last month placed an order for thirty-six 
additional] 


NEW ALL STEEL VISE. 

The demands for manual training equipment 
have during the past few years been toward the 
cheaper, simpler and more durable. This is evi- 
denced in the improved benches, in the _ tools, 
hammers, saws, ete., which are now in use. While 
many of the general supplies have been adaptable 
to school use, a certain few have been made for 
school use exclusively, which adds tremendously 
to their educative possibilities. 

Vises come under this heading. Many are me 
chanical appliances which have been adapted to 
school use. Others have been designed for manual 
training benches only and are great 
Of these, many are good, a few bad, and a very 
small number excellent. Some are strong, others 


successes. 


FOR DRAWING 
AND MODELING: 


Reproductions from An- 
Mediaeval and 
Modern Sculpture, Etc. 
— = oe 


SCHOOLROOM 
DECORATION 


These Art Productions have 
never failed to receive the 
highest award when placed in 
competition with other makes. 


C. Hennecke Co. 


Wis. 








weak. Practically each vise has 
strength and utility, which only 
tinued use make apparent. 

The new “All Steel Rapid Acting Vise,” which 
the Wilcox Mfg. Company, of Aurora, IIl., has 
just placed on the market, has many good points, 


elements of 
time and con- 





There has been 


a demand the country 
steel and the Wilcox people 
demand in an excellent manner. 

The new All Steel Rapid Acting Vise is, as has 
been generally conceded, very neat in appcarancee, 
There is a certain trimness and workable finish 
to it which attracts use. It is light and nonbreak 
able. It can be easily operated and has the same 
triple unit and releasing mechanism as furnished 
in over 15,000 Wilcox cast vises now in use. It 
is made in one size, 7 inches, two styles, with stop, 
and plain. Booklet may be obtaincd by writing 
to Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, Il. 


MANUAL TRAINING MANUFACTURER. 

C. Christiansen manufactures manual training 
benches and vises of many styles and varieties, 
Catalogue No. 8 shows the several styles with full 
descriptions. All are made of hard, white ma- 
ple, fitted with Christiansen cut thread bench 
screws and manufactured by skilled workmen 
and modern machinery. All possess certain lines 
of grace and beauty, which have made them 
attractive and saleable. 

The three benches which are attracting atten- 
tion and which have met with unusual favor are 
benches No. 7, No. 17, and No. 21. No. 7, 
pecially desirable for manual training in 7th and 
Sth grades. The bench is 42 inches long, is 32 
inches high and has a top twenty inches in 
width. It has a back board and tool rack, and 
two spring wood stops. It is a cheap and ex- 
cellent bench. 


over for a 


vise have met the 
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Johnson’s Window Shade Adjusters 


Lower or raise the 
Shade Roller. 
The Light as 
you want it. The 
Shace where you 
want it. Now used 
and greatly apprecia- 
ted in hundreds of 
buildings. Simple, 
durable, inexpensive 
A permanent fullsize 
sample adjuster fo 
trial costs only the 
express charges 
Send for booklet and 
free sample of The 
Johnson WindowStop 
(on which the adjus 
ter works Archi 
tects specify them. 


R. R. JOHNSON, Mfr. 


161 Randoph Street 
CHICAGO, ILI 
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Bench No. 17 is 60 inches long, 36 inches wide 
and 32 inches high. It is fitted with Abernathy 
Rapid Acting Vise No. 20, and of each end car 
ries the wood screw vise. It has six drawers, 
21 inches long, 17% inches wide and 644 inches 
deep, fitted with good and pulls. It has 
two cupboards, 21 inches high, 1744 inches wide 
and 7 inches deep. It is a very fine bench. 

Christiansen’s Steel Vise for manual training 
schools is a vise of merit. It is made of high 
grade steel with jaws fitted with wood facing 
The vise is fastened on under the bench top with 
x screws. The size of the jaw is ten inches and 
opens up nine inches, Catalogue may be obtained 


locks 


py addressing ©. Christiansen, 2219 Grand Ave., 
Chicago 
SCIENTIFIC SPECIMENS. 
A firm whose preparations are generally con 
sidered standard for quality and scientific accu 


racy, is the Anatomical Laboratory of 
H. Ward, at Rochester, N. Y. 

Mr. Ward is the oldest son of the late Pro 
fessor Charles A. Ward, whose reputation as a 
collector of natural history specimens, made him 


Charles 


famous in Europe as well as in America. The 
present house is a direct continuation of the 
late Professor Ward’s laboratory and has set 
for its standard the high ideals of its founder 


The collections cover not 
material for medical 
put also a wide variety of 
and charts for high 
Every article sent out 


only skeletons and 
and universities, 
biological 
schools, and academies 
is prepared under the di 


schools 


materials 


rect supervision of Mr. Ward. 





STRENGTH A FEATURE. 


The above illustration represents the “Eastern” 
schoo] desk, made by W. A. Choate Seating Co., of 
Albany, N. Y., who have been turning out high 
grade school desks and opera chairs for a long 
term of years. 

This is the line of and chairs 
castings made of special grades of 
“Noble” and which test a strength of 
2,600 pounds to the square inch. School boards 
and other purchasers will find it worth while to 
send for descriptive circulars and quotations. Ac 
tive agents should also send for selling terms. 


desks having 


iron, by the 
process, 
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Johnson Window Shade Adjuster 


School Board Journal 


LIGHT FOR SCHOOLS. 


Johnson window shade adjusters (for regula 


ting light), are being adopted extensively for 
school buildings throughout the country. The 
upper light is often of great advantage. They 


are easily operated, are noiseless, durable and in 
expensive. 

A neat booklet just published by the Johnson 
Shade Adjuster Company, of Chicago, 161 Ran 
dolph street, showing a large number of modern 
buildings recently furnished, will be mailed with 
full particulars on application. 


THE POPULAR EBERHARD FABER 
SCHOOL PENCIL. 

So much has been written about school pencils, 
that it would seem that all educators must know 
what constitutes a thoroughly good pencil for 
school use. It has been well said that a pencil 
is no better than its lead. It would seem unneces 
sary to repeat this, but for the fact that so many 
judge this article entirely from external appear 
ances. <A fancy jacket or a dress 


fancy carry 
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more weight than it 

The “Eberhard Faber” No. 365 “Drawing” is 
remarkable for its lead value. The combination 
of smoothness, perfect and uniform grading, and 
a delightfully even texture, are rarely encountered 
to such a degree as in this pencil. School boards 
throughout the country are appreciating the worth 
of this pencil, and it is being adopted to a greater 
extent than ever by the 
officials. 

The house of “Eberhard Faber,” in New York, 
will send a sample of the No. 365, gratis, to per 
mit of a test 


should. 


discriminating school 


Leins and Opgen- 
orth’s Language and 
Sold 
by L. A. Murray & Co 


Number Chart. 


Kilbourn, Wis. Con- 
tains fifty Charts on 
Language and ten on 
Primary Arithmetic 
Introductory Price 


a 50 





GOOD SCHOOL PENS. 


On another page we present the advertisement 
of the Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. 

This old and reliable company are presenting 
a splendid line of school and commercial pens. 
Their school series of pens are the result of long 
experience and hav tested very fully by 
some of the best and widest known expert pen 
men in the United States and pronounced exceed- 
ingly well adapted for the various styles of writ 
ing in use today in the schools. 


been 


RT 
— OS OB RESTERBROO 
Sea NTERST 

This company is constantly on the alert for 
any improvement that can be made in the manu- 
facture of pens and the fact that they use only 
the finest grade of material in their pens, com- 
bined with a thoroughly well trained and ex- 
perienced working force, has produced pens that 
have given Esterbrook’s a 






commanding position 
among the leading pen workers of the world 


A VENTILATING STOVE. 


The necessity of ventilation in schoolrooms and 
assembly halls occupicd by many 
hours at a has led to the 
elaborate systems of 
rooms. In small 


persons for 
introduction of 
changing the air in such 
schoolhouses ventilating stoves 





Cue-Roque Game Table in use in Public Schools. 
by Improved Shuffie Board Co 


Made 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
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Hammond School Heater 
have recently been introduced which have marvel- 
ously improved the sanitary conditions. 

A stove which has attracted the attention of 
school people generally because of its low cost and 
economical operation is the Hammond School 
Ileater, manufactured and marketed by the Peck- 
Hammond Company, Cincinnati, O. This heater 
is a clever adaptation of the jacketed stove idea, 
and can be placed in any corner of a room without 
affecting its efficiency. The jacket 
structed that children can be seated 
without discomfort. 

The ordinary heating stove takes up floor space 
required for about fifteen pupils, while the Ham- 
mond heater occupies space for six pupils. 

The Hammond heater is arranged for coal, wood 
or natural gas and is, therefore, suitable for use 
in any part of the United States. Illustrated cir 
culars and price list may be had from the manu 
facturers upon application. 


WIMMER SHADE ADJUSTER. 

Medical men declare that vitiated air in a 
room is as dangerous as the sputum of a tubercu 
losis patient. Modcrn educators have recognized 
this danger and have spent large sums of money 
for the perfection of schoolroom ventilation, 

One of the simplest and most effective aids 
to window ventilation is a well constructed win- 
dow shade adjuster, so arranged that the window 
sash may be lowered from the top that the foul, 
warm air may escape the room, 

The Wimmer Shade Adjuster has been designed 
with this purpose in view and not only makes 
possible the perfect adjustment of light but is an 
efficient aid to ventilation. It is the invention 
of Mr. C. IL. Wimmer of Columbus, Ohio. 


is so con- 
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Wimmer Shade Adjuster 
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THE BRAIN WORKERS 
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Kindermund. 


Lehrer: ,,Jetzt habe 
ich euch blaue, gruene, 


THE NEWEST DiXON PENCIL 


This pencil was brought out to satisfy the rapidly growing de- 
mand for a fine draughting pencil that can be sold at a moderate 
price and yet compare most favorably with those of foreign make. 
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ale een eka Dixon’s Manual Training Pencil 


Stein nennen, der eine was suggested by one of the most prominent teachers of manual 
training in this country, and the leads are carefully and accurately 
graded for this very purpose. It is made in nine grades ranging 
from BL to HHHHHH. 


Samples sent on request to any teacher of Manual Training. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City Nt. 
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HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


Teachers, Students, Clergymen, Accountants and 
persons of intense mental concentrat:on, can 
strengthen their whole system and increase their 
capacity for mental and physical labor by the 
use of Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 

It rests and strengthens the tired brain, 
dispels nervous headache and induces restful 
sleep and a good appetite. 

If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small bottle, 


et, on receipt of 25 cents. RumMForD CHEMICAL 
orks, Providence, R. 1. 





Ate His Object. 

The little boy who learned that an orange 
was a unit, and who later defined the orange 
skin as the skin of a unit, was surely well with- 
in his rights. He probably had the sympathy 
of his class, if not of his teacher. A writer in 
the Manchester Guardian tells a tale of much 
the same kind. It was in a school where 
drawing is taught. 

One day, just as the lesson was about to be- 
gin, a small boy was found standing tearfully 
at the head master’s desk. 

“T’ve swallowed my object,” he explained, 
with an alarming gulp. 

“What was it?” asked the master, anxiously. 

“A banana,” replied the would-be artist, with 
one more gulp. 


Apt to Be Correct. 
Say, professor, what is the rule for using 
“shall” and “will?” 
Well, in practice, use one when you think 
you ought to use the other. 








A World-Wide Magnet. 

An itinerant lecturer was holding forth in 
the district schoolhouse, according to the Ladies’ 
IIome Journal. 

“This instrument,” he explained with a dra- 
matic flourish, as he displayed a large and some- 
what powerful magnet, “will draw three pounds 
of iron from a distance of two feet.” Then he 
added, “I challenge the whole world to produce 
another natural terrestrial object that has any- 
thing like a similar attractive power.” 

A man in a blouse and ragged straw hat, 
seated at the farther end of the room, laughing- 
ly arose and said that he could “skin that bit of 
iron all to rags.” The lecturer blandly smiled. 
He was sure of his ground. The audience had 
their curiosity keyed to the highest pitch. 

“When I was a young man,” chuckled the old 
fellow, “a natural terrestrial object, wrapped in 
muslin and frills, drew me every Sunday over 
ten miles of plowed fields. Wind, rain or snow 
couldn’t stop me. That same object, a little 
older now, could draw me twice the distance if 
need be—but it ain’t so. She’s keeping my sup- 
per warm this minute. Take your iron away, 
mister. ’Tain’t in it with Betsy.” 


“A COUNTRY SCHOOL.” 
I found a cloud of chalk dust 
Mixed with the foul dry air. 
And a pale and care-worn woman 
Sat in the teacher’s chair. 
The stove was slowly cooling 
From a late but red hot rage, 
While the children sat a dreaming 
Carelessly turning each page. 
Some little faces were very red, 
Caused by the terrific heat, 
While pupils in the corner 
Were suffering from cold feet. 
No, not a window was open 
To let in a little pure air, 
Nor was there a curtain hanging 
To shut out the sun’s bright 
The water pail stood open 
To catch its share of dust, 
While near it hung a dipper 
Covered with microbes and rust. 
The desks were deep cut and broken 
And not arranged as to size, 
So many little feet were dangling, 
A child’s comfort you can surmise. 
Who could work in such a place 
And keep a brain half clear? 
Or the body strong and healthy 
As the child’s should be each yea 
I hope more people will come out 
And help us in this battle, 
secause the children need attention 
As well as hogs or cattle. 
O, if parents would rise today 
In all their power and might 
And demand more for their children 
Conditions would be made right. 
R. CLEMENT HARRISS, Fairbury, Neb. 


glare 


Quite So. 
Teacher: “What is salt?” 
Johnny: “Its—its the thing that makes 


things taste queer when you leave it out.” 


Teacher: 
you for? 

Tommy: ’Cos pa said he would if you didn’t, 
and he hurts. 


What did you want me to whip 





Same Old Story. 
“How shall I break the news to my parents 
that I have failed in my exams?” 
“Merely telegraph them: ‘Examinations over. 


Nothing new!’ ”—Fliegende Blaetter. 





The difficulties of English to the foreigners 
are humorously illustrated in a sentence which 
a night school student brought to his teacher 
with a request for explanation. 


A hot political campaign was on in the 
town and the young man could not under- 
stand the following, which appeared in the 


course of an interview: “If he only takes 
this stand when he runs, he will have a walk- 
over.” 


“That’s a well-bred child.” 

“You bet she is. Never corrects her parents 
publicly, no matter what the exigencies of the 
case may be.” 


Teacher: “Now, Harry, suppose I had a 
mince pie and gave one-sixth to Johnny, one- 
sixth to Tommy, one-sixth to Willie and took 
half of it myself; what would be left?” 

Harry (promptly): “I would.” 


A visitor to the school was anxious to draw 
the pupils out about the tanning industry. 
“What is the skin of the cow used for?” he 
asked. 

“To keep the meat in,” promptly spoke up 
James. 

Servant—We’ve got a burglar in the kitchen, 
sir. 


Prof. Books 


again; I’m busy just now. 


Ask 


(absently) him to come 





Sure Way Out. 
I say, how can I get out of the school board? 
Simply become progressive. 

But that would land me too suddenly. 1 

want to retire gracefully. . 


Talks on Drawing, Painting, Making, Decorating for Primary Teachers 
143 Pages By LOU ELEANOR COLBY 350 Illustrations 
If you haven't seen it send $1.50 for Postpaid Copy 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY 


CHICAGO: 378 WaBASH AVE. NEW YORK: 37 E. 28TH Sr. 


FOURTH EDITION OF 


Bruce’s School Architecture 


NOW READY 





FOR DISTRIBUTION 





| | The Greatest Advance of the Century 


is Reflected in 


ANITARY STEEL SCHOOL FURNITURE 
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Hygienic or compound curve. One 
curve follows that of the spinal column, 
thus supporting the small of the back. 
The other curve is the same as a chair, 

holding the body in a comfortable posi- 


| belding the body ia s 0 Individual, Adjustable, Comfortable, Durable. 
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Reports from Indianapolis schools, where nine rooms were furnished 
with these desks, after thoroughly testing out several samples. 


INDIANAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS, May 14, 1910. 

The Sanitary Steel Adjustable Desk is simply made, easily adjusted; rests firmly on the 
fioor and has a neat sanitary appearance. The children much prefer this desk to the old 
style fixed furniture. The new back makes the pupils sit in an upright position in order to 
be comfortable. I heartily recommend the desk. 

DR. ROBT. FISCHER, 
Director of Physical Training and Hygiene. 
. 


. * 


May 10, 1910. 
In my opinion your Sanitary Steel Adjustable Desk and Seat is the simplest, most com- 
fortable and most economical schoo) furniture on the market. It is scientific in construction 
and pattern. I find that the children who use it prefre it to the school furniture of the or- 
dinary type. As to the general appearance of the furniture in a school room, to my mind the 
sanitary, adjustable has the better appearance from the fact that the very irregularity of the 
adjustment indicates that the needs of the individual pupil are being considered. 

So far as my observation has gone the adjustable features of the sanitary steel desks are 


much simpler, more reliable, and more easily manipulated than those of any other style of 
adjustable furniture. 


P- 
lx 


GEO. A. MIRICK, Ass’t Supt. 
. ° * 


he 


May 9, 1910. 
We are using your ‘Sanitary Steel Desks’’.in the Riverside School and hgve found them 
highly satisfactory 


Although they differ decidedly in appearance from the ordinary school desk, artistic feat- 
ures are not lacking in them and their plainness adds to their sanitary feature. 


, They attach firmly to the fioor and since the seat and desk are separate, one pupil does 
| Sanitary Steel Teacher's Desk not disturb another by shaking his desk 


The new back appeals to me as offering support where itis needed. We do not find as 
Quartered Oak Top, 26 x 42in. The best much lounging in the seat. I think part of this is attributable to the comfort which they 
desk ever built, and sells for less than afford. 
all wood. 46sold to Indianapolis 


D. T. WEIR, Supervising Prin. 
School Board recently. . 
ne A hundred additional) 
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letters from{satisfied customers will be sentfon request. 
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Easy to Sweep Under. 
Individual Adjustable Seat, 
cheaper per student than 
Double Adjustable Steel Recitation Seat, at the old style. With 
about 70 per cent. of the cost of the old or without tab- 
style long ones. With or with- let arms. 
out tablet arms. 





| Steel Frame Bench, adjustable in height 
' quick acting vises. 


a kd! 


Quartered Oak Teacher'sDesk. Adjustable Chair Desk. 


BACs ZAC 





<RON>ZOmPm 





Columbia Adjustabie Desk Indianapolis Stationary Desk. On Laboratory Furniture and 
‘ . Apparatus, consult our il- 
We make all of above designs and shall be pleased to quote delivered prices, but it is our opinion that the sanitary steel line is far preferable lustrated Catalogue. 
I 


rd? 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Columbia School Supply Co. | nee eumenrmeton 


Send illustrated circulars and full information on 
your Sanitary Steel School Furniture. 


Indianapolis, Indiana Name 


Address 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot Boarp JOURNAL.” 


































The Self-winding 
Master Clock, which Con- 
trois all the Clocks in 
the System. 


No trouble. 


YOUR SCHOOL 


CAN PROFITABLY USE 
THE STANDARD ELECTRIC 


TIME SYSTEM 


It insures accurate time of EVERY Clock; it rings automatically all the 
signal bells or gongs for the assembly, dismissal or movement of classes — 
does it on the minute. Not dependent upon the forethought or care of any 
one. Makes easy the control of large bodies of students with harmony and 
precision. It’s automatic and unerring. 


Secondary Electric Clocks, 
located in different 
rooms or wherever 
time should be 
indicated. 





No winding. No irregularities. 


Technically the Standard Electric Time System is very simple. 


Wires run from the Master Clock to all the other clocks or bells in the building (or a number of buildings) keeping them in 


perfect agreement with each other and with the Master Clock. Energy is supplied by batteries. 


ing—just a pair of low voltage wires. 


Save yourself care and worry by using electric time and automatic signals. 


No complicated air pip- 


This service promotes punctuality, pre- 


cision, discipline, order and system, which are some of the most valuable lessons to be taught. 

Teachers, superintendents, principals and architects should write today for our specification form No. 142 and 
NEW CATALOGUE No. S-32 on school installations. No school is too small or too large to be benefited. We have equipped 
all kinds during the past 26 years. Our system has stood the test of time and hard service. 
equipment for your School. 


The Standard Electric Time Co.2"°% Waterbury,Conn.,U.S. A. 


BOSTON, 35 Congress St. 


NEW YORK, 50 Church St. 





ONE OF THE BEST 


Superintendents in New York State, who 
uses about 18,000 book covers every 
year, said to us recently: 


‘*We are very much pleased with your 
book covers. They are entirely satisfac- 
tory. We have tried several different makes 
of covers and yours are the only ones that 
have given us a full year’s wear. You will 
have our order for next year in a few days.”’ 


YOU WILL LIKE THEM 


WE MAKE NEATFIT COVERS 
NEATFIT-ADJUSTABLE COVERS 
AND SYRACUSE COVERS 


SENDIIFOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 
ORDER THE KIND YOU LIKE BEST 


THE NATIONAL BOOK COVER CO, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


CHICAGO, 752 Monadnock Bidg. 


Let us estimate on an 








SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 


WILLETT’S SCHOOL, MONMOUTH, ILL. 
H. E. Hewitt, Arch’t, Peoria, Ill 
Deadened with Cabot’s Quilt. 


SOUND PROOF FLOORS 


—a necessity in every schoolhouse—are produced by 


Cabot’s Deafening Quilt” 


It breaks up and absorbs the sound-waves as 
no other deadener can; it is indestructible, unin- 
flammable, scientific and sanitary; cannot rot, 
will not harbor moths or vermin, and resists fire. 


**T have found the Quilt invaluable as a deadener of noise.”’— 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Sample and special brochure on school-house deafening 
illustrated, sent on request 


SAMUEL CABOT, inc., Sole Mnfrs, BOSTON, MASS.,U.S.A. 


Beware of unsanitary imitations 
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